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PREFACE. 



The present edition of Spenser is intended for popular 
use, and the professed scholar will find little in it that is 
new. It has been undertak^i in compliance with a wish < 
of the publishers to offer to the American public the works ^Wv 
of this great poet at a moderate price, and accompanied j 
with such notes and explanations as might remove, in some 
measure, the difficulties which have kept many fix>m at- 
' t^npting to read him. The edition published by Pick- 
ering, in 1825, was taken for the basis of the present one, 
and the Life of Spenser contained in it has been repub- 
lished in this. The Introductory Observations upon the 
'^ Faerie Queene," the glossarial and explanatory notes, 
have been added by die present editor. The obsolete and 
difficult words have been explained at the bottom of each 
page, which plan seems preferable to that of putting them 
into a glossary by themselves. The flavor of a fine passage 
is apt to evaporate while the reader is looking for the meaning 
of a word at the end of the volume, or perhaps in another 
book. The notes have been made with a view of explain- 
mg every thing that required it, and in as few words as 
possible. 

Ample use has been made of the labors of previous edi- 
tors, though a considerable number of the notes are original. 
The edition by Henry James Todd, published in London 
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in 1805, has fumbhed the materials for a large part of the 
annotadoDs. This is what is technically called a variorum 
edition, containing a reprint of all the labors of the previous 
editors, Hughes, Upton, and Church, and of the obser- 
vations of Warton. The merits of this edition are not 
commensurate with Spenser's rank in English literature. 
There is a great deal of learned rubbish in it ; much trou- 
ble is often wasted in elucidating what is plain, and really 
difficult pomts are frequendy passed by in silence.* 

This edidon, it may be remarked, has been heretofore 
die only one to be procured with notes and explanations 
of the text ; and the price of this has put it quite out of 
the reach of a large majority of readers. 

In the performance of his task, which has formed the 
agreeable employment of such leisure hours as could be 
snatched fix)m an engrossing profession, the editor has felt 
a painful sense of his own incompetency, and claims merit 
for litde more than a most consciendous desire to be faithful 
to his trust, land to do justice to his author. The amount 
of labor, which it has required, is much more considerable 
than is obvious at first blush, and will only be correctly 
esdmated by such as have themselves undertaken a similar 
task. His work has been, however, a labor of love, and 
has brought its own reward ; and he will have nothing to 
regret should he have succeeded in awakening and grati- 
fying a taste for the poetry of Spenser in his countrymen. 

* For an estimate of the value of this edition, see a review of it, writ- 
ten by Sir Walter Scott, in the thirteenth number of the Edinbur/gU 
Review, for October, 1805. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS 



OF 



EDMUND SPENSER. 



EoMuin) Spenseb was born in East Smithfield, London, aboat 
the year 1553. In what situation of life his father was does not 
appear ; but he was probably not very wealthy, as his son was, 
in 1569, admitted a sizer in Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. Spenser, 
however, in different parts of his works, claims kindred with the 
Spencers of Althorpe, in Northamptonshire — a claim which 
seems to have been allowed by that ancient family. He took 
his bachelor's degree in January, 157^-^ and that of master 
of arts in 1578. At Cambridge he became acquainted with 
Gabriel Harvey, with whom he maintained a close intimacy 
during the rest of his life. The allegation of some of his 
biographers, that he was an unsuccessful candidate for a fellow- 
ship in Pembroke Hall, is now considered to be incorrect From 
Cambridge it is supposed he went to reside with some relations 
in the north ; but whether merely as a visitor, or for the purpose 
of filling some situation, is not known. His continuance there, 
however, was not of long duration; though long enough, it 
appears, for him to fall in love. By the advice of his friend 
Harvey, he was induced, ^for special occasions of private a£Eairs, 
and for his more preferment," as his commentator E. E. says, to 
leave his residence in the north, and come to London — an 
event which took place, it is supposed, in 1578. 



v3i ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 

^^ In the following^year, he published his ^ Shepheards Calender," 
f a series of twelve eclogues, appropriated to, or rather named 
after, the twelve months of the year, and written in such 
antiquated diction that it was thought necessary, even at that 
time, to add an explanation of the obsolete words at the end 
of each eclogue. This pastoral is not confined to scenes 
of rural life, to sketches of rustic manners, and to descriptions 
of the beauties or peculiarities of natural scenery or of paiticu 
lar seasons ; indeed, they form but a small part of it Instead 
of them, Spenser has introduced his shepherds discussing the 
comparative merits of the Protestant and Romish churches — 
disquisitions little favorable to the development of poetical genius, 
and, in a pastoral, not only out of place, but absurd. He has 
also made this, as well as almost every other of his productions, 
the vehicle of paneg3rric on his sovereign. <*The Shepheards 
Calender," m fact, is veiy moral, and, for the most part, very 
dull; possessing little that is tender or beautiful, and affording 
few indications of that excellence which the author afterwards 
attained. There are, however, some passages not deficient in 
accurate and forcible description. Sir Philip Sidney, to whom 
it was dedicated, speaks of it in measured terms of praise: — 
'<<The She{^eaxds Calender,'" says he, **has much poetry in 
Jie Eclogues indeed worth the reading, if I be not deceived." 
It obtained some reputation for the author: Abraham Fraunce, 
a lawyer, a poet, and a friend of Sidney, drew from it part 
of his illustrations in The Logick of the Ijaw, and it passed 
through five editions in Spenser's lifetime. 

Some curiosity has been excited respecting Spenser's friend 
and commentator, E. K. That he was not the poet himself, as 
has been lately suggested, ve are bound to believe, from the 
high strain of eulogium in which he indulges when speaking 
of Spenser; although the latter evidently thought highly of his 
own genius. From the circumstance of the name of Mrs. Kerke 
occurring in one of Spenser's letters to Harvey, in which E. K. 
is mentioned as desiring his hearty commendations to Harvey, 
some have conjectured that his name was Kerke. This friend, 
who says he *^ was made privy to his counsel and secret meaning 
in these eclogues," informs us that << Rosalind is a feigned name, 
which being well ordered, wiU bewray the very name of his 
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love and mistress, whom by that name he coloureth." Not being 
ourselves privy to his secret meaning, and R E. not having 
left us a key to it, we are constrained to leave this weighty 
matter to the cmrious, who may be disposed to try to order the 
name rightly. 

It appears, from the Epistle of E. K. prefixed to "The Shep- 
heards Calender," that this was not the only poetical work on 
which the pen of Spenser had then been employed : he expresses 
a hope that this publication will "occasion him to put forth 
other excellent works of his which sleep in silence; such as 
his < Dreams,' his 'Legends,' his * Court of Cupid,' and sundry 
others." In a note to the third eclogue, he mentions having 
seen a translation of "Moschus his Idyllion of Wandering 
Love;" and, in the Argument to the tenth, he alludes to the 
author's book called "The English Poet;" "which book," he 
says, "being lately come to my hands, I mind also, by God's 
grace, upon further advisement, to publish." These "Legends," 
and " The Court of Cupid," were probably parts of " The Faerie 
Queene;" the latter, we conceive, was what is now called "The 
Masque of Cupid," in that work. 

By Harvey, Spenser was introduced to Sir Philip (then Mr.) 
Sidney, by whom he was recommended to the Earl of Leicester. 
His biographers, however, difier in opinion as to the precise 
occasion and period of this event Althou^ it is not a matter 
of much importance, yet, as his last biographer has rejected, 
in rather decisive terms, two of the assigned occasions of this 
introduction, and, as appears to us, on insufficient grounds, we 
will for a moment advert to it Mr. Todd, in alluding to a 
letter addressed by Spenser to Harvey, dated 16th Oct 1579, 
in which he speaks of Sir Philip Sidney as a person with whom 
he was acquainted, adds, that it "affects the credibility of his 
pretended introduction to Sidney on account of his presentation 
to him of the Ninth Canto of the First Book of * The Faene 
Queene;' for it shows that he was known to Sidney previous 
to the publication of * The Shepheards Calender' in 1579. This 
incontrovertible fact," he subjoins, "refutes the opinion also 
of a very elegant writer (Mr. EUis), and of others less known 
to fame, that the Dedication of <The Shepheards Calender' 
seems to have procured Spenser his first introduction to Sir 
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Piiilip Sidney." This deduction^ so confidently made by Mr. 
Todd, is by no means so clear as he represents it The letter 
does not show that Spenser knew Sidney before the publication 
of <<The Shepheards Calender." What it does show, is, that 
Spenser knew Sir Philip Sidney at the date of the letter ; that 
is, the latter part of that year in . which ^ The Shepheards 
Calender" was published. But Mr. Todd appears to have over- 
looked the circumstance that the Epistle of £. E., prefixed to 
this work, bears date the lOtH of April, 1579 ; and, as this part 
of a publication is usually written the last, we may fairly 
assume that <*The Shepheards Calender" was published in the 
spring of that year, in the autumn of which this letter is dated. 
To this evidence of the inaccuracy of Mr. Todd's conclusion 
we may add, that Speuser, in the letter itself, speaks of his 
having been "minded for a while to have inteimitted the uttering 
of his writings;" plainly alluding to the antecedent publication 
of <*The Shepheards Calender," the only one of his works 
which had then been printed. However, it is not improbable 
that he did know Sidney before the publication of it, for he 
resided, at the time of his writing it, in Kent ; and it might be, 
as another biographer asserts, at Penshurst The only evidence 
of this fact, of which we are aware, is, that E. E. intimates, 
in his << Gloss to the Sixth Eclogue," that Spenser was then 
resident in Kent For the same reason, we may remark that 
this letter does not affect the credibility of Spenser's pretended 
introduction to Sir Philip Sidney on account of his presentation 
of the Ninth Canto of the First Book of « The Faerie Queene." 
The credibility of that romantic and agreeable anecdote, in 
accordance, as it is in some measure, with the turn of Sir Philip 
Sidney's mind, is much more affected by its own internal evidence 
of improbability. The story is, that Spenser one morning 
repaired to Leicester House, an entire stranger, " furnished only 
with a modest confidence, and the Ninth Canto of the First 
Book of <The Faerie Queene.'" Having obtained admission 
to Sidney, he presented his poem to that poet and lover of 
poetry, who, having read part of the "Allegory of Despair," 
ordered his steward to give the person who presented the verses 
fifty poimds ; and, proceeding to the next stanza, he raised the 
gift to a hundred ; which, on reading a third stanza, he doubled, 
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and commanded the steward to give it him immediately, lest, 
advancing his reward in proportion to the pleasure he received 
in reading the poem, he should give him more than he had. 
. From the before-mentioned letter of the 16th Oct, 1579, Spenser 
appears, but rather from complaisance than conviction, to have 
entered into the absurd scheme, formed by Harvey and patronized 
by Sidney, of introducing the use of quantity into English verse. 
SpeaJdng oi Sidney and Sir Edward Dyer, he says, they have 
proclaimed <<a general surceasing and silence of bald rhymes, and 
also of the very best too ; instead whereof they have, by authority 
of their whole senate, prescribed certain }aws and rules of quantity 
of English syllables for English verse ; having had already thereof 
great practice, and drawen me to their faction." And again: 
** But I am of late more in love with my English versifying than 
with rhyming; which I should have done long since if I would 
then have followed your counseL" To this letter he subjoins a 
specimen, which by no means makes us regret that he did not 
indulge more in that style of composition. 



lAMBICUM TRIMETRUM. 

Unhappie verse ! the witnesse of my unhappie state. 
Make thy selfe fluttring^ winge of thy fast flyings 
Thought, and fly forth unto my love whersoever she be : 

Whether lying reasllesse in heavy bedde, or else 
Sitting so cheerelesse at the cheerefull boorde, or else 
Playing akme carelesse on hir heavenlie virginals. 

If in bed ; tell hir that my eyes can take no reste : 

If at boorde ; tell hir that tany mouth can eate no meate : 

If at hir virginals ; tell her I can beare no mirth. 

Asked why 7 Waking love sufiereth no sleepe : 

Say that ra^ng love doth appall the weake stomacke : 

Say that lamenting love marreth the musicall. 

Tell hir that her pleasares were wonte to lull me asleepe 3 
Tell hir that hir beauty was wonte to feede mine eyes : 
Tell hir that her sweete tongue was wonte to make me nuith. 
VOL. I. B 
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Now doe I nigfady waste, wanting my kindlie reste : 
Now doe I dayly starve^ wanUog my daily foode : 
Now doc I always dye, wanting my timely mirth. 

And if I waste, who will bewaile my heavy chance 7 
And if I starve, who will record my cursed end 7 
And if I dye, who will saye, This was Immerito ? 

Spenser did not apparently pursue this unprofitable study, but 
devoted himself with great assiduity to the cultivation of ** English 
undefiled." It appears, also, from this letter, that Spenser war 
then about to be sent on some mission to France by the Earl of 
Leicester ; but which it does not seem was ever carried into effect, 
for he was in London in the following ApriL Harvey, in a letter 
dated 7th April, 1580, mentions several productions of our author, 
in addition to those already referred to, — his Dying Pellicane, and 
his Dreams, his nine English Comedies, and Stemmata Dudlsan?. 
Spenser had, in a letter dated 10th April, which seems to have 
crossed this on the road, desired Harvey to return " The Faerie 
Queene," with Ma long-expected judgment on it Harvey anti- 
cipates this request, and returns it with his last-mentioned letter, 
which contains the following criticism: — ''In good faith, I had 
once againe nigh forgotten your Faerie Queene : howbeit, by good 
chance, I have now sent hir home at the laste, neither in better nor 
worse case than I founde hir. And must you, of necessitie, have 
my judgement of her indeede ? To be plaine : I am voyde of all 
judgement, if your nine Comotdies, whereunto, in imitation of 
Herodotus, you give the names of the Nine Muses, (and in one 
mans fansie not unworthily,) come not nearer Ariostoes ComoBdies, 
ejTther for the finenesse of plausible eloqution, or the rarenesse of 
poetical invention, than that Elvish Queene doth to his Orlando 
Furioso. Which, notwithstanding, you will need6s seeme to em- 
ulate, and hope to overgo, as you flatly professed yourself in one 
of your last letters. Besides that, you know it hath bene the usual 
practise of the most exquisite and odde wittes in all nations, and 
especially in Italie, rather to shewe and advaunce themselves that 
way than any other; as namely, those three dyscoursing heads, 
Bibiena, Macheavel, and Aretine, did, (to let Bembo and Ariosto 
passe,) with the great admiration and wonderment of the whole 
countrey ; b«ing indeede reputed matchable in all points, both for 
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conceyt of witte, and eloquent decyphering of matterd, either 
with Aristophanes and Menander in Greek, or with Plautus and 
Terence in Latin, or with any other in any other tong. But I will 
not stand greatly with you in your owne matters. If so be the 
Faery Queene be fairer in your eie than the Nine Muses, and Hob- 
goblin runne away with the garland from Apollo ; marke what I 
saye : and yet I will not say that [which] I thought ; but there is 
an end for this once, and fare you well, till God, or some good 
Aungele, putte you in a better mind." 

From Harvey much critical discrimination could not be expected. 
He possessed neither fineness of perception nor quickness of 
intellect He seems, however, to have been as firm a friend, as he 
showed himself, in his literary conflicts with Green and Nash, to 
be a good hater. 

Spenser, in the last letter, also mentions the << Epithalamion 
Thamesis " as a book he was about to set forth ; ^ which book," he 
adds, ^I dare undertake wiU be very profitable for the knowledge, 
and rare for the invention and manner of handling." 

This was afterwards introduced into <*The Faerie Queene ;" but 
we doubt very much whether any reader will concur in the 
author's opinion of its merits. 

In the summer of 1580, Spenser went to Ireland as secretary to 
Lord Grey, on his being appointed lord lieutenant; and on that 
nobleman being recalled in 1582, the poet returned with him to 
England. Spenser, in June, 1586, received a grant of 3028 acres 
of the forfeited lands of the Earl of Desmond, as a reward for his 
services ; and, in compliance with one of the conditions annexed 
to that grant, he returned to Ireland for the purpose of cultivating 
the land assigned to him. The castle of Kilcolman, in the county 
of Cork, was his residence ; and the River Mulla, . which he 
frequently mentions in his poems, flowed through his grounds. 
Here he was visited by Sir Walter Raleigh, the Shepherd of the 
Ocean, as he terms him, with whom he had become acquainted 
during his former residence in Ireland, and who, it appears from 
<< Colin Clouts come Home againe," persuaded the poet to ac- 
company him to England. By Raleigh he was presented to 
Queen Elizabeth — an event which he celebrates in his last- 
mentioned poem. 

In 1590, Spenser published the three first books of <<The Faerie 
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Queene," which, we collect from the Sonnets prefixed to it, had 
been c(«npleted in Ireland : 

" Rude rymes, the which a rustick Muse did weave 
In savadge soyle.'' Sonnet to Lord Grey, 

In Febmary, 1590-1, Queen Elizabeth granted him a pension of 
fifty pounds a year; from which circumstance he has sometimes 
been termed poet laureate, although he was never formally in- 
vested with that title. 

The favorable reception of ** The Faerie Q,ueene " induced the 
publisher to collect ^ such small Poems of the same Author as h€ 
heard were dispersed abroad in sundry hands, and not easy to be 
come by, by himself," and to publish them in the following year. 
These pieces were, The Ruines of Time; The Teares of the 
Muses; Virgil's Gnat; Prosopopoia, or Mother Hubberds Tale; 
The Ruines of Rome, by Bellay ; Muiopotmos, or the Tale of the 
Butterflie ; Visions of the World's Vanitie ; Bellay's Visions, and 
Petrarch's Visions. The publisher also mentions some other 
works of the author, which he meant to publish as soon as he 
could procure them, viz. Ecclesiastes, and Canticum Canticomni 
translated ; A Sennights Slumber ; The Hell of Lovers ; his Pur- 
gatory: The Dying Pellieane; The Hours of the Lord; The 
Sacrifice of a Sirmer, and the Seven Psalms. There is some 
reason to suppose from this Address that Spenser returned to 
Ireland after the publication of "The Faerie Queene;" but if he 
did, his stay was very brief, fbr^ from the dedication to **Daph- 
naida," we find that he was in London on the 1st of January, 
1591-2. The second-mentioned pieces were never published. Of 
the former, « The Riiines of Time " is, to adopt the language of Dr. 
Aikin, ^ a fine idea inadequately executed." The subject is a grand 
one, and it is to be regretted that it should have been spoiled, by 
being merely made subservient to the celebration of a private 
family. "The Teares of the Muses" consist of reiterated lamen- 
tations on the decay of learning, written in polished and well- 
modulated stanzas, but unvaried in sentiment and untrue in fact 
"Mother Hubberds Tale" was, as he informs us in the dedication, 
"long sithence composed in the raw conceit of my youth." Raw 
conceit it was not; but we may rather say of it, "the fruits of age 
grew ripe in his first prime." " Simple," he adds, " is the device, 
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and the composition mean, yet carrieth some delight, even tiie 
rather because of the simplicity and meanness thus personated." 
This is in some measure a true, as it is a veiy modest character of 
this production, which is in fact one the most pleasing of Spenser's 
minor pieces. It is one of the most felicitous specimens of fable 
— a happy combination of simplicity and strength, lively, arch, and 
satirical It is, more than any other of his writings, distinguished 
by precision and pregnancy of expression, and contains many lines 
of great power; the most striking example of which is the weU- 
known description of the miseries of a suitor at court ^^Muiopot- 
mos, or the Fate of the Butterflie," is also a very agreeable and 
poetical fable ; light, and airy, and beautiful, as its subject It is 
not so much labored as some pieces of this poet, is quite long 
enough without appearing tedious, and is, in short, a very elegant 
little pdenL 

<< Daphnaida," which was also published this year, is a long 
string of lugubrious complaints, and exaggerated and unnatural 
sentiments, in which the reader has no sympathy, on the death of 
Douglas Howard, daughter o£ Henry Lord Howard, and the wife 
of Arthur Gorges, Esquire. This lady is first lamented under the 
figure of a white lioness, (the white lion being one of the sup- 
porters on the armorial bearings of the Howard family,) and then 
under that of a shepherdess, by Alcyon, her husband. 

In 1595, our poet published his << Colin Clouts come Home 
againe," which contains an account of the Shepherd of the Ocean, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, finding him one day 

" Under the foote of Mole, that mountaine hore, 
Keeping his sheepe amongst the cooly shade 
Of the greeoe alders by the Mqllae's shore/' 

and persuading him to accompany him to England ; of his intro- 
duction to the queen ; and a description of various persons about 
the court, under feigned names, which Mr. Todd, in his Life of 
Spenser, has taken great pains to assign to the proper owners. 
Daniel and Dr. Alabaster, however, appear in their own namea 
This poem is only interesting on account <^ its reference to the 
poet's contemporaries. 

B* 
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In the same year appeared « Astrophel, a pastorall Elegie upcm 
the death of the most noble and valorous knight, Sir Philip 
Sidney;" a series of poems which partake more of elaborate con- 
ceit than of emotion. They possess no intensity of feeling, and 
when we do meet with an occasional glimpse of it, it is instantly 
interrupted by some play upon words, or some explanatory paren- 
thesis, which appeals to the understanding, and not to the heart 
One of these pieces is written in iambic lines of three feet, without 
rhyme, and possesses considerable melody. 

His << Amoretti, or Sonnets," which were published in 1595, were 
probably written in 1592 and 1593 : in one of them (the 60th) he 
states that he had attained forty years of age. These Sonnets, 
which are supposed to have been addressed to the lady whom he 
afterwards married, are cold, unimpassioned productions, abounding 
with conceits and verbal quibbles. The << Epithalamion," which 
succeeds them, is in a much more impassioned strain, containing 
an eloquent and poetical expression of feeling ; but it is, like most 
of Spenser's minor pieces, extended to an injudicious length. The 
event which this poem celebrates occurred, it is conjectured^ in 
1594. In 1596 appeared his « Fowre Hymnes," dedicated to the 
Countesses of Warwick and Cumberland. ** Having," says Spenser 
in the dedication, << in the greener times of my youth, composed 
these former two Hymnes in the praise of love and beautie, and 
finding that the same too much pleased those of like age and 
disposition, which, being too vehemently carried with that kind of 
affection, do rather sucke out poyson to their strong passion, then 
honey to their honest delight, I was moved, by the one of you two 
most excellent Ladies, to call in the same ; but, being unable so to 
do, by reason that many copies thereof were formerly scattered 
abroad, I resolved at least to amend, and, by way of retraction, to 
reforme them, making (instead of those two Hymnes of earthly or 
naturall love and beautie) two others of heavenly and celestiall." 
There was, we conceive, more of compliment to the opinion of the 
ladies in these expressions, than of real feeling of danger or 
impropriety in the poems. This year also produced his *^ Protha- 
lamion, or a Spousall Verse," a short poem in honor of the double 
IP Viage of Lady Elizabeth and Lady Catherine Somerset, under 
tb e type of two swans. 
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'' So purely white they were, 
That even the gentle stream, the which them bare, 
SeemM foule to them, and bad his billowes spare 
To wet their silken feathers/' 

The same year was distinguished by the appearance of the 
second part of <* The Faerie Queene," consisting of three more 
books. Of the remaining six books, only two imperfect cantoes 
*^ Of Mutabilitie " have been published. Indeed, considerable dif- 
ference of opinion has existed amongst the biographers and critics 
of Spenser, whether the latter part of *^ The Faerie Q,ueene ^ was 
ever written. That the poet completed it rests chiefly on the 
authority of Sir James Ware, who, in his Preface to Spenser's 
<<yiew of the State of Ireland," published in 1633, asserts that 
he finished the latter part in Ireland; << which was soon after 
unfortunately lost, by the disorder and abuse of his servants whom 
he had sent before him into England." Against this assertion 
may be adduced the testimony of William Browne, who, in his 
<< Brittania's Pastorals," published 1616, thus speaks of Spenser: — 

** He song th' heroicke knights of faiery laad. 
In lines so elegant, of such command. 
That had the Thracian plaid but halfe so well. 
He had not lefl Eurydice in hell. 
But, e*re he ended his mdodious song, 
An host of Angels flew the clouds among, 
And rapt this swan from his attentive mates, 
To make him one of their associates 
In heavn's fair quire ; where now he sings the prsuse 
Of Him that is the first and last of daies." 

That he did lose 8ome papers in the Irish disturbances is 
apparent from the title of an epigram in Sir John Stradling's 
Epigrammatum Ubri qiuxtuor, published in 1606, addressed <<Ad 
Edm. Spencer, eximium poetam, de exemplaribus suis quibusdam 
manuscriptis, ah Hibemicis ex legibus igne crematis, in Hiber- 
nica defectione." 

This is quoted by Mr. Todd, but proves nothing with respect to 
the present question. Browne's authority is probably as good as 
any ; and as two cantoes, and two only, have been discovered, we 
are disposed to think that Spenser never completed the remainder 
of « The Faerie Queene." 
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Spenser fiiiiahed in 1596 his ^View of the State of Ireland,*' as 
appears hy the concurrent dates of four old manuscripts of that 
composition. This discourse is written in the form of a dialogrne 
between Irenseus (Spenser) and Eudoxus, and contains many sen- 
sible observations on the situation of that then and stiU unfortu- 
nate country. The object of the work is to show the evils <<mo8t 
hurtful to the common- weal of that land," and to point out reme- 
dies for them. In the course of his investigations, Spenser enters 
at some length into the early history and antiquities of the Irish: 
he displays a good deal of penetration in detecting the sources 
of those evils which required redress, but does not exhibit any 
comprehensive views for the advancement of the people, or the 
improvement of the system of government The general tendency 
of his observations is to reduce the natives to complete subjection. 

Amongst other remedies Spenser proposes to abolish the use of 
manties, which were commonly worn by the people, and of long 
glibbs, << which is," he remarks, <<a tiiick curled bush of hair, 
hanging down over their eyes, and monstrously disguismg them." 
As his reasons for prohibiting the use of the mantie are rather 
singular, and, besides, present a curious picture of the wretched 
state of the Irish peasantry, we shall quote them. 

« Because the commodity doth not countervail the discom- 
modity; for the inconveniences which thereby do arise, are 
mu<^ more many ; for it is a fit house for an outiaw, a meet bed 
for a rebel, and an apt cloak for a thief. First, the outiaw being 
for his many crimes and villainies banished from the towns and 
houses of honest men, and wandering in waste places, far from 
danger of law, maketh his mantie his house, and under it covereth 
himself from the wrath of heaven, from the offence of earth, and 
from the sight of men. When it raineth it is his pent-house; 
when it bloweth it is his tent ; when it freezeth it is his tabernacle. 
In summer he can wear it loose ; in winter he can wrap it close ; 
at all times he can use it; never heavy, never cumbersome. 
Likewise for a rebel it is as serviceable ; for in his war that he 
maketh (if at least it deserve the name of war) when he still fiieth 
from his foe and lurketh in the thick woods and straight passages, 
waiting for advantages, it is his bed, yea, and almost his household 
stufil For the wood is his house against all weathers, and his 
mantie is his couch to sleep in. Therein he wrappeth himself 
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loimd, and coucheth himself strongly against the gnats, which in 
that country do more annoy the naked rebels whilst they keep the 
woods, and do more sharply wound them, than all their enemies' 
swords, or spears, which can seldom come nigh them. Yea, and 
oftentunes their mantle serveth them when they are near driven, 
bemg wrapped about their left aim instead of a target ; for it is 
hard to cut through with a sword; besides it is light to bear,^ght 
to throw away, and, being (as they commonly are) naked, it is to 
them all in all. Lastly, for a thief it is so handsome, as it may 
seem it was first invented for him ; for under it he may cleanly 
convey any fit pillage that cometh handsomely in his way; and 
when he goeth abroad in the night in freebooting, it is his best 
and surest friend ; for lying, as they often do, two or three nights 
together abroad to watch for their booty, with that they can pret- 
tily shroud themselves under a bui^ or a bank side, till they may 
conveniently do their errand : and when all is over he can, in his 
mantle, pass through any town or company, being closely hooded 
over his head, as he useth, from knowledge of any to whom he is 
endangered. Besides this, he or any man else that is disposed to 
mischief or villainy, may under his mantle go privily armed, with- 
out suspicion of any ; carry his head-piece, his skean, or pistol if 
he please, to be always in readiness." Besides these extremely 
cogent reasons, he finds others arising from the abuse of this 
denounced garment by the female sex. 

Spenser was at this time (1596] clerk of the council of the 
province of Munster. Two years afterwards, the rebellion of 
Tyrone drove him and his family from Kilcolman. In the con- 
fusion of flight, one of the poet's children was unfortunately left 
behind, and perished in the house, which was burnt by the rebels. 
He arrived in England, harassed by these misfortunes, and died in 
London on the 16th January, 1598-9, at the age of forty-five. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey, near his poetical father 
Chaucer, at the expense of the Earl of Essex ; and ^ his hearse 
was attended by poets ; and mournful elegies and poems, with the 
pens that wrote them, were thrown into his tomb." He left a wife 
and two sons, Silvanus and Peregrine. Spenser has been repre- 
sented by several authors to have died poor, and amongst others 
by Camden, his contemporary. Warton has exaggerated his 
poverty into something like starvation, and has also committed an 
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error in the place of his death, which he represents to have taken 
place in Dublin. That he died poor is very probable, from the 
losses he sustained in Ireliwd; but there is no ground for sup- 
posing that he died in the abject poverty which Warton and 
several others have represented: indeed, his pension would be 
sufficient to prevent so deplorable a calamity. Some yean after 
his death, a monument was erected to his memory by Ann 
Countess of Dorset, in the inscription on which the dates both 
of his birth and death were inaccurate ; but they have since been 
corrected. 

It has been currently believed that the Lord Treasurer Burleigh 
bore an unfriendly disposition to the poet, and that he on one 
occasion obstructed the queen's bounty to him. In order to 
account for this feeling, the following nervous lines in ** Mother 
Hubberds Tale,** on the miseries of a suitor at court, have, 
together with some other portions of the same composition, been 
construed into a reflection on that nobleman : — 

" FuU little khowest thou, that hast not tride, 
What hell it is, in suing \ong to bide : 
To loose good dayes, that might be better spent; 
To wast long nights in pensive discontent 3 
To speed to day, to be put back to morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pme with feare and sorrow ; 
To have thy Princes grace, yet want her Peeres ; 
To have thy asking, yet waite manie yeeres ; 
To fret thy soule with crosses and with cares i 
To eate thy heart tbrou^ comfortlesse dispaires 5 
To fawne, to crowche, to waite, to ride, to ronne^ 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undonne.'' 

That this forcible description is derived from the poet's personal 
experience of the miseries he describes, can hardly be doubted ; 
and Burleigh is probably the peer to whom an allusion is made. 
That Spenser had given offence to some person of consequence, 
is manifest from various parts of his works. In the dedication to 
" Colin Clouts come Home againe," he alludes to ** the malice of 
evil mouths, which are always wide open to carp at and miscon- 
strue my simple meaning." Although he did not think it prudent 
to omit Lord Burleigh in the list of those whom, on the publication 
of the first part of " The Faerie Queene," he thought it expedient 
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to feed '^on soft sonnet," he addresses him in a maimer which 
betrays his doubts of projntiating him. In the following stanza, 
from the poem on the Ruines of Time, he apparently points at the 
Lord Treasurer : — 

" For he, Uiat now welds all things at his will, 
Scorns th' one and th' other in his deeper skill. 

O griefe of griefes ! O gall of all good heartes ! 
To see that vertoe should dispised bee 
Of him, that first was raisde for vwtuous parts. 
And now, broad spreading like an aged tree, 
Lets none shoot up that nigh him planted bee: 
O let the man, of whom the Muse i^ scorned, 
Alive nor dead be of the Muse adorned ! '' 

And at the conclusion of the Sixth Book of *^ The Faerie Queene," 
he complains of the misconstruction of his << former writs," which 
had brought him <<into a mighty Peeres displeasure." An addi- 
tional and more probable cause of Burleigh's neglect of or hostility 
to Spenser, if either the one or the other really existed, may be 
found in the poet's attachment to the eminent individuals of an 
opposite party. 

In taking a brief view of the literary labors of Spenser, we 
have deferred the consideration of his most important work, ^ The 
Faerie Queene," until the last This production being an un- 
finished poem, it would have been unfair to have criticised the 
plan of it, if Spenser had not himself informed us what was his 
real design. But, as he has done so, we are entiUed to examine 
the degree of invention and judgment exercised in the construc- 
tion of it; and, indeed, it would be impossible, without such an 
investigation, to estimate, with correctness, the excellence of the 
poem, or the genius of the author. Various opinions have been 
expressed by various critics on this subject One has commended 
the plan, as not only unexceptionable, but as absolutely the very 
best that could have been adopted; another has pronounced it 
highly defective; and others have taken a middle course, and 
found in it something to blame and something to commend. In- 
deed, it has actually been praised and blamed for the same iden- 
tical thing. We have endeavored to form a fair and impartial 
judgment of it, and shall express our opinion without bias from 
any preceding criticism. 
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in founding his poein on the manners and customfl of chivaliy, 
Spenser consulted the taste of his age; for the genius of that 
singular institution had not then taken flight, but hovered over 
the land like the genius of an Arabian story, half enveloped in 
clouds, and rendered more gigantic and imposing from its partial 
obscurity. Of this fleeting form Spenser has drawn a lasting 
picture, which he has adorned with the richest hues of an un- 
equalled fancy. 

" No daintie flowre or herbe that giowes oa grovmd, 
No arborett with painted blossomes drest 
And smelling sweete, but there it might be fownd 

To bud out faire; and her sweete smels throwe al arownd/' 

B. II., c. VI., 8. xn. 

In the letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, he informs us, ^that the 
general end of all the books is to fashion a gentleman or noble 
person in vertuous and gentle discipline.?' This was a noble 
design; but whether, at this period, an uninterrupted series of 
knightly adventures was calculated to eflfect it, may be disputed. 
The poet thus proceeds in the explanation of his plan : — *^ Which, 
for that I conceived should be most plausible and pleasing, being 
coloured with an historical fiction, the which the most part of men 
delight to read rather for variety of matter than for profit of the 
ensample, I chose the history of King Arthur as most fit for the 
excellency of his person, being made famous by many men's 
former works, and also furthest from the danger of envy and sus- 
picion of present time." — «I labour," he adds, «to pourtray in 
Arthur, before he was king, the image of a brave knight, perfected 
in the twelve private moral virtues as Aristotle hath devised, the 
which is the purpose of these twelve books ; which, if I find to be 
weU accepted, I may be perhaps encouraged to frame the other 
part of politic virtues in his person, afler that he came to be king.** 

If this design were to be examined, with reference to its real 
utility, a very high station would not probably be assigned to it 
amongst the works that are calculated to contribute to human 
perfection. We must not forget, however, in considering "The 
Faerie Queene," that the armor and manners of knighthood were 
not then entirely laid aside. The Maiden Q,ueen supplied a little 
more fuel to the flickering flame, and knighdy exercises were still 
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occasionally practised in her reign. Spenser calls Sidney "the 
president of nobleness and chivalry." But the increasing diffusion 
of knowledge and civilization was, it is true, gradually operating 
a change in the system of manners, and in the estimation in which 
the institutions of chivalry were held ; they had pointed out other 
means of fame, and other sources of enjoyment. It was evident 
that the honors and practices of chivalry must soon terminate a 
reign which, whatever may be the romantic interest attached to it, 
had already been prolonged to a greater period than was desirable ; 
and as Spenser was writing for the future, he might have cast his 
poem in a more useful mould. The image of a perfect knight 
could be no more profitable as an example, than the pictorial 
representations of our armed ancestors. It might excite admira- 
tion by its antiquity, by the skill of the imitation and the accuracy 
of the resemblance, but it could not serve for actual use ; it would 
not do as a pattern by which to shape ourselves. If it were every 
body's business to fight ; if the statesman jousted for his place, the 
lover for his mistress, tlie Christian for his creed, and the ** Paynim " 
for his ; if man learned temperance in armor, and woman chastity 
in iron ; this would do very weU. But as chivalry was only one of 
an infinite variety of modes in which human passion is displayed, 
and OS the operation of this (me mode was then almost, if not 
entirely, exhausted, it must be admitted that Spenser might, in 
point of example, have made a more fortunate selection ; but it is 
at the same time, very doubtful whether he would have executed 
any other so well. 

Spenser's predominant faculty was an imagination astonishingly 
rich and expanded : he was naturally led, therefore, to prefer those 
subjects which would allow the freest operation to his genius, and 
exhibit his powers to the greatest advantage. No period could be 
more favorable to the display of the imagination than the age of 
chivalry; its dominions were as boundless as the imagination 
itself; all the wonders, and beauties, and treasures, which nature 
ever produced, or genius ever dreamed of, might with perfect 
consistency be placed within its limits. In choosing such a scene, 
therefore, Spenser in some measure consulted the bent of his natiuo. 

Having determined to lay his scene amidst knights and dames, 
giants, Saracens, and monsters of strange shape and extraordinary 
powers, the next thing to be considered is the construction of his 
VOL. I. c 
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fable. His object being to portray the image of a brave knight 
perfected in the twelve private moral virtues, he selects Prince 
Arthur, at that time well known in popular story, as the hero who 
is to exemplify all those moral virtues in his own person. In 
Prince Arthur is particularly set forth Magnificence, [Magnanim- 
ity ;] " which virtue, for that it is the perfection of all the rest, and 
containeth in it them all, therefore, in the whole course, I mention 
the deeds of Arthur applicable to that virtue which I write of in 
that book. But of the twelve other virtues I make twelve other 
knights tlie patrons, for the more variety of the history." His 
principal design, then, was to exhibit one specimen of general 
excellence in the person of Prince Arthur in his pursuit of 
Gloriana, or Glory. As it was, of course, his wish to excite as 
much interest as possible in his readers, it would have been ju- 
dicious to have concentrated instead of dividing that interest 
According to the plan of the poem, the interest ought, as Warton 
observes, to have been concentrated in Prince Arthur; but, in 
point of fact, Arthur seldom appears; and, when he does, in 
general only acts a subordinate part in the business of the book : 
he is introduced as an auxiliary, and not as a principal. He is 
brought forward, it is true, as the most important personage in the 
stofy, attended with circumstances of great dignity and pomp ; but 
he achieves nothing to merit such honor. In some of the books 
he renders his assistance in a manner to exemplify his possession 
of the particular virtue which is the subject of that book ; but in 
others he absolutely performs nothing to show his perfection, or 
even any progress towards perfection, in the virtues which are to 
be illustrated. The consequence is, that we feel but little admira- 
tion for him ; and, indeed, are rather disposed to regard him as an 
intruder who snatches the glory of an adventure from the person 
to whom it properly belongs, than as the principal object of interest 
or admiration. 

On the other hand, we cannot, according to Hughes's suggestion, 
consider each book as a distinct poem, embracing one separate and 
complete action — which would probably have been the better, as it 
certainly would have been the simpler plan — for this plain reason, 
that each book is not complete in itself, but adventures commenced 
in one are sometimes finished in another book ; and Prince Arthur 
is introduced in each as the cement to unite and consolidate the 
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whole. Having once fonned the plan of a single poem, illustra- 
ting the twelve moral virtues, Spenser must have felt considerahle 
difficulty in executing it: if he had adopted the plan of one 
principal actor, it would have induced twelve distinct and perfect 
actions appropriate to each virtue; and hy comhining the form 
which was adapted to the chivalrous nature of the subject with 
the classical notion of unity, and adopting twelve actors, each 
perfect in one of the twelve virtues, and one principal character 
partaking in the whole of them, he has incurred the charge of a 
want of unity in the design. And indeed it must be admitted, 
without reference to any particular canon of criticism which may 
require unity of design and of action, that Spenser has failed in 
"the attempt to excite our interest in the general design ; in other 
words, to concentrate the chief interest in Prince Arthur. An 
ingenious explication, und indeed a partial vindication, of the 
design of "The Faerie Queene" is given by Dr. Hurd: "His 
narration," he observes, "is subservient to his moral, and but 
serves to color it This he tells us himself at setting out : 

' Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralize my song ; ' 

that is, shall serve for a vehicle or instrument to convey the moral. 

" Now, under this idea, the unity of < The Faerie Queene ' is 
more apparent His twelve knights are to exemplify as many 
virtues, out of which one illustrious- character is to be composed. 
And, in this view, the part of Prince Arthur in each book becomes 
essentialf and yet not principal^ exactly as the poet has contrived it 
They who rest in the literal story, that is, who criticise it on the 
footing of a narrative poem, have constantly objected to this man- 
agement They say, it necessarily breaks the unity of design. 
Prince Arthur they affirm, should either have had no part in the 
other adventures, or he should have had the chief part : he should 
either have done nothing, or more. And the objection is unan- 
swerable ; at least, I know of nothing that can be said to remove 
it, but what I Tiave supposed above might be the purpose of the 
poet, and which I myself have rejected as insufficient 

" But how faulty soever this conduct be in the literal story, it is 
perfectly right in the moral ; and that for an obvious reason, though 
his critics seem not to have been aware of it — His chief hero was 
not to have the twelve virtues in the degree in which the knights 
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had each of them their own ; (such a character would be a mon- 
Bter ;) but he was to have so much of each as was requisite to form 
his superior character. Each Virtue, in its perfection, is exempli- 
fied in its own knight : they are all, in a due degree, concentred 
in Prince Arthur. 

"This was the poet's moral; and what way of expressing this 
moral in the Mstory but by maJdng Prince Arthur appear in each 
adventure, and in a manner subordinate to its proper hero ? Thus, 
though inferior to each in his own specific virtue, he is superior to 
all, by uniting the whole circle of their virtues in himself; and 
thus he arrives at length at the possession of that bright form of 
Ghry^ whose ravishing beauty, as seen in a dream or vision, had 
led him out into these miraculous adventures in the Land of 
Faery. 

^ The conclusion is, that, as an allegorical poem, the method of 
* The Faerie Queene ' is governed by the justness of the moral : 
as a narrative poem, it is conducted on the ideas and usages of 
chivalry. In either view, if taken by itself, the plan is defensible. 
But from the union of the two designs there arises a perplexity 
and confusion, which is the proper, and only considerable, defect 
of this extraordinary poem. 

<< No doubt, Spenser might have taken one single adventure of 
the Tioelve, for the subject of his poem ; or he might have given the 
principal part in every adventure to Prince Arthur. By this means 
his fable had been of the classic kind, and its unity as strict as 
that of Homer and Virgil. 

" All this the poet knew very well, but his purpose was not to 
write a classic poem. He chose to adorn a Gothic story ; and, to 
be consistent throughout, he chose that the form of his work 
should be of a piece with the subject" 

Another circumstance which increases the confusion of the 
poem is, that it was part of the author's plan to withhold the 
development of the real meaning and intention of the work until 
the last book, when it was to be disclosed. It is true, that Spenser 
has not strictly adhered to this part of his design, having given a 
partial intimation of it at a previous stage of the poem ; but still, 
with the exception of a few vague eulogies, the reader knows 
nothing from the poem itself of the elfin queen from whom it 
derives its title ; and this is a constant source of disappointment 
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Spenser was, no doubt, led to adopt tlie form of an allegory, not 
only &om the example of Ariosto, whom he appears to have fol- 
lowed in preference to Tasso, but from the prevailing taste of his 
day. Lord Buckhurst, who preceded him in this style of writing, 
had arrived at great perfection in it Allegorical personages must 
have been as familiar to Spenser as real ones : hardly any festival 
was held without pageants and spectacles, in which they were the 
sole actors ; they figured in the moralities which formed a con- 
siderable portion of dramatic entertainment anterior to the com- 
mencement of " The Faerie Queene ; " and they were continued in 
the masques which succeeded them. These allegorical personages 
were dressed in appropriate costume, were represented with their 
becoming insignia, and were thus presented bodily to the senses. 
The constant practice of witnessing the incarnation of such 
shadowy creations superinduced a habit of clothing ideas in 
allegorical language : Spenser was thus not only invited by the 
practice of the age to allegoric painting, but was actually educated 
for it. He followed the ^ stream of tendency," and has arrived at 
the highest degree of perfection in that species of composition. 
For accuracy of delineation, for correctness of description, for ■ 
propriety of attributes, and for minuteness of detail, nothing can \ 
exceed the allegorical representations of Spenser. His imagi- 
nation poured out its creations from stores which seemed inex- 
haustible, and of all shapes and colors, ever rich and vanous, and 
generaUy appropriate and felicitous. " The Faerie Queene " is, to 
use his own expression, one of the ^ deepest works of wit ; " his 
allegories involve a profound wisdom and an accurate knowledge 
of man. He had reflected deeply on his subject, and he wrote 
with a ^ learned spirit" His vivid pictures seem to exhibit the 
things of another world, from which he has torn the veil and dis- 
played its mysteries to the ignorant present time. The abstract 
and obscure are made palpable, the invisible becomes the object 
of sight, and organization is given to airy nothing : the creatures 
of the poet's brain stand before us with every mark of vitality, 
distinct in "gesture, form, and limb!" It would be endless to 
point out every instance of the forcible personification of Spenser. 
The most celebrated, and perhaps the most perfect, specimen of 
allegory tliat was ever written, is that of Despair, already men- 
tioned as the alleged cause of the patronage of Sir Philip Sidney. 

c 
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This allegory presents examples both of the abstract idea of 
despair, and of a person under its influence, both of unrivalled 
excellence for force and distinctness of delineation: the effect 
produced by the introduction of the knight flying from Despair is 
perfectly appalling. The pictures of Faith and Hope, in the Tenth 
Canto of the same book, are beautifully drawn ; in the portrait of 
the latter, a dash of doubt and fear is thrown in with exquisite 
delicacy : — 

" whether dread did dwell, 

Or anguish in her heart, is hard to tell.'' 

The Masque of Cupid, and the Cave of Mammon, may be men- 
tioned, for their wonderful variety and richness of invention ; the 
Bower of Bliss, for its assemblage of every thing in nature that 
can delight the senses, described in versification of the most 
finished elegance — of the most " dulcet and harmonious music." 
What the poet says of this enchanting spot may with propriety be 
applied to his own description of it 

'' For all that pleasing is to living eare, 

Was there consorted in one harmonee ; 
Birdes, voices, instruments, windes, waters, all agree : 

The ioyous birdes, shrouded in chearefuU shade, 
. Their notes unto the voice attempred sweet ; 

Th' angelicall sofl trembling voyces made 

To th' instruments divine respondence meet ; 

The silver-sounding instruments did meet 

With the base murmure of the waters fall 5 

The waters fall, with difference discreet, 

Now sofl, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all." 

.B. II., c. XII., s. LXXI. 

But the reader can hardly open any one of the books without 
meeting with subjects for admiration, especially in the First and 
Second : the Fourth Book, the Legend of Friendship, is less perfect 
than the rest 

As an effort of ingenuity, as a specimen of the power of unagi- 
nation, the allegorical creations of Spenser deserve the highest 
praise. But his "dark conceit" cannot always be apprehended 
without consideration ; his sibylline leaves cannot always be spelt 
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at the fiist view. The consequence is, that the allegory sometimes 
becomes a mere puzzle, possessing the ingenuity of a riddle, and 
requiring the talent of an (Edipus to unravel it. But the process 
is tedious, and the result, like the solution of a riddle, useless. If 
poetry has for its object to combine delight with mstruction; if it 
' be that ^ dulcet and gentle philosophy," as Ben Jonson expresses 
it, ^ which leads on and guides us by the han4 to action, with a 
ravishing delight and incredible sweetness," such dark conceits 
are better avoided ; unless indeed the truths to be conveyed are of 
such dazzling brightness as to require the intervention of a cloud 
to mitigate their intensity, which was not the case with those com- 
municated in ^ The Faerie C^ueene," either intrinsically, or with 
reference to the age in which the poem was produced. In fact, if 
an allegory be made use of at all, the reader should be able at a 
glance to see its bearing and application ; to convert it from its 
apparent to its real figure, as quickly as IthuriePs spear did the 
toad under which Satan was shrouded. The rich imagination and 
various knowledge of Spenser alone could have rendered a poem, 
framed in such misty moral types, at all tolerable. Six books of 
continued allegory, seventy-two cantoes of knightly conflicts and 
feats of arms, the perpetual succession of victories and defeats, the 
^mal clang of arms, and the constant recurrence to similar sub- 
jects, would have been exceedingly wearisome, if they had not 
been continually relieved and enlivened by the unparalleled afflu- 
ence of his imaginative faculty. He possessed, indeed, supreme 
dominion over the world of fiction : he had only to wave his magic 
wand, and its inhabitants appeared in all their various shapes and 
colorings, strange, fantastic, and surprising, <<gorgons, hydras, 
and chimeras dire." He has ranisacked all elements for the crea- 
tures which were or might be produced therein, explored all 
romances for the wonders of enchantment, the ancient classics for 
their mythological creations, and the Christian code for the marvels 
of theology. This strange assemblage of realities and airy nothings 
he has woven together " with antics and wild imagery," to give 
variety and interest to his poem. Such stores of learning, such 
force of description and exuberance of imagery, so much of 

" Truth severe, in fairy fiction drest," 

were never amassed together before, and will probably never be 
seen collectively again. 
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Amidst such a diversity of subjects, in a poem of such an 
extent as " The Faerie Queene," it was not to be expected that 
all the poet's allegories should be perfect Accordingly, we 
find that some of them are unmeaning, some inconsistent, and 



in others the literal and latent meaning are confounded, and 
their distinctions forgotten. An instance of the first kind occurs 
in book 11^ c. IX., where Prince Arthur and Guyon, having 
vanquished a myriad of the foes of Temperance, gain admission 
into the castle of Alma. This lady represents the mind, her 
castle the body, its portcullis the nose, its porch the mouth, 
its porter the tongue, and the sixteen warders in "glistering 
steel," circling the porch, the teeth. Alma shows them the 
curiosities of this fortress of man; conducts them into the 
kitchen or stomach, and explains the functions of digestion, &c. 
This is really a waste of ingenuity: the author had much 
better have referred us to some appropriate book in medical 
literature. And yet, useless and absurd as this allegory is, it 
has been imitated and greatly expanded by Phineas Fletcher, 
a great admirer and close imitator of Spenser, in his "Purple 
Island." As instances of inconsistency, we may refer to the 
allegory of Astrsea, or Justice, (b. V., c. I., s. IX.,) who at all 
events should have been represented as pure and undefile4; 
and yet the poet describes her as having obtained, by "slight 
and earnest search," the sword Chrysaor, which Jupiter had 
used against the Titans; and to that of Care, (b. IV., c. V., 
s. XXXVII.,) who is described as a monstrous giant, and yet is 
said to have dwelt, with his six servants, in a little cottage, 
"like soipe poore man's nest" ^ 

Jn attempting the great or the marvellous, Spenser sometimes 
becomes extravagant^ and even absurd; as, for example, in the 
description of the combat of the dragon and the red-cross 
knight, (b. L, c. XI.) This dreadful monster, which the knight 
finds stretched "upon the sunny feide of a great hill, himself 
like a great hill," is represented as having a tail which fell 
little shprt of three furlongs in length. Prodigious as this 
tail is, the knight must have had an arm of no inconsiderable, 
if not of corresponding, longitude ; for the monster having fixed 
the sting at the extremity of its tail in its antagonist'^ shoulder, 
the latter contrives to reach the other extremity, and to lop 
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off &ve joints, leaving but a stump behind. The blood which 
flows irom the wounded dragon is sufficient to turn a water- 
mill, &c. Although an author, in adopting the allegorical mode , 
of writing, has the choice of whatever forms his imaginatioi 
may body forth, yet, having once selected his agents, he u 
bound to make them act with consistency. When a poet has 
recourse to the aid of magic or enchantment, we can admit 
things beyond our experience, even though they should be 
apparently impossible; but when, without such means, a poet 
effects physical impossibilities, the vanity of his art alonB strikes 
us ; he submits to the understanding what, if ]eil to the imagi- 
nation, would have been received without difficulty into our 
poetical creed. 

These, however, are only partial obscurations of his usually 
brilliant and distinct delineations: generally speaking, his alle- 
gories are distinguished by the nicest discrimination, the most 
pictorial representation, the most forcible and appropriate symbols. 
In short, he is. one of the most absolute masters of allegoric 
writing that ever existed. 

Affluent, however, as was his imagination, marvellous as were 
his resources, it would have been impossible, had his life been 
extended to a longer date than it was, to have invented all the 
materials out of which he has fabricated this poem. His life 
must have been fully occupied with business and the muses; 
and we have sufficient evidence, in those of his works which 
remain, to convince us that he wrote with a rapid pen. He 
felt it convenient, therefore, to appropriate some incidents and 
inventions which were already manufactured. In so doing, he 
has followed the course of other men of genius. Ariosto did 
the same thing; and Shakspeare has not only adopted many 
of his plots from former plays, but has sometimes condescended 
to borrow images from them. Spenser's mind was filled with 
the stories and incidents of old romances, and he availed 
himself of them without scruple ; but he has made use of them 
like a skilful artist; he has woven them into his work with 
variations and improvements ; he has ripened them by the warmth 
of his own genius; they have become richer in flavor, and 
more glowing in color, by the process. To trace out the various 
things which the poet has adopted from preceding writers; to 
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point out in what respect he has added to, or altered and improved 
them, — might be an agreeable occupation, but would require a 
larger space than the limits of a preliminary essay will allow. 
It will be sufficient for our present purpose to indicate two or 
three examples of what we have asserted. To the old and 
favorite romance of "Morte d' Arthur," he was particularly 
indebted. It supplied him with many names for his agents; 
from it he derived the account of the birth and education 
of Sir Tristram; the mantle made of the beards of knights; 
the Blatant Beast, or Scandal, there called " the Questing Beast, 
that h&d in shape a head like a serpent's head, and a body 
like a leopard ; buttocks like a lion, and footed like a hart : and 
in his body there was such a noise, as it had been the noise 
of thirty couples of hounds questing; and such a noise that 
beast made wheresoever he went," &c. 

The ballad of "Sir Bevis of Hampton" furnished him with 
the well, by whose revivifying power the knight is restored 
to his lost vigor ; and the ballad of " The Boy and the Mantle," 
with the hint for Florimel's girdle. Spenser has also drawn 
largely from the ancient classical writers, and the poets of Italy. 
From Ariosto he has borrowed Astolpho's horn — 

" A borne in which if he but once do blow, 
The noise thereof shall trouble men so sore, 
' That all both stout and faint shall flie therefro' ''>— 

(Han-ington's Translalion, b. XV., s. X.) 

which he has given to Prince Arthur; and in the hands of 
Britomart he has placed the gold lance of Bradamante — a 
spear 

" With head whereof if any touched were, 
Straight ways to fall to grounde they must be faine." 

Harringiofif b. XXIII., 8. IX. 

There are various other incidents in "The Faerie Queene," 
which are conunon to most of the romances of chivalry, in 
which Spenser has copied the manners of that institution with 
great accuracy, but which it is unnecessary to mention specif- 
ically, as they will be recognized by every reader who is at all 
acquainted with that kind of literature. 
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It iB remarkable that, in the Second Canto of the Third 
Book, the poet treats Guyon and the red-cross knight as 
one and the same person. 

It is proper to refer the reader to faults of less importance 
than those already described — such as the poet's repetitions, 
his redundancies, and the occasional obscurities which arise 
from his frequent use of ellipses ; as where he speaks of the 
"other leg" of Occasion, and the "other blincked eye" of 
Malbecco, without any antecedent mention of either. These 
faults are almost entirely owing to the stanza in which the 
poem is written ; for, whilst it exhibits the most perfect specimen 
of rhythmical modulation in the language, it has subjected the 
poet to various inconveniences. The necessity of so many 
identical cadences as this stanza requires, obliged him to resort 
to expedients which have occasionally diminished its energy; 
it frequently led him to an amplification of the thought, or to a 
virtual repetition of it with a slight variation in the circumstances, 
and compelled him to have recourse to trifling circumlocutions 
and redundancy of expression, which weaken the' force and 
effect of his sentiments and descriptions. The same necessity 
has produced occasional meanness or impropriety of expression, 
and has obliged him repeatedly to alter the orthography of words, 
that, if he cannot satisfy the ear, he may at least please the 
eye. — After all, we may well wonder at the variety, as well 
as harmony, which Spenser has communicated to this stanza; 
« and we only mention those little defects, because, in a criticism 
of such a work, they ought not to be omitted. 

Spenser has been censured for his misrepresentations of the 
mythological creed of the ancients; but a violation of classical 
fiction is, after all, no very heinous offence, for the ancients them- 
selves did not always agree in their representations of it His 
practice of mingling the mysteries of Christian theology with th\* 
creations of his own brain, may not be so defensible ; although it 
is manifest, from the uniform tenor of his wwks, that the poet is 
blameless as to any intentional irreverence on the subject of 
religion. 

The poet has been also censured, and justly, for the disgusting 
images and coarse expressions with which he has accompanied 
some of his descriptions ; as, for example, those of Error and Envy, 
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which are perfectly revolting. His conception of the disagreeable 
Und offensive, wbb as vivid as his sense of that which is beautiful ; 
and his object being to excite dislike, he appears to have consid- 
ered that no terms could be too forcible for the purpose. He was 
injudicious, however, in not distinguishing between that which is 
forcible and that which is merely calculated to excite loathing 
and disgust : a portion of these disagreeable sensations is inevi- 
tably transferred from the objects represented, to the poem and the 
poet ; and as the images and expressions we have been reprobating 
are perfectly unnecessary for the purpose of exciting tlie reader^s 
dislike of the false and the vicious, it is to be lamented that 
Spenser should not l;iave been more careful in his choice of thenL 

To increase the obscurity of this extraordinary production, 
Spenser has not only given an allegorical tiu-n to it, but has invest- 
ed it with a political meaning, and designed Queen Elizabeth and 
her courtiers under' the ideal inhabitants . of the Land of Faerie. 
The only one whom he has expressly indicated is Elizabeth, 
who is represented by Gloriana, or the fairy queen. The other 
individuals pointed out by critics as being also shadowed forth, are 
merely conjectural. 

Occasional indications of a querulous and dissatisfied disposition 
break out in different parts of his works, and apparently without 
any sufficient foundation. For, according to the measure of 
reward which poets then received, Spenser had no reason to 
complain ; but, on the contrary, until the spoliation of his property, 
which immediately preceded his death, might have said, in the 
language of an ancient poet, " The lines are fallen unto me in 
pleasant places ; yea, I have a goodly heritage." But he had formed 
a lofty estimate of his own powers, and appears to have considered 
his remuneration by no means equal to the value of his literary 
productions. 

Spenser has been variously characterized. — The celebrated 
satirist, Thomas Nash, terms him "Fame's eldest favorite;" 
Drayton, the "learned Colin;" Dryden observes of him, "No 
man was ever bom with a greater genius than Spenser, or had 
more knowledge to support it" In another place he says, " I must 
acknowledge that Virgil in Latin, and Spenser in English, have 
been my masters ; " and Milton calls him " our sage, senous 
Spenser, whom I dare be known to think a better teacher than 
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Scotus or Aquinafi." Pope speaks of Spenfler with delight;— 
" There is something in Spenser," says he, " that pleases one as 
strongly in one's old age as it did in one's youth. I read < The 
Faerie Q,ueene' when 1 was about twelve, with a vast deal of 
delight ; and I think it gave me as much when I read it over a year 
or two ago." And Shakspeare has testified his admiration of 
Spenser in the sonnet in praise of Music and Poetry, printed in 
" The Passionate Pilgrim," if that sonnet be properly ascribed to 
him. " The Passionate Pilgrim " was published in 1599 ; but in 
the preceding year appeared a Collection of Poems by Richard 
Bamfield, amongst which this sonnet is found ; and, as the pub- 
lisher of the former has not been very scrupulous, in other 
instances, in appropriating to Shakspeare property which did not 
belong to him, there is some reason, from this circumstance, to 
doubt the propriety of ascribing it to him. It is, however, a pretty 
sonnet, and would not discredit even Shakspeare. It is deserving 
of remark, that the expression " dark conceit," which occurs in this 
sonnet, is also applied by Bamfield to Spenser, in another place. 

'' If music and sweet poetry agree. 

As they must needs, — the sister and the brother,— 
Then must the love be great Hwixt you and me, 

Because thou lov'st the one and I the other. 
Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 

Upon the lute doth ravish human sense ; 
Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such, 

As, passing all conceit, needs no defence. 
Thou lov'st to hear the sweet melodious sound 

That Phoebus' lute (the Queen of Music) makes $ 
And I in deep delight am chiefly drown'd 

When as himself to singing he betakes : 
One God is God of both, (as poets feign;) 
One knight loves both, and both in thee remain • " 

Of these characters of Spenser, the most precise and appropriate 
is that of Milton. But although his genius waB rather inclined to 
the grave than the gay, he was not deficient in the power of de- 
picting the light and airy, the festive and the voluptuous. The 
accuracy of Dryden's expression, " that no man was ever bom with 
a greater genius," cannot be admitted. Spenser » deficient in 
pathos. Notwithstanding "The Faerie Queene" abounds witl 
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situations susceptible of the greatest interest, he never succeeds 
in perfectly engaging our feelings. He is never intensely im- 
passioned. This defect may in some measure be ascribed to the 
nature of the poem: occupied with a real and an allegorical 
nature, his attention was necessarily divided; being continually 
reminded of the propriety of a consistent delineation of alle- 
gorical character, he was probably restrained from abandoning 
himself to the tendencies of his heart His great excellence is in 
the description of terror, affiight, astonishment, and despair ; and 
in the representation of these passions he sometimes approaches 
the sublime. 

Although Spenser is one of the great names inscribed on the 
rolls of English poets, he has been much more talked of than 
read, and less talked of than he really deserves. The perusal of 
" The Faerie Queene " is confined to comparatively few persons. 
That it is not resorted to by general readers is, we conceive, to be 
ascribed in a great measure to the antiquated diction in which it 
is written, and to the necessity of preserving the ancient or- 
thography — a necessity which arises from the liberties the poet 
nas taken, in changing the spelling of words, for the sake of 
rhymes. Hughes tried the experiment of reducing " The Faerie 
Queene " into modem orthography ; the consequence of which is, 
that Spenser is made in his edition the author of many dissonant 
rhymes. In the opinion of Malone, however, "The Faerie 
Queene " is written in the language of the poet's age. From this 
opinion, as a general one, we are constrained to dissent; for 
although we are aware that whole stanzas may be produced from 
this poem, written in the diction then in use, yet a great portion 
of it is clothed in a more antiquated language, as we think will 
be evident on a comparison of " The Faerie Queene " with the 
productions of Daniel, Sidney, and other poets of that period. 
The language of Spenser's pastorals is cast in a still more ancient 
mould. The difficulty which the diction of " The Faerie Queene " 
presents, however, is more apparent than real, and will be over- 
come by the perusal of a few cantos ; and when that difficulty is 
vanquished, and the gates of the temple are once unlocked, the 
slight effort which it costs will be amply repaid by the variety of 
its ornaments, and the beauty of the workmanship. 

Philip MASXERinAir. 
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Iw " The Faerie Queene," we have but a portion of the author'^ 
original plan, according to which the poem was to have been 
completed in twelve books; and, though there is a tradition 
that it was actually finished, and that the manuscript of the 
last six books was lost by the carelessness of the person to 
whom it was intrusted to bring to England, yet the story rests 
on no sufficient foundation, and is in itself highly improbable. 
It is much more likely that the sorrows and misfortunes, which 
clouded the last three years of the poet's life, deprived him 
of both the will and the power to engage in poetical composition. 
He has himself sketched the outline which he intended to fill 
up, in his prefatory letter addressed to Sir Walter Raleigh — 
a composition which no 6ne can read without a sigh of regret 
that so noble a design had not been executed in its whole 
extent The portion which we have, beautiful as it is, labors 
under peculiar disadvantages, since it was the author's intention 
to bring aU his characters back again to the court of the 
fairy queen, in the Twelfth Book, at the expiration of a year 
from the period at which they are supposed to have left it; 
and this book would have contained the introductory and ex- 
planatory matter, which, as he himself observes, should have 
been stated first in a formal history. In this book, all the 
separate threads of the story were to have been brought together, 
and the necessary unity given to the whole poem. Had aT 
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the poem been written except the last book, it would still have 
been incomplete, in the same manner as an arch would be, 
which contained every stone except the key-stone. 

The First Book is entitled the Legend of Holiness, represented 
in the person of the red-cross knight, or St George, the tutelaiy 
saint of England, through whom the poet was enabled to 
address at once the patriotic and religious sympathies of his 
countrymen. To him the fairy queen had assigned the adven- 
ture of subduing the dragon by which the kingdom of Una's 
father was laid waste, and his person endangered. Una herself 
had gone to the court of the fairy queen to solicit a champion, 
and, at the commencement of the book, is represented as accom- 
panying the knight upon his expedition. By Holiness is meant 
spiritual or religious excellence in general; and the various 
adventures of the knight are emblematic of the struggles and 
trials by which the religious principle reaches its full stature 
and mature strength; of the dangers to which it is exposed, 
and the temptations by which it is assailed. In this point 
of view we are to regard the knight's contest with Error and 
her monstrous brood; his successful battle with Sansfoy, or 
Unbelief; his victory over Sansjoy, or Indifference ; his adven- 
tures in the House of Pride; his defeat by Orgofflio, &c. In 
the purity and innocence of Una, we readily recognize the 
emblem of Truth. Her own nature is one of spotless excellence, 
and the misfortunes which she endures are never brought about 
by any misconduct, or even mistake, of her own. But the 
red-cross knight is not without the human element of imper- 
fection. Whenever he encounters the principles of evil in 
their true shape, as the paynim knights, Sansfoy and Sansjoy, 
he prevails in the contest; but when they are veiled with a 
form of goodness, as in Archimago and Duessa, he becomes 
their dupe and victim. Archimago, or Arch Magician, is 
Hypocrisy, or the evil principle, antagonist to goodness generally. 
He "wins the confidence of the knight in the disguise of a 
reverend hermit, and, by the help of Duessa, or Deceit, separates 
him from Truth. He becomes a courtier in the House of Pride, 
and, enervated by self-indulgence, falls an easy prey to the 
attack of Orgoglio. 

Much of this book is susceptible of a theological interpreta- 
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tion. Kirkrapine, in the Third Canto, is, as his name denotes, 
a spoiler of churches. He is the favored paramour of Ahessa, 
or Ignorance; and Corceca, or Superstition, is too blind to 
discern his real character. Orgoglio (c. VH.) seems to represent 
a proud and oppressive hierarchy; and Duessa, in the Eighth 
Canto, is presented to us with the trappings and appendages 
with which Protestant zeal has been accustomed to delineate 
the Romish church. The wasting captivity which the knight 
endures in the castle of Orgoglio, is, perhaps, emblematic of the 
violence done to the principles of primitive Christianity by 
their combination with worldly power and splendor; with the 
intrigues of ambitious churchmen, and the self-indulgent habits 
of purple abbots. This form of explanation is sanctioned by 
the hi^h authority of Sir Walter Scott, who, indeed, views the 
whole book as susceptible of an ecclesiastical sense. The follow- 
ing passage is contained in a review by him of Todd's Spenser, 
in the Edinburgh Review for October, 1805: — "The red-cross 
knight, in the obvious and general interpretation, signifies 
Holiness, or the perfection of the spiritual man in religion; 
but, in the political and particular sense, the adventures of 
St George bear a peculiar and obvious, though not a uniform, 
reference to the history of the Church of England, as established 
by Queen Elizabeth. Thus we find the orthodox church, in 
its earlier history, surmounting the heresies of the Arians and 
many others; as the red-cross knight, while animated by the 
voice of Una, or Truth, destroys the monster Error and her 
brood. Again, he defeats Sansfoy, but falls into the snares 
of Duessa, the leman of the vanquished knight Thus the 
church, in the reign of Constantino, triumphed over paganism, 
but was polluted by error in consequence of its accession to 
temporal sovereignty. Hence its purity was affected by those 
vices which are described as inhabiting the House of Pride; 
and, becoming altogether relaxed in discipline, the church was 
compelled to submit to the dominatibn of the pope. These 
events are distinctly figured out in the imprisonment of the 
red-cross knight in the castle of Orgoglio, and in Duessa's 
assuming the trappings and seven-headed palfrey of the whore 
of Babylon. Here the poet also seems to have shadowed 
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forth what was not too plainly to he named — the peisecution 
in the days of Queen Mary: — 

' But all the floor (too filthy to be told) 
With blood of guiltless babes and innocents trae, 
Which there were slain as sheep out of the fold, 
Defiled waS; that dreadful was to view 3 
And sacred ashes over it was strowed new/ 

The conquests of Orgoglio and Duessa do therefore plainly 
figure forth the downfall of Popery in England, as the enlarge- 
ment of the red-cross knight signifies the freedom of the 
Protestant church, happily accomplished by the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth." 

The knight's encounter with Despair, in the !Ninth Canto, 
and his discipline and penance in the House of Holiness, in 
the Tenth, are typical of the moods of feeling and states of 
mind to be passed through by him who has wandered from 
the path of right, and incurred the reproof of a sensitive 
conscience, ere he can attain to peace of mind and self-respect 
The dragon is social evil in general, which can only be success- 
fully combated by one who assails it in the spirit of religious 
hope and trust The adventures of Una are expressive of the 
difficulties and opposition which Truth encounters, when solitary 
and unprotected, though the parallel must not be attempted 
to be too minutely traced; nor can we readily perceive the 
interpretation of the lion and Sir Satjn-ane. Prince Arthur, 
in this, as in the other books, acts a conspicuous part, to display 
his superiority in that particular virtue conmiemorated in each 
of them. It is to be observed that the task of the red-cross 
knight is not completed hy, the destruction of the dragon, but 
that he departs, at the end of the book, to engage in other 
adventures assigned to him by the fairy queen. This course 
was undoubtedly adopted in order to connect this book more 
closely with the rest of the poem; for otherwise it would 
have had no other bond of union than that derived* from the 
character of Prince Arthur, common to all, and from that of 
Archimago. 

In point of literary merit, the First Book is superior to any other, 
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except the Second. It is full of that peculiar power which has 
given Spenser so high a place among poets. The "heavenly 
Una, with her milk-white lamb," is one of the loveliest creations 
of genius. Her unifoim meekness in misfortune, and the gentle 
serenity of her temper, would have made her insipid in the hands 
of an inferior artist; but what we see in her is the repose of 
heaven, and not the apathy of earth ; and the tranquillity of the 
stream comes from its depth, and not its sluggishness. In the 
description of the House of Pride, and its inmates, (c. IV.,) we 
observe the perfection of that power of giving form and substance 
to the aiiy abstractions of the mind, in which Spenser is alone and 
unapproached. The picture is formed as we read, and stands 
before the eye in the vivid hues of Titian or Rubens. Duessa's 
journey to the realms of Night, in aid of the vanquished Sans- 
joy, (c. V.,) is a passage of the greatest sublimity and grandeur. 
The description of Jthe cave of Despair (c. IX.) is also of the 
highest order of poetry, and, in its distinctness, relief, and sharp 
precision of outline, reminds us of Dante's terrific picture of Count 
Ugolino. Nor should we overlook the elaborate and picturesque 
stanzas (c. VII., s. XXIX.) in which we are first made ac- 
quainted with Prince Arthur, which present to us a most 
beautiful picture of youthful grace, manly valor, engaging gen- 
tleness, and unspotted truth. It has been generally supposed that 
in Prince Arthur the author has complimented the virtues and 
accomplishments of his friend Sir Philip Sidney, for whose pre- 
mature death the nation was still mourning at the time the first 
three books of "The Faerie Queene" were published; and the 
sketch derives a deep and tender interest in the reflection that its 
glowing colors were supplied by love and memory. 

This book also is disfigured by some of Spenser's obvious 
defects, and especially that coarseness of expression which defaces 
some of his finest passages, though, even in reading these, the 
reader's mind struggles between admiration of the poet's power, 
and disgust at the images he presents. Sir James Mackintosh, in 
reporting a conversation with Mr. Burke, says that the latter 
quoted the "sublime but nauseous stanza" in which are described 
the abominations which flowed from the mouth of Error (b. L, 
c I., s. XX.) — a combination of epithets which may be applied to 
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many other stanzas of « The Faerie Queene." Spenser is seldom 
^nauseous" without being *< sublime," or at least picturesque. 

The Second Book is entitled the Legend of Temperance, and 
is devoted to the adventures of Sir Guyon, to whom the faiiy 
queen had assigned the adventure, second in order, to bring into 
subjection the witch Acrasia, and destroy her residence, the Bower 
of Bliss. Sir Guyon represents the quality of Temperance, in its 
largest sense ; meaning that virtuous self-government which holds 
in check not only the inferior sensual appetites, but also the 
^y impulses of passion and the movements of revenge. The opposite 
y vice is imaged in Acrasia, a beautiful and fascinating woman, 
whose dwelling is the Bower of Bliss, situated upon a floating 
island, and embellished with every thing calculated to charm the 
senses and' wrap the soul in oblivious indulgence. Sir Guyon, 
like the red-cross knight, is not without human weakness ; and as 
the latter is guided and supported by the spotless Una, so the 
former is attended by a reverend palmer, who is without the ele- 
ment of earthly imperfection, and whose counsel and assistance 
are indispensable to the knight The various characters and 
adventures in this book are so many illustrations of the virtue of 
temperance and the vice to which it is opposed. In Mordaunt and 
Amavia (c. L) we see the fatal effects of intemperance in drinking. 
Medina, Elissa, and Perissa, readily explain themselves; so do 
Furor and Occasion. Pyrochles and Cymochles represent the 
mischiefs of ungovernable passion, headlong in its impulses, sud- 
den in quarrel, without constancy of purpose, and allured from the 
pursuit of revenge, even, by the baits of sensual indulgence. 
Phoedria, as the poet himself interprets her, is immodest Mirth. 
In the knight's visit to the dreary abode of Mammon, (c. VII.,) we 
are warned against indulging extravagant wishes for great wealth 
or worldly honor. In the minute parallel drawn between the 
castle of Alma and the human body, (c. IX.,) the poet has shown 
more ingenuity than taste. Archimago reappears as a crafly 
architect of mischief, and a new element of evil is introduced in 
Atin. Prince Arthur is again the generous champion of the 
oppressed, and comes like a guardian angel to the aid of Sir 
Guyon in his hour of need. 
So far aB the action and progress of the story are concerned, the 
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First and Second Books are disconnected with each other and with 
the rest of the poem. The red-cross knight appears for a moment 
in the second book, it is true, but merely crosses the stage, and 
takes no part in the drama. Some of the characters, however, who 
are introduced to us for the first time in this book, are frequently 
met with afterwards, and deserve a few moments' consideration. 
Braggadochio and Trompart monopolize all the interest in ^ The 
Faerie Queene" which springs from a comic source. In their 
conception and execution, the poet has not been more than mod- 
erately successful. Though there is a good deal of wit and humor 
shown in their adventures and discourse, yet we, have too much of 
them, and from the want of variety in the manifestation of their 
folly, the interest is worn off, and the reader feels a relief when 
Braggadochio is scourged out of the lists (b. V., c. IIL) and they 
are seen no more. In this book, too, the radiant vision of Bel- 
phoebe breaks upon us for the first time, (c. III., s. XXI.) She is a 
flattered likeness of Queen Elizabeth — the woman, as contra- 
distinguished from the queen, who is imaged in Gloriana. The 
wits of Elizabeth's rej^gn were an exception to the principle 
involved in the memorable observation of Tacitus, — "gliscente 
adulationa magna ingenia deterrebantur," for the most gifted of 
them vied with each other in ministering to their sovereign's morbid 
appetite for the most highflown adulation. Flattery more highly 
seasoned may have been ofiered her, but none more delicate and 
graceful, than that contained in the finished portrait of Belphoebe. 
She represents that pure and high-spirited maidenhood, which the 
ancients imbodied in Diana; and, like her, the forest is her 
dwelling-place, and the chase her favorite pastime. The breezes 
have imparted to her their own fleetness, and the swaying foliage, 
its graceful movement She comes attended with a train of sylvan 
images and associations — the dewy meadow, tlie sunny hill-side, 
the woven roof of foliage, and the jocund horn, startling Echo from 
her woodland seat She has womanly graces, but not womanly 
affections. She is passionless and pure, self-sustained and self- 
dependent, << in maiden meditation fancy free," and shines with a 
cold, lunar light, and not the warm glow of day. The author has 
mingled the elements of her nature so skilfully, that the result is 
nothing harsh, unnatural, or unfeminine ; and has so combined the 
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lofly and the ideal with the graceful and attractiTe, that we behold 
in her a creature recalling the beauti^ line of a living poet,* — 

" Too fair for worship, too divine for love." 

In portions of this book, the poetry is more lavish and splendid 
than in any other part of « The Faerie Queene." The description 
of the residence of Phoedria, in the Sixth Canto, and the whole of 
the Twelfth Canto, arc elaborated with a luxuriance of imagery, 
a warmth of coloring, and a rich flow of verse unsurpassed in any 
literature. The Bower of Bliss is painted with an Oriental afflu- 
ence of fancy, and steeped in the most gorgeous hues of sunset 
Spenser is here und^r considerable obligations to the Italian poets, 
and especially Tasso ; but we may apply to him what Dryden so 
happily said of Ben Jonson — " He invades authors like a monarch ; 
and what would be theft in other poets, is only victory in him." 
The flowers which he transplants from the sunny gardens of Italy 
gain new bloom and fragrance by being transferred to a colder 
clime. Sir Guyon's descent into the cave of Mammon, in the 
Seventh Canto, is not less remarkable for power in the delineation 
of images of gloom and terror. But the book, taken as a whole, is 
of unequal merit. Portions of it are in bad taste ; and the Tenth 
Canto contains one of the dullest of chronicles, which few will be 
induced to read, except from a sense of duty. 

Upton, the only one of Spenser's editors who has made any 
attempts to point out his historical allusions, conjectures that the 
Earl of Essex is represented in Sir Guyon ; and Dr. Whitgifl;, in 
the palmer ; that the Duke of Anjou, who solicited the hand of 
Queen Elizabeth, is caricatured in Braggadochio, and his accom- 
plished ambassador, Simier, in Trompart. Upon these points (to 
borrow a favorite expression of Upton's) I "neither affirm nor 
deny," but leave the question to be decided by the reader's own 
judgment 

The Third Book is entitled the Legend of Chastity, typified by 
a female warrior, Britomartis, armed with a magic spear, which 
nothing can resist, and which is emblematic of the protection 
which purity and innocence insure. In this book, some variations 
are observable from the design and conception of the two former 
ones. Sir Scudamore is the knight to whom the fairy queen 

* Milman. 
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had assigned the adventure of snbduing the enchanter, Busirane ; 
but he does not represent the virtue which is the subject of the 
book, nor does he succeed in the enterprise which he undertakes, 
which is performed by Britomart, upon whom the interest mainly 
depends. Prince Arthur is introduced, as before, but performs 
nothing of any consequence, and does not contribute at all to the 
accomplishment of the adventure. 

The Fourth Book may also be considered in immediate connec- 
tion with the Third, as it is little more than a continuation of the 
adventures begun in it It is entitled the Legend of Friendship, 
which is illustrated in Cambell and Triamcmd, who, at first enemies, 
become afterwards attached friends. But no particular enterprise 
forms the subject of this book ; no new champion appears from the 
court of the fairy queen; the interest springs from the same 
sources as in the Third Book; and the knights, whose mutual 
attachment gives to the book its title and ostensible subject, are 
introduced incidentally, and their story constitutes merely an 
episode. 

The poet's purpose, jh these two books, seems to have been to 
treat of the various relations of the two sexes, and the influences to 
which woman is exposed in social life, and to show the beauty 
and power of feminine virtue. The various forms of the passion 
of love, its different manifestations in different natures, are im- 
bodied in Artegal and Britomart, Marinell and Florimel, and 
Scudamore and Amoret Malecasta (b. III., c. I.) is Incontinence, 
whose six attendant knights are expressive of qualities congenial 
to her own nature. In Malbecco (b. IIL, c. IX., X.) we see the self- 
inflicted torments endured by him "who dotes, yet doubts; sus- 
pects, yet strongly loves." Lust is shadowed forth in various 
monstrous and loathsome shapes. Paridell and Blandamour are 
fickle and inconstant libertines. In Pseana (b. IV., c. IX.) is delin- 
eated a woman of such mingled elements that her character is 
moulded by the circumstances into which she is thrown, and her 
salvation is to be ascribed to the purifying influence of a sincere 
and virtuous attachment 

The main interest of these two books is derived from the 
sketches which they contain of womanly character. Spenser's 
tenderness, sensibility, and purity of feeling, gave him peculiar 
advantages in treating this theme. He understood the strength 
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and weakness of the female heart, and he felt for woman that 
respect which is entertained by every man of genius who keeps 
the primitive whiteness of his soul unstained. There were many 
feminine elements in his own soft and gentle nature, which gave 
him a fellow-feeliDg with the ^ delicate creatures," whom he has 
delineated with a beauty and truth which show that his whole 
heart was in his work. Four distinct forms of feminine excellence 
are displayed to us in Belphoebe, Britomart, Amoret, and FlorimeL 
Belphcebe has been already mentioned. Britomart resembles Bel- 
phoBbe in her purity and spirit, but differs from her in entertaining 
that softer passion which the former had never known. She is a 
dignified and intellectual woman, inspiring awe as well as awakening 
love ; and the passion which she feels and struggles against is of 
a high ideal nature, kindled by the contemplation of an unsubstan- 
tial image of excellence. In order to express the power of chastity 
as an active principle, quenching the flames of animal appetite, 
and dissolving the spell by which its victim had been enthralled, 
the poet has encountered a difficulty which not even his genius 
has been able entirely to overcome. No wealth of poetry can 
make a fighting woman attractive. The qualities of a warrior are 
as inconsistent with feminine softness, as his robust and sinewy 
limbs and well-defined muscles are with the delicate outline of 
feminine beauty. Though the poet has stuggled so hard to make 
Britomart interesting, there is still something repulsive about her. 
Belphoebe is supernatural, or above nature ; but Britomart is un- 
natural, or opposed to nature. We wonder at Artegal's loving a 
woman whom he had fought with, and by whom he had been 
rudely hurled from his horse. Still we must not be blind to the 
merit of the sketch as a work of art, which is indeed of a high 
order ; and if the poet has not succeeded in all that he attempted, 
it was because he attempted an impossibility. 

Amoret is a beautiful contrast both to her twin-sister Belphcebe 
and to Britomart She is the complement of Belphcebe, and 
has those properties which the latter is without, and which 
are essential to the completeness of woman's nature. She differs 
from Britomart, on the other hand, in her helplessness and 
constant need of protection and support Britomart is 

'' A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command.^' 
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But Amorct is of the affections all-compact She needs a 
stronger nature to cling to, as the tendrils of the vine require 
a frame-work to twine themselves ahout She expresses the 
affectionate devotedness of a loving and tender wife, whose 
whole soul flows into her husband's, as the river into the sea. 
Sir Scudamour is a chivalrous and accomplished knight, but 
seems to be introduced merely on account of his relation to 
Amoret He relates the manner in which he won his bride 
in a beautiful allegory, the pith and substance of which is, 
that ^ faint heart never won fair lady," and that he who resolves 
to succeed has already half succeeded. 

Timias is a character whom the reader will naturally associate 
with Amoret He represents, apparentiy, the spirit of chivalrous 
honor and generosity, and is supposed to be intended as a 
compliment to the poet's friend, Sir Walter Raleigh. In his 
adventures, certain historical, or rather biographical, allusions 
are believed to be involved. Here we are again induced to 
have recourse to the authority of Sir Walter Scott, who remarks 
that **The affection of Timias for BelphcBbe is allowed, on 
all hands, to allude to Sir Walter Raleigh's pretended admiration 
of Queen Elizabeth; and his disgrace, on account of a less 
Platonic intrigue witii the daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
together with his restoration to favor, are plainly pointed out 
in the subsequent events. But no conunentator has noticed 
the beautiful insinuation by which the poet points out the error 
of his friend, and of his friend's wife. Timias finds Amoret 
in the arms of Corflambo, or Sensual Passion ; he combats the 
monster unsuccessfully, and wounds the lady in his arms." 

We now come to the consideration of Florimel, that beautiful 
but perplexing vision. Her name is compounded of two Latin 
words, meaning honey and JUnoers; thus betokening the sweet 
and delicate elements of which her nature is moulded. She 
seems to express the gentie delicacy and timid sensitiveness 
of woman ; and her adventures, the perils and rude encounters 
to which these qualities are exposed in a world of passion 
and violence. She flees alike from friend and foe, and finds 
tircachery in those upon whom she had thrown herself for 
protection ; and yet she is mtroduced to us under circumstances 
not altogether consistent with feminine delicacy, as having left 

VOL. I. E 
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the court of the fairy queen, m pursuit of a knight who did 
not even return her passion. We observe, too, that most of the 
knights seem acquainted with her person, and familiar with 
her story ; and she is evidently the object of their enthusiastic 
admiration. Her false image, the "snowy Florimel,'' made by 
the witch, seems to differ from her, as prudery differs from 
delicacy. But what are the emblems veiled under the form 
of the monster who pursues her? (b. III., c. VIL, s. XXII.) — 
of the magic girdle, by which he is tamed ? (b. EL, c. VIL, 
8. XXXVI.) — of the old man in the boat, by whom she is 
so rudely treated? (b. 111*, c. Vlll.,) &c. Marinell, also, her 
lover, is a character not readily to be explained. He evidently 
savors of the sea, and perhaps imbodies the spirit of maritime 
adventure, for which the reign of Elizabeth wsu3 so remarkable. 
But what is the meaning of the rich strand, and of his overthrow 
by Britomart ? Upton conjectures that Marinell is a type of the 
celebrated Lord Howard of Effingham, so memorable for the 
part he took in the defeat of liie Armada. In the flight 
of Florimel, he traces also an allusion to Mary of Scotland's 
seeking shelter in England from the violence of her rebellious 
subjects. 

In addition to the historical allusions mentioned above. Sir 
Walter Scott remarks that " The fiery spirit of the unfortunate 
Earl of Westmoreland is detected under the personage of 
Blandamour, fickle both in friendship and in love, and easily 
heated into brawls, even when an exile." Paridel is also 
conjectured to be a likeness of the Earl of Northumberland, 
who, in conjunction with the Earl of Westmoreland, engaged 
in a rebellion against Q,ueen Elizabeth, in which he himself 
lost his life, and his associate his rank and fortune, and was 
obliged to abandon his country. 

In point of literary merit, the Third Book, though inferior 
to the First and Second, is superior to the rest of the poem. 
Indeed, there is an obvious falling off after the Third Book, 
and the last three books are decidedly inferior to the first 
three. The Fourth is the least interesting of all. The Masque 
of Cupid, in the Third Book, (c. XII.,) is an unsurpassed 
specimen of Spenser's astonishing power of allegorical painting. 
The thin phantoms of the mind, Hope, Fancy, Desire, pass 
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before us in a costume as picturesque as it is appropriate; 
and each is stamped with an individuality as marked us that 
which distinguishes the men and women whom we meet in the 
streets. The conception and execution of the character of Flori- 
mel are also full of poetry ; and the passage (b. III., c. I., s. XV.) 
in which she is first introduced to us, with her long yellow locks 
floating meteor-like behind her, from the swiftness of her flight, 
is one of the most vivid and beautiful in the whole poem. In the 
account of the birth of Belphcebe and Amoret, and in the descrip- 
tion of the gardens of Adonis, (b. III., c. VI.,) Spenser has shown 
a good deal of curious learning, and a familiarity with those 
mystical doctrines of Plato and Pythagoras which were more 
favorite objects of study in his age than in our own. He ia indeed 
quite remarkable among poets for his learning, especially his 
classical learning. His acquaintance with the mythology of 
antiquity was extensive ; and though he has sometimes departed 
from it, yet, in most cases, he did so intentionally, in order to 
make the fable suit his purposes better. He has been censured 
for interweaving so much of heathen mythology into his poem ; 
and without undertaking to defend him unreservedly, it may be 
remarked, that these stories and allusions had not become then 
so hackneyed as they are now, and that he has the example of all 
the prominent writers of his time to bear him out. 

The Fifth Book is devoted to the quality of Justice, represented 
in Artegal, who is attended by Talus, a man of iron, whose invul- 
nerable frame, resistless strength, and passionless nature, are 
expressive of the power which executes the decrees of justice and 
the mandates of magistrates. ArtegaJ's main object is to rescue 
Irena from the tyranny of Grantorto ; but, like a chivalrous knight 
errant, he is ready to turn aside and subdue thd spirit of mischief 
and violence, wherever it may be encountered. The incidents in 
this book are illustrative of civil justice, the enlightened supporter 
of social order, and the foe alike of oppression and lawlessness. 
Pollent6 is a tyrant, whose power rests upon the double support of 
strength and wealth, both of which the knight successfully resists. 
The "gyant" in the Second Book is a political fanatic, who has 
turned the brains of the populace with wild visions of reform. It 
is not easy to perceive exactly what is expressed in Radigund ; 
but in her victory over the knight, the poet shows us that the 
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perfection of truth and justice is to <<reck its own rede," and abide 
strictly by the same law which is prescribed to others. His 
captive estate and degrading occupation have an air of mora] 
dignity about them, since they have been brought upon him by hii 
jiense of right ; and the important truth is taught us, that moral 
heroism is wholly independent of social position. Prince Arthur 
shares with Artegal the action and the interest of this book. 

The Fifth Book swarms with historical allusions, some of then 
so obvious as not to be mistaken. Sir Burbon (c. XII.) is King 
Henry IV. of France, and the Lady Flourdelis is the genius of 
France. In the assistance given to Belg^ (c. XI.) by the British 
prince, we perceive the aid and protection afforded to the Nether- 
lands by Queen Elizabeth, in their desperate stniggle against the 
power of Spain. The king of Spain, the hush-word of the English 
nursery in Spenser's time, is imaged in Geryoneo, Grantorto, and 
the Soudan. Mercilla (c. IX.) is Queen Elizabeth, and Duessa, 
her unfortunate rival, Mary of Scotland. These historical paraL 
lels are pursued by Upton much furtlier. Artegal himself accord- 
ing to his authority, is Arthur Lord Grey of Wilton, the patron of 
the poet, and a lord deputy of Ireland, where his severe measures 
against the rebels made him liable to the charge of extreme i 

cruelty ; but, if Spenser may be believed, without reason. Irena 
is also supposed to be Ireland ; Sir Gergis is Walsingham ; the 
Seneschall of Gerioneo is the bigoted and merciless Duke of Alva. 
Prince Arthur, also, he supposes to be the Earl of Leicester, | 

though, so far as conduct and success are concerned, the parallel 
is very incomplete. In PoUent^ (c. 11.) he discerns a resemblance 
to Charles IX. of France, "who by sleights did underfong" the 
Protestants ; and in Guizor, to the Duke of Guize, the head of the 
Popish league. 

The adventures commenced in the Third Book are brought to 
a close in the Fifth ; or rather we hear no more of them, though \ 

they are not all concluded. In the Sixth Book, we are introduced 
to a new set of actors, and a different scene. To Sir Calidore, the 
graceful representative of courtesy, is assigned the office of sub 
duing the <* blatant beast," which seems to be a type of Slander oj 
Calumny ; though, in one passage at least, (c. XII., s. XXIV.,) hi 
seems to be emblematic of the sour and austere violence of tht 
Puritans. This adventure, however, occupies but a small portioi 
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of the book, or of the knight's time ; nor does the narrative present 
any allegorical difficulties. Cmdor and Turpine express dis- 
courtesy. In the wounds and sufiferings of Serena, we are shown 
the dangers to which a young maiden exposes herself by a single 
imprudent step. In the << salvage " man, we see in the rough ore 
the attractive qualities which are refined and polished in Sir 
Calidore. Prince Arthur appears for a moment, but performs 
nothing of consequence. 

The charm of this book dwells chiefly in the Ninth, Tenth, and 
Eleventh Cantoes. The pastoral reed has never breathed forth 
sweeter notes than in this beautiful episode, which was probably 
introduced in compliment to the taste which the ^ Arcadia " of Sir 
Philip Sidney had rendered so generaL It is an extremely attrac- 
tive picture of simple sylvan life ; that kind of life which busy 
men of the world sigh for, but which would make them miserable if 
attained. Spenser has steered between the two extremes of tawdry 
finery and repulsive coarseness; his shepherds are neither senti- 
mental Strephons, nor brutal boors. Melibee is a character which 
poets are constantly reproducing, but which are always attractive 
— a good old man, who has derived a gentle wisdom from the 
tranquil retreats in which his days have glided away, and who 
enjoys the " ignorance which is bliss," as a compensation for the 
want of the <* knowledge which is power." Pastorella is a form of 
female loveliness and excellence, unlike any that have been before 
presented to us, but conceived with equal power and executed 
with equal skill. She is full of a fresh, woodland beauty, and 
painted with a pencil dipped in morning dew. She realizes the 
fine description of Wordsworth : — 

''Three years she grew in sun and showery 
Then Nature said, ' A lovelier flower 

On earth was never sown ; 
This child I to myself will take : 
She shall be mine, and I will meice 

A lady of my own.' " 

Colin Clout is the poet himself. The « country lass," in the Tenth 
Canto, is supposed to be the lady whom he married. Upton con- 
jectures that he has inflicted poetical vengeance upon the lady to 
whom his affections were first given, and who is supposed to have 
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treated him with heartless caprice, by describing her in thf 
character of Mirabella. Upton also suggests that Sir Philip 
Sidney is pictured in Sir Calidore. 

In the foregoing Observations on <<The Faerie Queene," my 
purpose has been to give a very general view of the allegory, 
and not to pursue, into any minuteness of detail, the parallel 
between what is told and what is meant This would have 
■consumed too much time, and occupied too much space. Besides, 
readers of imagination may prefer to explain the allegory then^ 
selves, and may regard an attempt on the part of an editor 
to save them that trouble altogether as an impertinent inter- 
ference between them and their author. The allegory in 
Spenser is of so indefinite a kind, that it affords ample sc<^ 
for the most fantastic ingenuity of exposition; and the extent 
to which a resemblance will be traced between the seen and 
the unseen will depend upon the character of each individual 
mind. One will see a whale, and another a weasel, in what^ 
to a common eye, is but a summer's cloud. Indeed, such of my 
readers as have the ^shaping power of imagination" in any 
considerable degree, will probably regard any explanation of the 
allegory as superfluous and uncalled for, like ^ This is a horse," 
at the bottom of the picture ; but, in a popular edition of Spenser, 
the subject could hardly be passed over in silence; as, on the 
other hand, it ought not to be pursued to exhaustion. 

One word more upon this point It appears to me that the 
commentators upon Spenser have disturbed themselves more 
about the allegory than was necessary or desirable. It has 
been a kind of bugbear — a vague image of terror brooding 
over "The Faerie Queene," and deterring many from ever 
attempting its perusal. To borrow a lively expression of 
Hazlitt^s, "they are afraid of the allegory, as if they thought 
it would bite them." But, though it be an allegorical poem, 
it is only so to a certain extent, and to a limited degree. The 
poet starts with giving form and substance to certain abstractions 
of the mind ; but, as he goes on, and kindles with tlie progress 
of the narrative, he either forgets or' voluntarily departs from 
the allegorical character. It is Sir Guyon or Britomart, the 
man or the woman, with senses, organs, dimensions, that he 
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is thinking of, and not Temperance or Chastit]'. The interest, 

too, which the reader feels, is a wnnn flcsh-and-blood interest, i 

not in the delineation of a virtue, but in the adventures of a j 

knight or lady. It is Una — the trembling, tearful woman — ' 

for whom our hearts are moved with pit;, and not foTBaken 

Truth. We may fairly doff the allegory aside, and let it pass, 

and the poem will lose little or nothing of its charm. The 

grand procession of stately and beautiful forms, the chivalrous 

glow, the stirring adventures, the noble sentiments, the picturesque 

descriptions, the delicious poetry, would all be left unimpaired. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his review of Todd's Spenser, from n^ch 
we have before quoted, regrets that more has not been done 
to explain Spenser's historical allusions, and says that " The 
ingenuitj' of a commentator would have been roost usefully 
employed in deciphering what, 'for avoiding of jealous opinions 
and misconstructions,' our author did not choose to leave open 
to the contemporary reader." Still, I cannot but think that 
the general reader, especially on this side of the water, loses 
little or nothing by his ignorance of aUuaions to the forgotten 
events and obsolete scandal of a by-gone age. The literaiy 
antiquariaji may amuse himself in ransacking minute chronicles 
and family biEtoriea in this pursuit, but most readers will feel 
indifferent to tlie "spoils of time" which may reward his search. 
Who can have much interest in the solution of the questions 
whether the rebellion of the O'Neals be imaged in the episode 
of the babe with bloody hands, in the Second Book ? or whether 
or not Sir Satyrane is a representative of Sir John Perrott? 
What are Sir John Perrott and tfie rebellion of the O'Neals 
to ns? "What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?" The 
obvious allusions are not to be mistaken; and the more obscure 
ones can only rest upon conjecture, which may or may not 
be correct 

The author of the Life of Spenser prefixed to this edition 
remarks with truth, that he has been more talked of than read, 
and less talked of than he really deserves. His has been one 
of the great names in English literature; but Shskspeare and 
Uilton have liad twenty readers where he has had one. He 
nan deficient in some of the qualities essential to a poet of the 
very first order; but those .which he did have, he had in th^ 
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highest degree. Ho had not that variety of power which 
belonged to Shalsspeare so preeminently, and, in an inferior 
degree, to Chaucer, who, but for his antiquated diction, would 
rank next to Shakspeare in popularity, as he does in universality. 
!We look in vain in "The Faerie Queene" for flashes of wit 
I and humor, for profound observations on life and manners, for 
the varied lights and shades of character, or the pungent flavor 
I of satire. Nor has he that vivid energy of passion which 
/ concentrates a world of meaning into a . few burning words, 
and penetrates to the heart's core with the quick, irresistible 
energy of lightning. His poetry is a pure creation of the 
fancy. He transports us into an ideal world, in which shapes 
of perfect beauty and grace are contrasted with forms of hideous 
or loathsome deformity. We walk upon a new earth, and 
beneath a new heaven, where the light that shines is a "light 
that never was on sea or land." "The Faerie Queene" is 
the delight of imaginative youth, and of men who have preserved 
in manhood the freshness of early feeling, and ceased not "to 
reverence the dreams of their youth," The petrifying influence 
to which all men engaged in the struggles and toils of active 
life are exposed, and to which so many of them yield, destroys 
all relish for the tranquil and passionless beauty of Spenser's 
muse. He who, at forty, reads "The Faerie Queene" with 
as much delight as at twenty, is pretty sure to be a wise and 
a happy man. 

Spenser, in his poetical character, belongs to the same class 
as Milton and Wordsworth, and not as Shakspeare. He im- 
presses his own image upon the creations of his muse. His 
poetry is marked with the peculiarities, and tinged with the 
hues, of his own personal nature. He is not one who looks 
at things ab extra, and points them out to us exactly as they 
are. He does not "hold the mirror up to nature," but permits 
us to see it through the medium of his own mind. The same 
atmosphere of sensibility and mild melancholy hangs over all 
that he has written. The heart of' the man beats through the 
lines of the poet He animates his creations by transfusing 
his own soul into them ; and in " The Faerie Queene " he has 
unconsciously drawn his own character. Herein we may discern 
another reason for its limited popularity. 
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He had evidently a high opinion of his own art, and felt 
for poetiy itself that respect tnthout which no man can be 
a poet With him, it was not a pastime, or a relief from 
graver employments, but was itself the great business of his 
life. To this he dedicated the entire faculties of his mind, 
m the prime and vigor of his manhood. He ap{»roached the 
composition of ^The Faerie Queene" with a seriousness of 
resolve not unlike that solemn mood of mind, in which Milton 
has told us that he himself meditated upon the plan of ^ Paradise 
Lost." He brought to his ta^ a native vein of genius, enriched 
by a life of mingled study and observation, retirement and 
action ; and the subject which he Jielected, by its very departuie 
from the formal epic model, was peculiarly adapted to the 
fanciful and romantic character of his mind. Of the creative 
power, -« the vision and the faculty divine," which is so paramount 
an ingredient in the composition of poetical genius, he had a 
large share. Borrowing freely from other poets, and drawing 
abundantly upon the copious stores of both classical and romantic 
literature, he is yet every where original, axid never a servile 
imitator. Few poems, indeed, have a more undoubted claim 
to the character of original than "The Faerie Queene." It 
flows, warm and glowing, from the poet's heart It is a creation, 
and not a manufacture. Its great and obvious merits are, 
luxuriance and splendor of description, and elaborate melody 
of versification. As a descriptive poet, Spenser has never been 
excelled. He was himself, evidently, a num of great delicacy 
of organization, and tremulously sensitive to all impressions 
of beauty, and endowed, too, with a painter's accuracy of eye 
and perception of forms. He is sufficiently mimite to be 
picturesque, and yet leaves something for the ipiagination to da 
There is no single term which characterizes his descriptions 
so exactly as vividness. His wealth of language enabled him 
to reproduce in poetry the fervid and glowing conceptions of his 
own mind. His portraits are full of breathing life, and the 
verdure and bloom of his landscapes call up before the reader's 
mind the dewy freshness of a morning in June. Upon his 
more elaborate pictures, as that of the Bower of Bliss, in the 
Second Book, he lavishes a careless prodigality of power, which 
shows his own confidence in the boundless extent of his in- 
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tellectual resources. Such passages remind us of t}ie splendors of 
tropical scenery, where the fertility of the soil manifests itself in 
the grandest and wildest forms of vegetable life, and where the 
massiveness of the forest foliage and the hues and odors of unniun- 
bered flowers alike attest the profusion with which the wealth of 
nature has been poured out 

Spenser^s extraordinary power of versification is felt by every 
one who has ever read even a page of "The Faerie Queene." 
The stanza which he first made use of, and which is called by 
his name, is capable of great expression, and may be readily 
adapted to every form of poetical composition ; but it is also one 
of much difficulty, and not easily managed by an inferior artist 
Its fulness and richness, its flowing melody, and the stately 
cadence with which it closes, commend it to the ear by tlie varied 
music of which it is susceptible, and to the mind by the breadth 
and expansion which can be given to the images and sentiments 
expressed by it But it is apt to become languid and monotonous 
in its mechanical execution, and to dilute the thought or illustra- 
tion to a wearisome extent, in order to make it reach through the 
whole nine lines. As Spenser was the first to make use of this 
stanza, he has also been by far the most successful ; and of the 
many who have been led by his example to adopt it, no one has 
equalled, and few have approached him. One cannot but wonder 
at the power with which, to the end of so long a poem, he sustains 
this difficult form of versification, and pours forth stanza after 
stanza, without fatigue and apparently without eflbrt His wings 
never flag for a moment, and his verse flows with unbroken ease 
and sweetness to the lost His power of versification is most 
conspicuous in those level passages, which have no other object 
than to carry on, the story, and where the higher faculties of the 
poet are not called into play. In these, the stanzas are so flowing 
and graceful, that we perceive little or no departure from the 
natural order of the words ; no tacit recognitions of the difficulty of 
the tajsk, appearing in the form of harsh inversions, labored trans- 
positions, and clumsy parentheses. Lord Eldon is said to have 
amused himself with making the ballad of Chevy Chase the 
foundation of a bill in equity, and we have no doubt that Spenser 
could have versified tJie dullest and driest bill in equity that ever 
was drafted. The oply trophies wrung from him by the difficulties 
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of his stanza are verbal ones. For the rhyme's sake, he occasion- 
ally misspells words, as retrate for retreat^ heare for hcdr, &c. ; or 
coins new ones, as toondermerd, habitaunce, &c.; or introduces 
them from a foreign ton^ie, as viznomiey mesprise, &c. To this 
cause, also, many of his Latinisms are to be attributed. With 
tliese exceptions, his style is remarkable for its idiomatic purity ; 
and no one can flatter himself that he has mastered the wealth of i 
the English tongue, who has not devoted his days and nights to 
tlie poetry of Spenser. 

The world has seen so many instances of poetical genius 
without moral feeling, that we derive peculiar pleasure from 
seeing them combined, as in Spenser. His poetry has that crown- 
ing merit, which flows from the punty and elevation of the moral 
nature. He was obviously a good man as well as a great poet; 
a tender husband, an affectionate father, faithfnl in friendship, 
of generous sentiments, free from envy and malignity, of a pure 
life and conversation, and sincerely religious. His mind was 
deeply imbued with religious principle, and glowed with devo- 
tional fervor. He had evidently been a profound student of the 
Scriptures; and no poet, except Milton, has drawn so largely from 
their sublime and beautiful imagery. His sensibility and the 
warmth of his afiections are continually manifesting themselves in 
the most touching forms. His dignity of sentiment is among the 
most conspicuous of his literary excellences. His noble nature 
finds its most congenial employment in the contemplation of those 
qualities which most ennoble and exalt humanity ; and no poet has 
left more inspiriting exhortations to the habitual practice of them. 
His extravagant admiration of warlike prowess, and the perpetual 
clash of arms which sounds through "The Faerie Queene," are 
caught from the spirit of the age in which he lived, which was 
illumined with the dying glories of chivalry, and in which so many 
of the most intellectual men, such as Sir Philip Sidney and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, were successful soldiers. The same apology is ' 
to be ofiered for those few passages in which pictures are pre- 
sented to us over which the decorum of modem times would draw 
a veiL In these, however, he oflends merely against good taste 
and a refined sense of propriety, and never against good morals.^ 
He never panders to a base appetite, or presents an unage for the^ 
obvious purpose of inflaming. Such passages difier from the 
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covert form in which licentiousness is insinuated in many modem 
poems, OS the naked majesty of Diana differs frcnn the voluptuous 
undress of Aspasia. 

It gives me pleasure, in concluding these Observations upon 
<^The Faerie Queene," to cite the favorable testimony of one of 
the most genial and discriminating critics of our time — Sir James 
Mackintosh — a man as remarkable for the strength as the deli- 
cacy of his understanding ; whose judgment is entitled to peculiar 
weight from the fact that his temperament was not a highly poetical 
one, and that his professional pursuits and favorite studies were 
remote from the shadowy realms g£ imagination* In a diary kept 
by him on his voyage from India to England, he makes the 
following entry: — "I have finished <The Faerie Queene.' I 
never parted from a long poem with so much regret He is & 
poet of a most musical ear — of a tender heart — of a peculiarly 
soft, rich, fertile, and flowery fancy. His verse always flows with 
ease and nature, most abundantly and sweetly ; his difiusion is not 
only pardonable but agreeable. Grandeur and energy are not his 
characteristic qualities. He seems to me aonost genuine poet, 
and to be justiy placed after Shakspeare and Milton, and above all 
other English poets." 
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TO THE MOST HIGH HIGHTIfi AND MAGNIFICENT 

EMPRESSE 

BENOWMED FOR PIETIE TERTVE AND ALL 
GRATIOYS GOVERNMENT 

ELIZABETH 

BT THE GRACE OF GOD CtVEENE OF ENGLAND 

FRAYNCE AND IRELAND AND OF VIRGINIA 

DEFENDOVR OF THE FAITH &C. 

HER MOST HUMBLE SERVAUNT 

EDMVND SPENSER 

DOTH IN ALL HUMILITIE 

DEDICATE PRESENT AND CONSECRATE 

THESE HIS LABOVRS 

TO LIVE WITH THE ETERNTTIE OF HER FAME. 



A LETTER OF THE AUTHOR'S, 

EXPOTTNBING HIS WHOLE INTENTION IN THE COITRSE OT 
THIS WORKE ; WHICH, FOR THAT FT GIVETH GREAT 
LIGHT TO THE READER, FOR THE BETTER* UN- 
DERSTANDING IS HEREUNTO ANNEXED. 



TO THE RIGHT NOBLE AND VALOROUS 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH, knight, 

LO. WARDEIN OF TE(£ STANNERTES AND HER MA- 
lESTIES MEFTENAUNT OF THE COUNTY OF 

CORNEWAYLL. 

Sir, knowing how doubtfully all Allegories may be con- 
straed, and this Booke of mine, which I have entituled 
" The Faery Queene," being a continued Allegory, or darke 
Conceit, I have thought good as well for avoyding of gealous 
opinions and radsconstnictions, as also for your better light 
in reading thereof, (being so by you commanded,) to dis- 
cover unto you the general intention and meaning, which in 
the whole course thereof I have fashioned, without expressing 
of any particular purposes, or by-accidents, therein occa- 
sioned. The general end therefore of all the Booke is to 
feshion a gentleman or noble person in vertuous and gentle 
disciplme : which for that I conceived shoulde be most plau- 

1* 
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sible and pleasing, being coloured with an historical fiction, 
the which the most part of men delight to read, rather for 
variety of matter then for piofite of the ensample, I chose 
the Historye of King Arthure, as most fitte for the excellen- 
cy of his person, bemg made famous by many mens former 
workes, and also fiirthest from the daunger of envy, and 
suspition of present time. In which I have followed all the 
antique poets historicall ; first Homere, who in the persons 
of Agamemnon and Ulysses hath ensampled a good gov- 
emour and a vertuous man, the one in his Uias, the other in 
his Odysseis ; then Virgil, whose like intention was to doe 
in the person of -^neas ; after him Ariosto comprised them 
both in his Orlando ; and lately Tasso dissevered them again, 
and formed both parts in two persons, namely that part 
which they in philosophy call Ethice, or vertues of a private 
man, coloured in his Rinaldo ; the other named Politice in 
liis Godfredo. By ensample of which excellente poets, I 
labour to pourtraict in Arthure, before he was king, the 
image of a brave Knight, perfected in the twelve private 
Morall Vertues, as Aristotle hath devised ; the which is tlie 
purpose of these first twelve bookes : which if I finde to be 
well accepted, I may be perhaps encoraged to firame the 
other part of Polliticke Vertues in his person, after that hee 
came to be king. To some I know this methode will seem 
displeasaunt, which had rather have good discipline delivered 
plainly m way of precepts, or sermoned at large, as they 
use, then thus clowdily enwrapped in allegorical devises. 
But such, me seeme, should be satisfide with the use of these 
days, seeing all things accounted by their showes, and 
nothing esteemed of, that is not delightfuU and pleasmg to 
commune sence. For this cause is Xenophon preferred 
before Plato, for that the one, in the exquisite depth of his 
iudgement, formed a communewelth, such as it should be ; 
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but the other in the person of Cyrus, and the Persians, 
fashioned a government, such as might best be ; so much 
more profitable and gratious is doctrine- by ensample, then 
by rule. So have I laboured to do in the person of Arthure : 
whom I conceive, after his long education by Timon, to 
whom he was by Merlin delivered to be brought up, so 
soone as he was borne of the Lady Igrayne, to have scene 
in a dream or vision the Faery Queene, with whose ex- 
cellent beauty ravished, he awaking resolved to seeke her 
out ; and so being by Merlin armed, and by Timon throughly 
instructed, he went to seeke her forth in Faerye land. In 
that Faery Queene I meane Glory in my generall intention, 
but in my particular I conceive the most excellent and 
glorious person of our soveraine the Queene, and her king- 
dom in Faery Land. And yet, in some places els, I do 
otherwise shadow her. For considering she beareth two 
persons, the one of a most royal Queene or Empress, the 
other of a most vertuous and beautifiill Lady, this latter part 
in some places I doe express in Belphoebe, fashioning her 
name according to your owne excellent conceipt of Cynthia : 
Phoebe and Cynthia being both names of Diana. So in 
the person of Prince Arthure I sette forth Magnificence in 
particular ; which Vertue, for that (according to Aristotle 
and the rest) it is the perfection of all the rest, and conteineth 
in it them all, therefore in the whole course I mention the 
deeds of Arthure applyable to that Vertue, which I write of 
in that Booke. But of the xii. other Vertues, I make xii. 
other Knights the patrones, for the more variety of the 
history : Of which these three Bookes contayn three. 

The first of the Knight of the Redcrosse, in whom I 
expresse Holynes : The seconde of Sir Guyon, in whome 
I sette forth Temperaunce : The third of Britomartis a Lady 
Knight, in whome I picture Chastity, But, because the be- 
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ginning of the whole worke seemeth abrupte and as depending 
upon other antecedents, it needs that ye know the occasion 
of these tliree Knights severall Adventures. For the meth- 
ode of a poet historical is not such, as of an historiographer. 
For an historiographer discourseth of affayres orderly as tliey 
were donne, accounting as well the times as the actions ; 
but a poet thrusteth into the middest, even where it most 
concemeth him, and there recoursirig to the thinges forepaste, 
i and divining of diinges to come, maketh a pleasing analysis 
of all. 

The beginning therefore of my History, if it were to be 
told by an historiographer, should be the twelfth Booke^ 
which is the last ; where I devise that the Faery Queene 
kept her annual feaste xii. days ; uppon which xii. severall 
dayes, the occasions of the xii. severall Adventures hapned, 
which, being undertaken by xii. severall Knights, are in 
these xii. Bookes severally handled and discoursed. The 
first was this. In the beginning of the feast, there present- 
ed himselfe a tall clownishe younge man, who falling before 
the Queene of Faeries desired a boone (as the manner 
then was) which during that feast she might not refiise ; 
which was that hee might have the atchievement of any 
Adventure, which during that feaste should happen. That 
being graunted, he rested him on the floore, unfitte through 
his rusticity for a better place. Soone after entred a faire 
Ladye in mourning weedes, riding on a white asse, with a 
Dwarfe behind her leading a warlike steed, that bore the 
arms of a Knight, and his speare in the Dwarfes hand. 
Shee, falling before the Queene of Faeries, complaynd that 
her father and mother, an ancient King and Queene, had 
bene by an huge Dragon many years shut up in a brasen 
Castle, who thence suffied them not to yssew : and there- 
fore besought the Faerie Queene to assygne her some one 
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of her Knights to take on him that exployt. Presently 
that clownish person, upstarting, desired that Adventure : 
whereat the Queene much wondering, and the Lady much 
gainesaying, yet he earnestly importuned his desire. In 
the end the Lady told him, that unlesse that armour which 
she brought, would serve him (that is, the armour of a 
Christian man specified by St. Paul, vi. Ephes.) that he 
could not succeed in that enterprise : which being forthwith 
put upon him with dew furnitures thereunto, he seemed the 
goodliest man in al that company, and was well liked of 
the Lady. And eftesoones^ taking on him knighthood, and 
mounting on that straunge courser, he went forth with her on 
that Adventure : where begmneth the first Booke, viZi 

A gentle Knight was pricking on the playne, &c. 

The seQond day there came in a Palmer bearing an 
Infant with bloody hands, whose parents he complained to 
have bene slayn by an Enchauntresse called Acrasia : and 
therefore craved of the Faery Queene, to appoint him 
some Knight to performe that Adventure ; which being 
assigned to Sir Guyon, he presently went forth with that 
same Palmer : which is the beginning of the second Booke, 
and the whole subiect thereof. The third day there came 
in a Groome, who complained before the Faery Queene, 
that a vile Enchaunter, called Busirane, had in hand a most 
faire Lady, called Amoretta, whom he kept in most griev- 
ous torment, because she would not yield him the pleasure 
of her body. Whereupon Sir Scudamour, the lover of that 
Lady, presently tooke on him that Adventure. But being 
unable to performe it by reason of the hard enchauntments, 
after long sorrow, in the end met with Britomartis, who 
succoured him, and reskewed his Love. 

^ EftesoaneSf immediately. 
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But, by occasion hereof, many other Adventures are 
intermedled ; but rather as accidents then intendments : as 
the Love of Britomart, the Overthrow of Marinell, the 
Misery of Florimell, the Vertuousnes of Belphoebe, the 
Lasciviousnes of Hellenora ; and many the like. 

Thus much, Sir, I have briefly overronne to direct your 
understanding to the wel-head of the History ; that, fiom 
thence gatliering the whole intention of the conceit, ye 
may as in a hand&l gripe al the discourse, which otherwise 
may happily seem tedious and confused. So, humbly 
craving the continuance of your honourable favour towards 
me, and th' etemall establishment of your happines, I hum- 
bly take leave. 

23. January 1589. 



Tours most humbly affectionate^ 



Ed. Spenser. 



VERSES 



ADDRESSED TO THE AUTHOR. 



[The first of these commendatory poems is by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and is in a fine strain of exaggerated compliment. The second is 
by the same author, and is a specimen of the adulation addressed 
to Queen Elizabeth by her courtiers. The third is by Spenser's 
firiend, Gabriel Harvey. The names of the authors of the remain- 
ing four have baffled the researches of modem commentators.] 



A Vision upon this Conceipt of the Faery Queene, 

Me thought I saw the grave where Laura lay,* 
Within that T^aiple where the vestall flame 
Was wont to bume ; and passmg by that way 
To see that buried dust of living fame, 
Whose tomb faire Love, and fairer Virtue kept ; 
All suddeinly I saw the Faery Queene : 
At whose approch the soule of Petrarke wept, 
And frbm thenceforth those Graces were not seene ; 
(For they this Queene attended ;) in whose steed 
Oblivion laid him down on Lauras herse : 
Hereat tlie hardest stones were seene to bleed, 
And grones of buried ghostes the hevens did perse : 
Where Homers spright did tremble all for griefe, 
And curst th' accesse of that celestial! Theife. 

W. R. 

• " Methought I saw my late espoused saint." — Miltoh. 
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Another of the same. 

The prayse of meaner wits this Worke like profit brings, 
As doth the Cuckoes song delight when Philumena sings. 
If thou hast formed right true Vertues face herein, 
Vertue herselfe can best disceme to whom they written bin. 
If thou hast Beauty praysd, let Her sole lookes divine 
Judge if ought therein be amis, and mend it by Her eine. 
If Chastitie want ought, or Temperaunce her dew. 
Behold Her Princely mind aright, and write thy Queene anew. 
Meane while She shall perceive, how far Her vertues sore 
Above the reach of all that live, or such as wrote of yore : 
And thereby will excuse and favour thy good will ; 
Whose vertue can not be exprest but by an Angels quill. 
Of me no lines are lov'd, nor letters are of price, 
(Of all which speak our English tongue,) but those of thy 
device. ^^ jj^ 



To the learned Shepheard. 

* CoLLYN, I see, by thy new taken taske. 

Some sacred fury hath enricht thy braynes. 

That leades thy Muse m haughty verse to maske, 
And loath the layes that longs to lowly swaynes ; 

That liftes thy notes fix)m Shepheardes unto Kinges ; 

So like the lively Larke that mounting singes. 

Thy lovely Rosalinde seemes now forlome ; 

And all thy gentle flockes forgotten quight : 
Thy chaunged hart now holdes thy pypes in scome, 

Those prety pypes that did thy mates delight ; 

* In these yerses allusion is made to " The Shepheards Calender " 
— Spenser's first published work, in which he speaks of himself as 
Colin Clout. 
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Those trusty mates, that loved thee so well ; 
Whom thou gav'st mirth, as they gave thee the bell.^ 

Yet, as thou earst with thy sweete roundelayes 
Didst stirre to glee our laddes in homely bowers ; 

So moughtst thou now in these refyned layes 
Delight the daintie eares of higher powers. 

And so mought they, in their deepe skanning skill, 

Allow and grace our Collyns 0owing quill. 

And faire befall that Faery Queene of thine ! 

Ill whose faire eyes Love linct with Vertue sittes ; 
Enfasing, by those bewties fyers divine, 

Such high conceites into thy humble wittes. 
As raised hadi poore Pastors oaten reedes 
From rusticke tunes, to chaunt heroique deedes. 

So mought diy Redcrosse Knight with happy hand 

Victorius be in that faire Hands right, 
(Which thou dost vayle in type of Faery land,) 

Elizas blessed field, that Albion hight : 
That shieldes her friendes, and warres her mightie foes, 
Yet still with people, peace, and plentie, flowes. 

But, ioUy shepheard, though with pleasmg stile 
Thou feast the humour of the courtly trayne ; 

Let not conceipt thy settled sence beguile, 
Ne daunted be through ^ivy or disdaine. 

Subiect thy doome to her empyring spright, 

From whence thy Muse, and all the world, takes light. 

Hobh^oll. 

^ Gave thee the heUf gaye you the first rank. 
YOL. I. 2 
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Fayre Thamis streame, that finom Ludds stately towne 

Runst paying tribute to the ocean seas, 

Let all thy Nymphes and Syrens of renowne 

Be silent, whyle this Bryttane Orpheus playes : 

Nere thy sweet banks there lives that sacred Crowne, 

Whose hand strowes palme and never-dying bayes. 

Let all at once, with thy soft muimuring sowne, 

Present her with this worthy Poets prayes : 

For he hath taught hye drifts in Shepherdes weedes, 

And deepe conceites now singes in Faeries deedes. 

R. S. 



Grave Muses, march m triumph and with prayses ; 
Our Goddesse here hath given you leave to land ; 
And biddes this rare dispenser of your graces 
Bow downe his brow unto her sacred hand. 
Deserte findes dew in that most princely doome, 
In whose sweete brest are all the Muses bredde : 
So did that great Augustus erst in Roome 
With leaves of fame adorn his Poets hedde. 
Faire be the guerdon of your Faery Queene, 
Even of the fairest that the world hath seene ! 

H. B. 



When stout Achilles heard of Helens rape. 
And what revenge the States of Greece devis'd ; 
Thinking by sleight the fatall waires to scape, 
In womans weedes himselfe he then disguis'd : 
But this devise Ulysses soone did spy. 
And brought him forth, the chaunce of wanre to try. 
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When Spenser saw the fame was spredd so large. 
Through Faery land, of their renowned Queene ; 
Loth that his Muse should take so great a charge, 
As in such haughty matter to be scene ; 
To seeme a Shepheard, then he made liis choice ; 
But Sidney heard him sing, and knew his voice. 

And as Ulysses brought faire Thetis sonne 
From his retyred life to menage armes : 
So Spenser was, by Sidney's speaches, wcHine 
To blaze Her fame, not fearing fiiture harmes : 
For well he knew, his Muse would soone be tyred 
In her high praise, that all the world admired. 

Yet as Achilles, in those warlike frayes, 

Did win the palme from all the Grecian Peeres : 

So Spenser now, to his immortal prayse, 

Hath wonne the laurell quite from all his feeres.^ 

What though his taske exceed a humaine witt ; 

He is excus'd, sitli Sidney thought it fitt. 

W. L. 



To looke upon a worke of rare devise 
The which a workman setteth out to view, 
And not to yield it the deserved prise 
That unto such a workmanship is dew. 

Doth either prove the iudgement to be naught, 
Or els doth shew a mind with envy fraught. 

To labour to commend a peece of worke, 
Which no man goes about to discommend, 

' Fures^ companioxw. 
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Would raise a jealous doubt, that there did lurke 
Some secret doubt whereto the prayse did tend : 
Fot when men know the goodnes of the wyne, 
'Tis needless for the Hoast to have a sygne.* 

Thus then, to shew my iudgement to.be such 
As can disceme of colours blacke and white, 
As alls^ to free my minde from envies tuch, 
That never gives to any man his right ; 
I here pronounce this workmanship is such 
As that no pen can set it forth too much. 

And thus I hang a garland at the dore ; 

(Not for to shew the goodness of the ware ; 

But such hath beene the custome heretofore, 

And customes very hardly broken are ;) 

And when your tast shall tell you this is trew, 
Then looke you give your Hoast his utmost dew. 

Ignoto* 

^ AUs^ also. 
* " Good wine needs no bush." — Pbov. 



VERSES ' 

ADDRESSED, BY THE AUTHOR OF THE FAERIE ^UEENE, 

TO SEVERAL NOBLEMEN, &C. 



[Most of these noblemen, &c.j &re historical personages, respecting 
whom the curious reader will find infonnation in common histories 
and biographies.] 



To the Right Honourable Sir Christopher Hattorif Lord 
high Chauncehr of England, fyc. 

Those prudent heads, that with their counsels wise 
Whylom the pillours of th' earth did sustaine. 
And taught ambitious Rome to tyrannise 
And in the neck of all the world to rajnae ; 

Oft from those grave affaires were wont abstaine. 
With the sweet Lady Muses for to play : 
So Ennius the elder Afncane ; 
So Maro oft did Caesars cares allay. 

So you, great Lord, that with your counsell sway 
The burdein of this kingdom mightily. 
With like delightes sometimes may eke delay ^ 
The rugged brow of carefiiU Policy ; 

And to these ydle rymes lend litle space. 

Which for their titles sake may find more grace. 

£«• S« 

' Delay f smooth. 

2* 
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To the Right Honourable the Lord Burleigh^ Lord high 

Threasurer of England. 

To you, Rig^ht Noble Lord, whose carefiill brest 
To menage of most grave afiaires is bent ; 
And on whose mightie shoulders most doth rest 
The burdem of this kingdome's govemement, 

(As the wide compasse of the firmament 
On Atlas mightie shoulders is upstayd,) 
Unfitly I these ydle rimes present, 
The labor of lost time, and wit unstayd : 

ITet if their deeper sence be inly wayd, 
And the dim vele, with which fix)m commune vew 
Their fairer parts are hid, aside be layd, 
Perhaps not vaine they may appear to You, 

Such as they be, vouchsafe them to receave, 

And wipe their faults out of your censure grave. 

E. S. 

To the Right Honourable the Earle of Oxenford^ Lord 
high Chamberlayne of England, fyc. 

Receive, most Noble Lord, in gentle gree,^ 

The unripe fiiiit of an unready wit ; 

Which, by thy countenaunce, doth crave to bee 

Defended fix)m foule Envies poisnous bit. 
Which so to doe may thee right well befit, 

Sith th' antique glory of thine auncestry 

Under a shady vele is therein writ, 

And eke thine owne long living memory, 
Succeeding them in true Nobility : 

And also for the love which thou doest beare 

* GreCf favor. 
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To th' Heliconian ymps/ and they to thee ; 

They unto thee, and thou to them, most deare : 
Deare as thou art unto thyselfe, so love ^ 
That loves and honours thee ; as doth behove. 

E, S. 

To the Right Honourable the Earle of Northrtmberland, 

The sacred Muses have made alwaies clame 
To be the Nourses of Nobility, 
And Registres of everlasting fame. 
To all that armes professe and chevalry. 

Then, by like right, the noble Progeny, 

Which them succeed in fame and worth, are tyde 
T' embrace the service of sweet Poetry, 
By whose endevours they are glorifide ; 

And eke firom all, of whom it is envide. 
To patronize the authour of their praise. 
Which gives them life, that els would soon have dide. 
And crownes their ashes with immortall bales. 

To thee therefore, Right Noble Lord, I send 

This present of my pames, it to defend, 

E. S. 

To the Right Honourable the Earle of Cumherland, 

Redoubted Lord, in whose corageous mind 
The flowre of chevalry, now blossming faire, 
Doth promise friiite worthy the noble kind 
Which of their praises have left you the haire ; 



* Ymps, offspring. 
• " HUn " is understood after " love." 
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To you this humble present I prepare, 
For love of vertue and of martial praise ; 
To which though nobly ye inclined are, 
(As goodlie well ye shew'd in late assaies,)^ 

Yet brave ensample of long passed dales. 
In which trew honor ye may fashiond see, 
To like desire of honor may ye raise, 
And fill your mind with magnanimitee. 

Receive it, Lord, therefore as it was mient, 

For honor of your name and high descent. 

E. S. 

To the most Honourable and excellent Lord the Earle 

of EsseXy Ghreat Maister of the Horse to her 

Highnesse, and Knight of the Noble 

order of the Garter, 8fc, 

Magnificke Lord, whose vertues excellent 

Doe merit a most famous Poets witt 

To be thy living praises instrument ; 

Yet doe not sdeigne^ to lett thy name be writt 
In this base Poeme, for thee far imfitt ; 

Nought is thy worth disparaged thereby. 

But when my Muse, whose fathers, nothing iflitt. 

Doe yet but flagg and lowly learne to fly. 
With bolder wing shall dare alofte to sty ^ 

To the last praises of this Faery Queene ; 

Then shall it make most famous memory 

Of thme heroicke parts, such as they beene : 
Till then, vouchsafe tliy noble countenaunce 
To their first labours needed furtheraunce. 

E. S. 

> Assaies, proofs, or trials. » SdeignCj disdain. « Sty, ascend. 
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To the Right Honourable the Earle of Ormond and 

Ossory. 

Receive, most Noble Lord, a simple taste 

Of the Wilde fruit which salvage soyl hath bred ; 
Which, being tlitough long wais left almost waste, 
With brutish barbaiisme is overspredd : 

And, in so faire a land as may be redd,^ 
Not one Parnassus, nor one Helicone, 
Left for sweete Muses to be harboured, 
But where thyselfe hast thy brave mansione : * 

There indeede dwel faire Graces many one. 
And gentle Nymphes, delights of learned wits ; 
And in thy person, without paragone. 
All goodly bountie and true honour sits. 

Such therefore, as that wasted soyl doth yield. 

Receive, dear Lord, in worth, the fruit of barren field. 

E. S. 

To the Right Hcmourahle the Lord Charles Howard^ 

Lord high Admiral of England, Knight of the 

Noble order of the Garter, and one of 

her Mcgestie^s privie CounseU, fyc. 

And ye, brave Lord, whose goodly personage 
And noble deeds, each other garnishing. 
Make you ensample, to the present age. 
Of th' old heroes, whose famous offipring 

The antique Poets wont so much to sing ; 
In this same Pageaunt have a worthy place, 

* So faire a land as may be redd, i. e. as fair a land as any that can 
be read of. 

* This nobleman lived in Ireland. 
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Sith ^ those huge castles of Castilian King, 
That vainly threatned kingdomes to displace, 

Like flying doves ye did before you chace ; * 
And that proud people, woxen insdent 
Tlirough many victories, didst first deface : 
Thy praises everlasting monument 

Is in this verse engraven semblably,^ 

That it may live to all posterity. 

E. S. 



To the Right Honourabk the Lord of Hunsdoriy high 

Chamberlaine to her Majesty. 

Renowmed Lord, that, for your worthinesse 
And noble deeds, have your deserved place 
High in the favour of that Emperesse, 
The worlds sole glory and her sexes grace; 

Here eke of right have you a worthie place, 
Both for your neames to that Faerie Queene,t 
And for your owne high merit in like cace : 
Of which, apparaunt proofe was to be scene, 

When that tumultuous rage and fearfiill deene ' 
Of Northeme rebels ye did pacify. 
And their disloiall powre defaced clene. 
The record of enduring memory. 

live. Lord, for ever in this lasting verse. 

That all posteritie thy honor may reherse. 

E. S. 

I Sithf since. * Senibldblyy with resemblance. ^ DeenBy din. 
* Allusion is here made to the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
t He was cousin to Queen Elizabeth. 
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To the most renoiumed and valiant Lord, the Lord Grey 
of WUton, Emgkt of the Noble order of the 

Garter, fyc. 

Most Noble Lord^ the pillor of my life, 
And Patrone of my Muses pupillage ; 
Through whose large bountie, poured on me rife 
In the first season of my feeble age, 

I now doe live bound yours by vassalage ; 
(Sith nothmg ever may redeeme, nor reave ^ 
Out of your endlesse debt, so sure a gage ;) 
Vouchsafe, in worth, this small guift to receave, 

Which in your noble hands for pledge I leave 
Of all the rest that I am tyde t' account : 
Rude rymes, the which a rustick Muse did weave 
In savadge soyle, far fit)m Pamasso Mount, 

And roughly wrought in an unlearned loome : 

The which vouchsafe, dear Lord, your favourable doome. 

E. S. 



To the Right Honourable the Lord ofBuckhurst, one oj 
Her Majestie^s privie CounseU. 

In vain I thinke. Right Honourable Lord, 
By this rude rime to memorize thy Name, 
Whose learned Muse hath writ her owne record 
In golden verse, worthy immortal fame : 

Thou much more fit (were leasure to the same) 
Thy gracious Soverains praises to compile, 

> Reaoe, take or ransom. 
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And her imperiall Majestie to frame 
In loftie numbers and heroicke stile. 

But, sith thou maist not so, give leave a while 
To baser wit his power therein to spend. 
Whose grosse defaults thy damtie pen may file,^ 
And unadvised oversights amend. 

But evermore vouchsafe, it to maintaine 

Against vile Zoilus backbitings vaine. 

E. S. 



To the Right BonourahU Sir Francis Wakingham, 

Emgkt, prmnpaU Secretary taker M^estie, and 

one of her honourable privie CounseU. 

That Mantuane Poets incompared^ spirit, 
Whose girland now is set in highest place, 
Had not Mecsenas, for his worthy merits 
It first advaimst to great Augustus grace. 

Might long perhaps have lien in silence bace, 
Ne bene so much admir'd of later age. 
This lowly Muse, that learns Vke steps to trace. 
Flies for like aide unto your patronage, 

(That are the great Mecaenas of this age, 
As well to all that civil artes professe, 
As those that are inspir'd with martial rage,) 
And craves protection of her feeblenesse : 

Which if ye yield, perhaps ye may her rayse 

In bigger tunes to sound your living prayse. 

E. S. 

^ FiUf smooth or polish. ^ Incomparedf incompaxable. 
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To the Right Noble Lord and most valiaunt Captaine^ 
Sir John Norris, Knight, Lord president ofMounster, 

Who ever gave more honourable prize 

To the sweet Muse then did the Martiall crew, 

That their brave deeds she raight immortalize 

In her shril tromp, and sound their praises dew ? <« 

Who then ought more to favour her then you, 
Most Noble Lord, the honor of this age, 
And Precedent of all that armes ensue ? 
Whose warlike prowesse and manly courage, 

Tempred with reason and advizement sage, 
Hath fild sad Belgicke with victorious spoile ; 
In Fraunce and Ireland left a famous gage ; 
And lately shakt the Lusitanian soile. 

Sith then each where, thou hast dispredd thy fame, 
Love him that hath eternized your Name. 

E. S. 



To the Right Noble and Valorous Knight, Sir Walter 

Raleigh, Lord Wardein of the Stanneryes^ 

and Liefienaunt of Comewaile. 

To thee, that art the Sommers Nightingale, 
Thy soveraine Goddesses most deare delight, 
Why doe I send this rusticke Madrigale, 
That may thy tunefull eare unseason quite ? 

Thou onely fit this Argument to write. 

In whose high thoughts Pleasure hath built her bowre. 
And dainty Love leamd sweetly to endite. 

VOL. I. 3 
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My rimes I know unsavory and sowre, 
To tast the streames that, like a golden showre, 

Flow from thy fruitfull head of thy Love's praise ; 

Fitter perhaps to thonder martiall stowre, 

Whenso thee list thy lofty Muse to rabe : 
Yet, till that Thou thy Poeme wilt make knowne. 
Let thy faire Cinthias praises be thus rudely showne. 

E. S. 



To the Right Honourable and most vertuom Lady, the 

Countesse ofPembroJce. 

Remembrattnce of that most heroicke Spirit,* 
The Hevens pride, the glory of owr daies, 
Which now triumpheth (through immortall merit 
Of his brave vertues) crown'd with lastmg baies, 

Of hevenlie blis and everlasting praies ; 
Who first my Muse did lift out of the flore, 
To sing his sweet delights in lowlie laies ; 
Bids me, most Noble Lady, to adore 

His goodly image living evermore 

In the divine resemblaunce of your face ; 
Which with your vertues ye embellish more. 
And native beauty^ deck with heavenly grace : 

For IBs, and for your owne especial sake, 

Vouchsafe from him this token in good worth to take. 

E. S. 

* Sir Philip Sidney, her brother. 
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To the most verttwus and heautifiiM Lady, the Lady 

Carew. 

Ne may I, without blot of endless blame, 
You, fairest Lady, leave out of this place ; 
But, with remembraunce of your gracious Name, 
(Wherewith that courtly garlond most ye grace 

And deck the world,) adome these verses base : 
Not that these few lines can in them comprise 
Those glorious ornaments of hevenly grace, 
Wherewith ye triumph over feeble eyes 

And in subdued harts do tyranyse ; 

(For thereunto doth need a. golden quill 
And silver leaves, them rightly to devise ;) 
But to make humble present of good will : 

Which, whenas timely meanes it purchase may, 

In ampler wise itselfe will forth display. 

E. S. 



To all the gratious and beautifull Ladies in the Court, 

The Chian Peincter, when he was required 
To pourtraict Venus in her perfect hew ; 
To make his worke more absolute, desir'd 
Of all the fairest Maides to have the vew. 

Much more me needs, (to draw the semblant trew. 
Of Beauties Queene, the worlds sole wonderment,) 
To sharpe my sence with sundry Beauties vew. 
And steale from each some part of ornament. 

If all the world to seeke I overwent, 
A fairer crew yet no where could I see 
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Then that brave Court doth to mine eie present ; 

That the world's pride seemes gathered there to bee. 
Of each a part I stole hj cimning thefte : 
Forgive it me, £ure Dames, sith ^ lesse je have not lefie. 

E. S. 
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THE FIRST BOOK 



OF 



THE FAERIE QUEENE 



COlTTATNIKa 



THE LEGEND OF THE KNIGHT OF THE RED CROSSE^ OR 

OF HOLINESSE. 

1. 

xjO ! I, the man whose Muse whylome did miBtske, 
As time her taught, in lowly shepheards weeds, ^ 
Am now enforst, a farre unfitter taske, 
For trumpets steme to chaunge mine oaten reeds, 
And sing of Knights and Ladies gentle deeds ; 
Whose praises having slept in silence long, 
Me, all too meane, the sacred Muse areeds.^ 
To blazon broade emongst her learned throng : 
Fierce warres and faithful loves shall moralize my song. 

' II. 

Help then, O holy virgin, chiefe of nyne. 
Thy weaker novice to perform thy will ; 
Lay forth out of thine everlastmg scryne ^ 
The antique roUes, which there lye hidden still, 
Of Faerie Knights, and fayrest Tanaquill * 

^ Weeds, clothefl. ' breeds, teaches. 

' Scryne f (scrinium, Lat.,) a cabinet in which papers were kept. 

* Tanaquill is another name for Gloriana, the Faerie Queene. 

3» 
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Whom that most noble Briton Prince so long 
Sought through the world, and suffered so much ill, 
That I must rue his undeserved wrong : 
O, helpe thou my weake wit, and sharpen my dull tong ! 

III. 
And thou, most dreaded impe ^ of highest love, 
Faire Venus sonne, that with thy cruell dart 
At that good Knight so cunningly didst rove,^ 
That glorious fire it kindled in his hart ; 
Lay now thy deadly heben ^ bowe apart, 
And, with thy mother mylde, come to mine ayde ; 
Come, both ; and with you bring triumphant Mart, 
In loves and gentle iollities arraid^ 
After his murdrous spoyles and bloudie rage allayd. 

IV. 
And with them eke, O Goddesse heavenly bright, 
Mirrour of grace and majestie divine. 
Great Ladie of the greatest isle, whose light 
Lake Phoebus lampe throughout the world doth shine> 
Shed thy faire beames into my feeble eyne, 
And raise my thoughtes, too humble and too vile. 
To thinke of that true glorious type of thine. 
The Argument of mine aflSicted * stile : 
The which to heare vouchsafe, O dearest Dread,^ a while. 

1 Impe J descendant. ' Rove^ shoot with ^ rover, a sort of arrow. 

' Heben, ebony. * Afflicted, low, or humble. 

* Dread, object of reverence. 
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CANTO I. 

The Patron of true Holinesse 

Foule Errour doth defeate ; 
Hypocrisie, him to entrappe, 

Doth to his home entreate. 

I. 
A GENTLE Knight was pricking on the plaine, 
Ycladd ^ in mightie armes and silver shielde, 
Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did remaine, 
The cruel markes of many' a bloody fielde ; 
Yet armes till that time did he never wield : 
His angry steede did chide his foming bitt, 
As much disdayning to the curbe to yield : 
Full ioUy ^ knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, 
As one for knightly giusts^ and fierce encounters fitt. 

II. 

And on his brest a bloodie crosse he bore, 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 
For whose sweete sake that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead, as living ever, him ador'd : 

^ Ydaddj clad. ' loUy^ handsome. ' Giusts, toumaments. 



1. 1. — ^ gentle Knight.] Spenser comes at once to the action of 
the poem, and describes tlie Red-cross knight as haying already entered 
upon the adventure assigned him by the Faerie Queene, which was to 
slay the dragon which laid waste the kingdom of Una's father. The 
Red-cross knight is St. George, the patron saint of England, and 
represents holiness or Christian purity, and is clothed in the " whole 
armor of God/' described by St. Paul in the sixth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. 
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Upon his shield the like was also scor'd, 
For soveraine hope, which in his helpe he had. 
Right, faitlifuU, trae he was in deede and word ; 
But of his cheere ^ did seerae too solemne sad ; 
Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad.^ 

III. 
Upon a great adventure he was bond, 
That greatest Gloriana to him gave, 
(That greatest glorious queene of Faerie lond,) 
To winne him worshippe, and her grace to have. 
Which of all earthly thinges he most did crave : 
And ever, as he rode, his hart did eame^ 
To prove his puissance in battell brave 
Upon his foe, and his new force to leame ; 
Upon his foe, a Dragon horrible and steame. 

IV. 

A lovely Ladie rode him faire beside, 
Upon a lowly asse more white then snow ; 
Yet she much whiter ; but the same did hide 
Under a vele, that whimpled ^ was full low ; 
And over all a blacke stole shee did throw : 
As one that inly mournd, so was she sad. 
And heavie sate upon her palfrey slow ; 
Seemed in heart some hidden care she had ; 
And by her in a line a milke-white lambe she lad. 

V. 

So pure and innocent, as that same lambe, 
She was in life and every vertuous lore ; 
And by descent from royall lyuage came 
Of ancient kinges and queenes, that had of yore 

* Cheere, air, or mien. ' Eame, yearn. 

• Ydradf dreaded. * Whimpled, gathered, or plaited 
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Their scepters stretcht f]x>m east to westeme shore, 
And all the world in their subjection held ; 
Till that infernal Feend witli foule uprore 
Forwasted all their land, and them expeld ; 
Whom to avenge, she had this Knight from far compeld. 

VI. 
Behind her farre away a Dwarfe did lag, 
That lasie seemd, in being ever last, 
Or wearied with bearing of her bag 
Of needments at his backe. Thus as they past. 
The day with cloudes was suddeine overcast, 
And angry love an hideous storme of rame 
Did poure into his lemans lap so fast, 
That everie wight to shrowd it did constram ; 

And this iaire couple eke to shroud themselves were fain.' 

VII. 
Enforst to seeke some covert nigh at hand, 
_A shadie 'grove not farr away they spide. 
That promist ayde the tempest to withstand ; 
Whose loftie trees, yclad with sommers pride, 
Did spred so broad, that heavens light did hide, 
Not perceable with power of any starr : 
And all within were pathes and alleies wide. 
With footing wome, and leadmg inward farr : 

Faire harbour that them seems ; so in they entred ar. 

VIII. 
And foorth they passe, with pleasure fb^ard led, 
loying to heare the birdes sweete harmony, 
Which, therein shrouded fix)m the tempest drd3, 
Seemd in their song to scorne the cruell sky^'^ 

* Fotn, glad. 



V. 8. — ForwasUd.'\ Much wasted. — The prefix /or is an intensiTe, 
from the Saxon and Grerman v«r. 
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Much can they praise the trees so straight and hy> 
The sayling pine ; the cedar proud and tall ; 
The vine-propp elme ; the poplar never dry ; 
The builder oake, sole king of forrests all ; 
The aspine good for staves ; the cypresse funerall ; 

IX. 
The laurell, meed of mightie conquerours 
And poets sage ; the firre that weepeth stiU ; 
The willow, wome of forlome paramours ; 
The eugh/ obedient to the benders will ; 
The birch for shaftes ; the sallow for the mill ; 
The mirrhe sweete-bleeding in the bitter wound ; 
The warlike beech ; the ash for nothing ill ; 
The fruitiiill olive ; and the pl^ne round ; 
The carver holme ; the maple seeldom inward sound. 

X. 

Led with delight, they thus beguile the way, 
Untill the blustring storme is overblowne ; 
When, weening to retume whence they did stray. 
They cannot finde that path, which first was showne, 
But wander too and fix) in waies unknowne, 
Furthest firom end then, when they neerest weene, 
That makes them doubt their wits be not their owne : 
So many pathes, so many turnings seene. 
That, which of them to take, in diverse doubt they been. 

XI. 
At last resolving forward still to fare. 
Till that some end they finde, or in or out, 
That path they take, that beaten seemd most bare, 

' Eughf yew. 



VIII. 5. — Can they praise."] Much they praised. — This form of 
expression is frequently used by Spenser. Some, however, consider 
*can ' to be put for * gan/ or * began.' 
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And like to lead the labyrinth about ; 

Which when by tract they hunted had throughout, 

At length it brought them to a hollowe cave, _ 

Amid the thickest woods. The Champion stout 
Eftsoones ^ dismounted fix)rn his courser brave. 
And to the Dwarfe a while his needlesse spere he gave. 

XII. 
" Be well aware," quoth then that Ladie milde, 
" Least suddaine mischiefe ye too rash provoke : 
The danger hid, the place unknowne and wilde, 
Breedes dreadfiiU doubts : oft fire is without smoke, 
And perill without show : therefore your stroke, 
Sir Knight, with-hold, till further tryall made." 
" Ah Ladie," sayd he, " shame were to revoke 
The forward footing for an hidden shade : 
Vertu e gives her selfe light through darknesse for to wade." 

xm. 

" Yea but," quoth she, " the perill of tliis place 
I better wot then you : Though nowe too late 
To wish you backe retume with foule disgrace, 
Yet wisedome wames, whilest foot is in the gate. 
To stay the steppe, ere forced to retrate. 
This is the wandring wood, this Errours den, 
A monster vile, whom God and man does hate : 
Therefore I read^ beware," "Fly, fly," quoth then 
The fearefuU Dwarfe ; "this is no place for livifig raen> 

XIV. 
But full of fire and greedy hardiment,^ 
The youthfuU Knight could not for ought be staide ; 

Eftsoones, immediately. ' Read, advise. ^ Hardiment, boldness. 



XI. 9. — Needlesse spere.l The spear was used bnlj on horseback. 

XII. 7. — Shame were to revoke, drc] It were a shame to hesitate 
to |7o on, on account of a doubtful or hidden danger. 
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But forth into the darksom hole he went, 
And looked in : his glistring armor made 
A litle glooming light, much like a shade ; 
By which he saw the ugly monster plaine, 
Halfe like a serpent horribly displaide, 
But th' other halfe did womans shape retaine. 
Most lothsom, filthie, foule, and iiill of vile disdaine. 

XV. 

And, as she lay upon the durtie ground, 
Her huge long taile her den all overspred, 
Yet was in knots and many boughtes ^ upwound, 
Pointed with mcnrtall stmg ; Of her there bred 
A thousand yong ones, which she dayly fed, 
Sucking upon her poisnous dugs ; each one 
Of sundrie shapes, yet all ill-favored : 
Soone as that uncouth ^ light upon them shone, 
Into her mouth they crept, and suddain all were ^one. 

XVI. 
Their dam upstart out of her den effiraide. 
And rushed forth, hurling her hideous taile 
About her cursed head ; whose folds displaid 
Were stretcht now forth at length without entraile*^ 
She lookt about, and seeing one in mayle. 
Armed to point, SQUght backe to tume againe ; 
For light she hated as the deadly bale,^ 
Ay wont in desert darknes to remaine. 
Where plain none might her see, nor she see any plaine. 

XVII. 
Which when the valiant Elfe perceiv'd he lept 
As lyon fierce upon the flying pray, 

^ Boughtesj circular folds. ' Without entraile, untwisted 

' Unumthf unknown, strange. '* Bale, mischief, poison. 



XIV. 9 — FuU of vile disdaine,] Such as would excite disgust 
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And with his trenchand blade her boldly kept 
From turning backe, and forced her to stay : 
Therewith enrag'd she loudly gan to bray, 
And turning fierce her speckled taile advaunst, 
Threatning her angrie sting, him to dismay ; 
Who, nought aghast, his mightie hand enhaunst ^ ; 
The stroke down fix)m her head unto her shoulder glaunst 

XVIII. 
Much daunted with that dint her sence was dazd ^ ; 
Yet kindling rage her selfe she gathered round, 
And all attonce her beastly bodie raizd 
With doubled forces high above the ground : 
Tho,® wrapping up her wrethed steme arownd, 
Lept fierce upon his shield, and her huge traine 
All suddenly about his body wound. 
That hand or foot to stirr he strove in vaine. 
God helpe the man so wrapt in Errours endlesse traine ! — 

XIX. 

His Lady, sad to see his sore constraint, 
Cride out, " Now, now. Sir Knight, shew what ye bee ; 
Add faith unto your force, and be not faint ; 
Strangle her, els she sure will strangle thee." 
That when he heard, in great perplexitie. 
His gall did grate ^ for griefe and high disdaine ; 
And, knitting all his force, got one hand firee, 
Wherewith he grypt her gorge ^ with so great paine, 
That soone to loose her wicked bands did her constraine. 

^ Enkaunstf lifted up. * Dazdj dimmed. ' TkOf then. 
* His gall did grate, his anger was roused. ^ Gorge, throat. 



XVII. 4. — Forced her to stay,'] The knight intercepts the retreat 
of Error into her den. 

XVIII. 9. — TraineJl Upton conjectures that Spenser wrote 
"chaine" instead of "traine." 

VOL. I. 4 
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XX. 

Therewith she spewd out of her filthie maw 
A floud of poyson horrible and blacke, 
Full of great lumps of flesh and gobbets raw, 
Which stunck so vildly, that it forst him slacke 
His grasping hold, and from her tume him backe : 
/Her vcHnit foil of bookes and papers was, 
With loathly frogs and toades, which eyes did lacke, 
And creeping sought way in the weedy gras : 
Her filthie parbreake^ all the place defiled has. 

XXI. 

As when old father Nilus gins to swell 
With timely pride above the Aegyptian vale, 
His fattie waves doe fertile slime outwell,® 
And overflow each plaine and lowly dale : 
But, when his later ebbe gins to avale,^ 
Huge heapes of mudd he leaves, wherein there breed 
Ten thousand kindes of creatures, partly male 
And partly femall, of his fruitful seed ; 
Such ugly monstrous shapes elswhere may no man reed.* 

XXII. 

The same so sore annoyed has the Knight, 
That well-nigh choked with the deadly stinke. 
His forces faile, ne can no lenger fight. 
Whose corage when the Feend perceivd to shrinke, 
She poured forth out of her hellish sinke 
Her fiiiitfuU cursed spawne of serpents small, 
(Deformed monsters, fowle, and blacke as inke,) 
Which swarmmg all about his legs did crall. 

And him encombred sore, but could not hurt at all. 

> 

^ Parbreakey vomit. ^ AvdUj sink a.wa.y, 

* Otttwellf cause to gush forth. * Reed, discover. 
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xxm. 

As gentle shepheard in sweete eventide 
When ruddy Phebus gins to welke ^ in west, 
High on an hill, his flocke to vewen^ wide, 
Markes which doe byte their hasty supper best ; 
A cloud of cumbrous gnattes doe him molest, 
All striving to infixe their feeble stinges. 
That from their noyance he no where can rest ; 
But with his clownish hands their tender wings 
He brusheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmurings. 

XXIV. 
Thus ill bestedd,^ and fearefuU more of shame 
Then of the certeine perill he stood in, 
Halfe furious unto his foe he came, 
Resolvd in minde all suddenly to win, 
Or soone to lose, before he once would lin * ; 
And stroke at her with more than manly force, 
That from her body, foil of filthie sin. 
He raft^ her hatefull heade without remorse : 
A streame of cole-black blood forth gushed from her corse. 

XXV. 
Her scattred brood, soone as their parent deare 
They saw so rudely fallmg to the ground, 
Groning foil deadly all with troublous feare 
Gathred themselves about her body round. 
Weening ^ their wonted entrance to have found 
At her wide mouth ; but, being there withstood. 
They flocked all about her bleeding wound. 
And sucked up their dying mothers bloud ; 
Making her death their life, and eke her hurt their good. 

* Wdke^ wither, wane. * Ldn, give way. 

• Vewen, view. * Rafi, struck off. 

» Bestedd, situated. , * Weening, expecting. 
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XXVI. 

That detestable sight him much amazde, 
To see th' unkindly impes, of heaven accurst, 
Devoure their dam ; on whom while so he gazd, 
Having all satisfide their bloudy thurst, 
Their bellies swolne he saw with fulnesse burst, 
^ And bowels gushing forth : Well worthy end 
Of such, as drunke her life, the which them nuist! 
Now needeth him no lenger labour spend, 
His foes have slaine themselves, with whom he should contend* \ 

XXVll. 

His Lady seeing all, that chaunst,^ from farre, 
Approcht in hast to greet his victorie ; 
And saide, " Faire Knight, borne under happie starre, 
Who see your vanquisht foes before you lye ; 
Well worthie be you of that armory. 
Wherein ye have great glory wonne this day. 
And proov'd your strength on a strong enimie ; 
Your first adventure : Many such 1 pray. 
And henceforth ever wish that like succeed it may I " 

XXVIIl. 

Then mounted he upon his steed againe, 
And with the Lady backward sought to wend : 
That path he kept, which beaten was most plaine, 
Ne ^ ever would to any by-way bend ; 
But still did follow one unto the end. 
The which at last out of the wood them brought. 
So forward on his way (with God to frend ^) 
He passed forth, and new adventure sought: 
Long way he traveiled, before he heard of ought. 

* C^ttW5«, happened. * JVc, nor. ^ To /rcn^Z, for a friend. 



XXVI. 7. — ITiem nurstf] The vital principle of Error being de- 
atroyed, its offspring or consequences do not long survive. 
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XXIX. 

At length they chaunst to meet upon the way 
An aged Sire, in long blacke weedes yclad, 
His feete all bare, his beard all hoarie gray, 
And by his belt his booke he hanging had ; 
Sober he seemde, and very sagely sad ; 
And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent, 
Simple in shew, and voide of malice bad ; 
And all the way he prayed, as he went, 
And often knockt his brest, as one that did repent. 

XXX. 

He faire the Knight saluted, louting ^ low. 

Who faire him quited,^ as that courteous was ; 

And after asked him, if he did know 

Of straunge adventures, which abroad did pas. 

" Ah ! my dear sonne," quoth he, " how should, alas ! 

Silly old man, that Kves in hidden cell. 
Bidding his beades all day for his trespas, 
Tydings of warre and worldly trouble tell ? 

With holy father sits not ^ with such thinges to mell.^ 

XXXI. 
" But if of daunger, which hereby doth dwell, 
And homebredd evil ye desire to heare. 
Of a straunge man I can you tidings tell, 
That wasteth all this countrie farre and neare." 
" Of such," saide he, " I chiefly doe inquere ; 
And shall thee well rewarde to shew the place, 
In which that wicked wight his dayes doth weare : 
For to all knighthood it is foule disgrace. 

That such a cursed creature lives so long a space." 

* Louting f bowing. * Sits not, is not becoming. 

* Q^itedf requited, returned his salutation. * MeU, intermeddle. 

4# 
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XXXII. 

" Far hence," quoth he, " in wastfiill wildemesse 
EGs dwelling is, by which no living wight 
May ever passe, but thorough great distresse." 
" Now," saide the Ladie, " draweth toward night ; 
And well I wote, that of your later fight 
Ye all forwearied ' be ; for what so strong, 
But, wanting rest, will also want of might ? 
The sunne, that measures heaven all day long. 
At night doth baite his steedes the ocean waves emong. 

XXXIII. 
" Then with the sunne take. Sir, your timely rest, 
And with new day new worke at once begin : 
Untroubled night, they say, gives counsell best." 
" Right well. Sir Knight, ye have advised bin," 
Quoth then that aged man ; " the way to win 
Is wisely to advise : now day is spent ; 
Therefore with me ye may take up your In ' 
For this same night." The Knight was well content : 
So with that godly Father to his home they went. 

XXXIV. 

A lide lowly hermitage it was, 
Downe in a dale, hard by a forests side. 
Far fit)m resort of people, that did pas 
In traveill to and iix)e : a lide wyde 
There was an holy chappell edifyde,' 
Wherein the Hermite dewly wont to say. 
His holy things each mome and eventyde : 
Thereby a christall streame did gently play, i 

Which fiom a sacred fountaine welled forth alway. 

1 Forweariedj much wearied. * In, abode. ^ £difyde, built. 
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XXXV. 

Arrived there, the litle house they fill, 
Ne ^ looke for entertainement, where none was ; 
Rest is their least, and all thinges at their will : 
The noblest mind the best contentment has. 
With faire discourse the evening so they pas ; 
For that olde man of pleasing wordes had store, 
And well could file ^ his tongue, as smooth as glas : 
He told of saintes and popes, and evermore 
He strowd an Ave-M ary afi;er and before. 

XXXVl. 
The drouping night thus creepeth on them fast ; 
And the sad humor loading their eye-liddes. 
As messenger of Morpheus, on them cast 
Sweet slombring deaw, the which to sleep them biddes. 
Unto their lodgings then his guestes he riddes ^ : 
Where when all drownd in deadly sleepe he find^, 
He to his studie goes ; and there amiddes 
His Hjagick bookes^ ajwi^es of sundrie kindes, 
He seeks out mighty charmes to trouble sleepy minds* 

XXXVII. 
Then choosmg out few words most horrible, 
(Let none them read !) thereof did verses firame ; 
With which, and other spelles like terrible. 
He bade awake blacke Plutoes griesly dame ; 
And cursed heven ; and spake reprochfiil shame 
Of highest God, the Lord of life and light. 
A bold bad man ! that dar'd to call by name 
Great Gorgon, prince of darknes and dead night ; 
At which Cocytus quakes, and St3rx is put to flight. 

* JVc, nor. * File, smooth or polish, ' Riddes, conducts. 



XXXVII. 8. — Great Gorgon.] This alludes to the feax the ancients 
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XXXVIII. 

And forth he cald out of deepe darknes dredd 
Legions of sprights, the which, like litle flyes, 
Fluttring about his ever-damned hedd, 
Awaite whereto their service he applyes, 
To aide his friendes, or fray^ his enimies: 
Of those he chose out two, the falsest twoo, 
And fittest for to forge true-seeming lyes ; 
The one of them he gav« a message too, 
The other by himselfe staide other woAe to doo. 

XXXIX. 

He, making speedy wa^/ through spersed ^ ayre, 
And tiirough the world of waters wide and deepe. 
To Morpheus house doth hastily repaire. 
Amid the bowels of the earth full steepe, 
And low, where dawnmg day doth never peepe, 
His dwelling is ; there Tetliys his wet bed 
Doth ever wash, and Cynthia still doth steepe 
In silver deaw his ever-droupmg hed. 
Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black doth spred. 

XL. 

Whose double gates he findeth locked fast ; 
The one faire fram'd of brunisht ^ yvory. 
The other all with silver overcast ; 

* Frayf alarm. * Spersedy dispersed. ' Brunisht, burnished. 



had of pronouncing the names of Gorgon and Demogorgon. The same 
feeling induced them to. call ihe Furies, Eumenides, i. e. the kindly- 
disposed. 

XL. 3. — Silver overcast.'] The ancient poets supposed that there 
were two gates of Sleep, one of horn, which sent forth true dreams, and 
one of ivory, which sent false. Spenser substitutes silver for horn, 
because the magician cannot be supposed to command the true ones, or 
have access to them. 
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And wakeful dogges before them fanre doe lye, 

Watching to banish Care their enimy, 

Who oft is wont to trouble gentle Sleepe. 

By them the Sprite doth passe in quietly, 

And unto Morpheus comes, whom drowned deepe 

In drowsie fit he findes ; of nothmg he takes keepe.^ 

XLl. 
And, more to lulle him m his slumber soft, < "■ :^ 

A trickling streame fiom high rock tumbling downe. -^ 
And ever-drizling raine upon the loft, 
Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of swarming bees, did caste him in a swowne. 
No other noyse, nor peoples troublous ciyes. 
As still are wont t' annoy the walled towne. 
Might there be heard : but carelesse Quiet lyes, 

Wrapt in eternal! silence farre fix>m enimyes. 

XLII. 
The messenger approching to him spake ; 
But his waste wordes retoumd to him in vaine : 
So sound he slept, that nought mought him awake. 
Then rudely he him thrust, and pusht with paine. 
Whereat he gan to stretch : but he againe 
Shooke him so hard, that forced him to speake. 
As one then in a dreame, whose dryer braine ^ 
Is tost with troubled sights and fancies weake. 
He mumbled soft, but would not all his silence breake. 

XLIII. 

The Sprite then gan more boldly him to wake. 
And threatned unto him the dreaded name 
Of Hecate : whereat he gan to quake, 

' Ktept^ heed. 



XLI. 9. — Emmyts^l The drowsy repose which breathes through 
this fine stanza, makes it seem as if it had been written with the juice 
of poppies. 
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And, lifting up his lompish^ head, with blame 
Halfe angrie asked him, for what he came^ 
" Hether/' quoth he, " me Archimago sent. 
He that the stubbome spirites can wisely tame^ 
He bids thee to him send for his intent 
A fit false Dieame, that can delude the sleepers sent."' 

XLIV. 
The God obayde ; and, calling forth straight way 
A diy^^se Dreame out of his prison daike, 
Delivered it to him, and downe did lay 
His heavie head, devoide of carefiil carke ^ ; 
Whose sences all were st]:;^ight benumbd and starke. 
He, backe returning by the yvorie dore. 
Remounted up as light as chearefiill larke ; 
And on his lide winges the Dreame he bore 
In hast unto his lord, where he him left afore. 

XLV. 
Who all this while, with charmes and hidden artes, 
Had made a Lady of that other Spright, 
And fram'd of liquid ayre her tender partes, 
So lively, and so like in all mens sight, 
That weaker sence it could have ravisht quight : 
The Maker selfe, for all his wondrous witt, 
Was nigh beguiled with so goodly sight. 
Her all in white he clad, and over it 
Cast a black stole, most like to seeme for Una fit. 

^ Lompish, heavy. ' Sent, scent, or perception. 

^ Carke, anxiety. 



XLIII. 6. — Archimago,'] i. e. arch-magician. He is a type of 
Hypocrisy or Fraud, and, as opposed to Christian Holiness imbodied 
in the Red-cross knight, may also represent Satan, the incarnate prin- 
ciple of evil. 

XLIV. 2. — Ji diverse Dreame."] A distracting or disturbing dream. 

XLV. 9. — Una.] This is the first time that the Lady accompa- 
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KLYL 

Now when that ydle Drearae was to him brought^ 
Unto that Elfin Knight he bad hiin fly, 
Where he slept soundly void of evil thought, 
And with false shewes abuse his fantasy ; 
In sort as he him schooled privily. 
And that new creature, borne without her dew,^ 
Full of the Makers guyle, with usage sly 
He taught to imitate that Lady trew, 
Whose semblance she did carrie under feigned hew. 

XLVII. 
Thus, well instructed, to their worke they haste ; 
And, comming where the Knight in slomber lay, 
The one upon his bardie ^ head him plaste, 
And made him dreame of loves and lustnill play ; 
That nigh his manly hart did melt away. 
Bathed in wanton Wis and wicked ioy. 
Then seemed him his Lady by him lay, 
And to hiiji playnd, how tliat false winged boy 
Her chaste hart had subdewd to leame dame Pleasures toy ; 

XLVIIl. 
And she her selfe, of beautie soveraigne queene, 
Fayre Venus, seemde unto his bed to bring 
Her, whom he, waking, evermore did weene ^ 
To bee the chastest flowre that aye did spring 
On eartlily braunch, the daughter of a king, 
Now a loose leman to vile service bound : 
And eke the Graces seemed all to sing 

^ Barjie wWiout her deiOj produced without the due and proper qualities 

of a real woman. 
* Hardie, (kardi, Fr.,) bold. ' Weene, suppose. 



nj'mg the Knight is called by her name of Unaj or one, so named, 
either on account of the singleness of purpose characteristic of Truth , 
or on account of the singular and unique excellence of her character. 
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Hymen Id Hymen, dauncing all around ; 
Wliylst freshest Flora her with y vie girlond crownd. 

XLIX. 
In this great passion of unwonted lust, 
Or wonted feare of doing ought amis, 
He starteth up, as seeming to mistrust 
Some secret ill, or hidden foe of his : 
Lo, there before his face his Ladle is, 
Under blacke stole hyding her bayted hooke ; 
And as halfe blushing offied him to kis. 
With gentle blandishment and lovely looke, 
Most like that Virgin true, which for her Knight him took. 

L. 
All cleane dismayd to see so uncouth ^ sight, 
And halfe enraged at her shamelesse guise. 
He thought have slaine her in his fierce despight ; * 
But, hastie heat tempring with sufferance wise. 
He stayde his hand ; and gan himselfe advise 
To prove his sense, and tempt her faigned truth. 
Wringing her hands, in wemens pitteous wise, 
Tho^ can she weepe, to stiire up gentle ruth * 
Both for her noble blood, and for her tender youth. 

LI. 
And sayd, " Ah Sir, my liege lord, and my love. 
Shall I accuse the hidden cruell fate. 
And mightie causes wrought in heaven above, . 
Or the blmd god, that doth me thus amate,^ 
For hoped love to winne me certaine hate ? 
Yet thus perforce he bids me do, or die. 
Die is my dew ; yet rew my wretched state, 

^ Uncouth, strange. ' Despight, anger. ^ Tho, then. 
^ Ruth, pity. ^ Amate, subdue. 



» ^ 



LI. 7. — Die is my dev>.'\ I deserve to die. 

r 
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You, whom my hard avenging destinie 
Hath made iudge of my life or death mdiff^rently : 

LII. 
" Your owne deare sake fi)rst me at first to leave 
My fathers kingdom " — There she stopt with teares ; 
Her swollen hart her speech seemd to bereav6 ; 
And then againe begun ; " My weaker yeares, 
Captiv'd to fortune and frayle worldly feares, 
Fly to your tayih for ^utccour and sure ayde : 
Let me not die in languor and long teares." 
" Why, dame," quoth he, " what hath ye thus dismayd ? 
What frayes ^ ye, that were wont to comfcat me affiay'd ? " 

UIl. 
" Love of yoursdfe," she saide, ^* and deare constraint, 
Lets me not sleepe, but waste the wearie night 
In secret anguish and unpittied plaint, 
Whiles you in carelesse sleepe are drowned quight," 
Her doubtfull words made that redoubted Knight 
Suspect her truth ; yet since no' untruth he knew, 
Her &wning love with foule disdainefoU spight 
He would not shend ; ^ but said, " Deare dame, I rew. 
That for my sake unknowne such griefe unto you grew : 

LIV. 
" Assure your selfe, it fell not aU to ground ; 
For all so deare, as life is to my hart, 
I deeme your love, and hold me to you bound : 
Ne let vaine fears procure your needlesse smart, 
Where cause is none ; but to your rest depart." 



1 Frayes, afirights. ' Shendf reproach. 

LII. 1. — Your mtme deare sake, &c.] This is not true, as Una did not 
know St. George till she came to the court of the Faerie Queene. False- 
hood can only assume the ou tward semblance of Truth. 

VOL. X. 5 
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Not all content, yet seemd she to appease 
Her moumefuU plaintes, beguiled of her art, 
And fed with words, that could not chose but please : 
So, slyding softly forth, she tumd as to her ease. 

LV. 
Long after lay he musing at her mood, 
Much griev'd to thinke that gentle Dame so light, 
, For whose defence he was to shed his blood. 
At last dull wearines of former fight 
Having yrockt asleepe his iikesome spright, 
That troublous Dreame gan freshly tosse his brame 
With bowres, and beds, and ladies deare delight : 
But, when he saw his labour all was vaine. 
With that misformed Spright he back retumd againe. 

LV . 9. — Back retumd againe.'] Here we are taught that the prin- 
ciple of Holiness has an innate j>ower, which instinctivelj rejects eyil, 
though the temptation maj come in the form of Truth. 



^^c. 
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CANTO II. 

The guilefull great Enchaunter parts 
The Redcrosse Knight from Truth : 

Into whose stead faire Falshood steps, 
And workes him woefull rath. 

I. 

Bt this the northeme wagoner had set 
His sevenfold teme behind the stedfast starre 
That was in ocean waves yet never wet, 
Bat firme is fixt, and sendeth light fiom farre 
To all that in the wide deepe wandring arre ; 
And chearefull chauntictere with his note shrill 
Had warned once, that Phoebus fiery carre 
In hast was climbing up the easteme hill. 
Full envious that night so long his roome did fill : 

II. 
When those accursed mess^igers of hell, 
That feignmg Dreame, and that feire-forged Spright, 
Came to their wicked Maister, and gan tell 
Their bootelesse paines, and ill-succeeding night : 
Who, all in rage to see his skilfiill might 
Deluded so, gan threaten hellish paine 
And sad Proserpines wrath, them to affiight. 
But, when he saw his threatning was but vaine, 
He cast about, and searcht his balefiil bokes agame. 

1. 1. — The northeme wagoner. 1 The " northeme wagoner " is the 
constellation Bootes ; his " sevenfold teme " are the seven stars in 
the Oreat Bear^ which are c(Mnmonly called Charles's Wain{ and 
the '< stedfast starre " is the pole-star.- 
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111. 

£ftsoones ^ he tod^e that miscreated Faire, 
And that false other Spright, on whom he spred 
A seeming body of the subtile aire, 
Like a young Squire, in loves and lustyhed 
His wanton daies that ever loosely led, 
Without regard of armes and dreaded fight ; 
Those two he tooke, and in a secrete bed. 
Covered with darkenes and misdeemmg ^ night, ^ 
Them both together laid, to ioy in vaine delight. 

IV. 

Forthwith he runnes with feigned-faithfiill hast 
Unto his guest, who, after troublous sights 
And dreames, gan now to take more sound repast ; 
Whom suddenly he wakes with fearful frights. 
As one aghast with feends or damned spiights, 
And to him calls ; " Rise, rise, uxihappy swaine, 
That here wex old in sleepe, whfles wicked wights 
Have knit themselves in Venus shamefiil chaine : 

Come, see where your false Lady doth her honor staine/' 

V. 
All in a maze he suddenly up start 
With sword m hand, and with the old man went ; 
Who soone him brought into. a secret part. 
Where that false couple were full closely ment^ 
In wanton lust and lend embracement : 
Which when he saw, he burnt with gealous fire ; 

^ The eie of reason was with rage yblent * ; 
And would have slaine them in his furious ire, 

But hardly was restreined of that aged sire. 

^ Eftsovnea^ immediately. ' Ment^ mingled. 

' MUiuming^ causing to mistake. ^ YbltitU^ dazzled, blinded. 
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VI. 
Retouming tx) his bed in torment great, 
And bitter anguish of his guilty sight, 
He could not rest : but did his stout heart eat. 
And waste his inward gall with deepe despight, 
Yrkesome of life, and too long lingring night. 
At last faire Hesperus in highest skie 
Had spent his lampe, and brought forth dawning light ; 
Then up he rose, and clad him hastily ; 
The Dwarfe him brought his steed : so both away do fly. 

VIL 
Now when the rosy-fingred Morning faire, ; 

Weary of aged Tithones saffion bed. 
Had spread her purple robe through deawy aire ; 
And the high hils Titan discovered ; 
The royall Virgin shooke off drousyhed; 
And, rismg forth out of her baser bowre, 
Lookt fc»* her Knight, who far away was fled. 
And for her Dwarfe, that wont to waite each howre : — 
Then gan she wail and weepe to see that woefiil stowre,^ 

VIII. 
And after him she rode with so much speede, 
As her slowe beast could make ; but all in vaine : 
For him so far had borne his light-foot steede, 
Pricked with wrath and fiery fierce disdaine. 
That him to follow was but fruitlesse paine : 

' Stotore, rmafoTtune. 



VI. 9. — Both ateay do fly."] Touth, however pure-minded, is the 
Beason of rash judgments and hasty resolves, and, deceived bj cunning, 
believes Truth herself to be false. 

VII. 6. — Baser botore,'] i. e. lower or inferior to that which 
Aurora is described as having just left. Boiore here means a private 
apaxtment. 

5* 
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Yet she her weary limbes would never rest ; 
But every hil and dale, each wood and plaine, 
Did search, sore grieved in her gentle brest, 
He so ungently left her, whome she loved best- 

IX. 
But subtill Archimago, when his guests 
He saw divided mto double parts, 
And Una wandring in woods and iorr^sts, 
(Th' end of his drift,) he praised his divelish arfs> 
That had such might over true-meaning harts : 
Yet rests not so, but other meanes doth make, 
How he may worke unto her fiirther smarts : 
For her he hated as the hissing snake, 
And in. her many troubles did most pleasure take; 

X. 

He then devisde himselfe how to disguise ; 
For by his mighty science he could take 
As many formes and shapes in seeming wise, 
As ever Proteus to himselfe could make : 
Sometime a fowle, sometime a fish in lake, 
Now like a foxe, now like a dragon fell ; 
That of himselfe he. oft for feare would quake. 
And oft would flie away. O who can tell 
The hidden powre of herbes, and might of ma^ck speB ! 

XI. 

But now seemde best the person to put (wa 

Of that good Knight, his late beguiled guest : — ' 

In mighty armes he was yclad anon. 

And silver shield ; upon hb coward brest 

A bloody crosse, and on his craven crest 

A bounch of heares discolourd diversly. 

Full iolly Knight he seemde, and wel addrest ; 



% 
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And, when he sate uppon his courser fiee, 
Saint George himselfe ye would have deemed him to be. 

XII. 
But he, the Knight, whose semblaunt he did beare. 
The true Saint George, was wandred far away, 
Still flying from his thoughts and gealous feare : 
Will was his guide, and griefe led him astray. 
At last him chaunst to meete upon the way 
^Afaitl4esse_Sarazm, aU aimde to pobt, 

In whose great shield was writ with letters gay 
Sans fiy ; fiiU large of limbe and every ioint 
He was, and cared not for God or man a pdnt. 

XIII. 
Hee had a faire companion of his way, 
A goodly Lady clad in scarlot red, 
Purfled ^ with gold and pearle of rich assay ; * 
And like a Persian mitre on her hed 
Shee wore, with crowns and owches^ garnished, 
The which her lavish lovers to her gave : 
Her wanton palfrey all was overspred 
With tinsell trappings, woven like a wave, 
Whose bridle rung with golden bels and bossed brave. 

XIV. 
With faire disport, and courting dalliaunce. 
She intertainde her lover all the way : 
But, when she saw the Knight his speare advaunce, 

* Pvrfledf wrought on the edges. • Assay^ valae. 

' Oioci^e^, jewels. 



XII. 6. — A faithlesse Sarazin.'] In the romances of chivalry any 
knight, who was not a Christian, was called a Saracen. 

XII. 8. — Sansfoij,] i. e. without faith. He represents Unbelief, or 
perhaps Paganism* 
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Shee soone left off her mirth and wanton play. 

And bad her Knight addresse him to the fray ; 

His foe was nigh at hand. He, prickte with pride. 

And hope to winne his Ladies hearte that day, 

Forth spurred £ist ; adowne his coursers side 
The red bloud trickling staind the way, as he cKd ride. M 

XY. ^ 

The Knight of the Redcrosse, when him he s|»de 

Spurring so hote with rage (Sspiteous, 

Gan fairdy couch lus speare, and towards ride : 

Soone meete they both, both fell and furious. 

That, daunted with their forces hideous. 

Their steeds doe stagger, and amazed stand ; 

And eke themselves, too rudely rigorous, 

Astonied with the strd^e of their owne hand, 
Doe backe rebutte,^ and each to other yealdeth land. 

As when two rams, stird with ambitious pride. 
Fight for the nde of the rich-fleeced flocke. 
Their homed fronts so fierce on eith^ side 
Doe meete, that, with the terror of tlie shocke 
Astonied, both stand s^iceless as a blocke, 
ForgetfuU of the hanging victory : 
So stood these twaine, unmoved as a rocke. 
Both staring fierce, and holding idely 
The broken reUques of their former cruelty. 

XVII. 
The Sarazin, sore daunted with the buffe, 
Snatcheth his sword, and fiercely to him flies ; 

^ RebutUf recoil. 



XVI. 9. — Broken rdiqueSfl u e. their spears broken in the encounter. 
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Who well it wards, and quyteth cuff with cuff: 
Each others equall puissaunce envies>^ 
And through their iron sides with cruell spies ^ 
Does seeke to perce ; repining' courage yields 
No foote to foe : the flashing fier flies. 
As from a forge, out of their burning shields ; 
And streams of purple bloud new die the verdant fields. 

xvm. 

" Curse on that Crosse," quoth then the Sarazin, 
" That ke^ps thy body fjx)m the bitter fitt ; * 
Dead long ygoe, I wote, thou haddest bb, 
Had not that charme from thee forewarned itt : 
But yet I wame thee now assured sitt, 
And hide thy head." Therewith upon his crest 
With rigor so outrageous he smitt. 
That a large share it hewd out of the rest, 
And glauncmg downe his shield from blame him fairly blest, 

XIX. 
Who, thereat wondrous wroth, the sleeping spark 
Of native vertue gan eftsoones ^ revive ; 
And, at bis haughty helmet making marie. 
So hugely stroke, that it the Steele did rive. 
And cleft his head : He, tumbling downe alive, 
With bloudy mouth his mother earth did kis, 
Greeting his grave : his grudging ghost did strive > 
With the firaile flesh ; at last it flitted is, 
Whither the soules doe fly of men, that live amis. 

XX, 

The Lady, whai she saw her champion fall, 
Lake the old mines of a broken towre, 

> EnvieSy emulates. * Spies^ spears. ' Repining^ indignant. 
'^ * Fitt, stroke. ^ Eftsoones, immediately. 



XVIII. 9. — From Mame him fairly IdestJ] Preserved lum wholly 
fiom danger or injury. 
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Sudd not to waHe his woeflill funerall ; 
But from him fled away with all her powre : 
Who after her as hastily gan scowre, 
Bidding die Dwarfe with him to bring away 
The Sarazins shield, sign of the conqueroure ; 
Her soone he overtooke, and bad to stay ; 
For present cause was none of dread her to dismay. 

XXI. 

Shee taming backe, with rueful! countenaunce, 
; Cride, " Mercy, mercy. Sir, vouchsafe to show 
^>M^V^'^ I On silly Dame, subiect to hard mischaunce. 

And to your mighty will." Her humblesse ^ low 
In so ritch weedes, and seeming glorious show, 
Did much emmove ^ his stout heroicke heart ; 
And said, " Deare Dame, your suddein overthrow * 
Much rueth * me ; but -now put feare apart, 
And tel, both who ye be, and who that tooke your part/' 

XXII. 
Melting in teares, then gan shee thus lament ; 
" The wretched woman, whom unhappy howre 
Hath now made thrall to your ccnnmandement. 
Before that angry heavens list to lowre, 
And fortune false betraide me to your powre, 
Was, (O what now availeth that I was !) 
Bom the sole daughter of an emperour ; 
He that the wide west under his mle has, 
And high hath set his throne where Tiberis doth pas. 

XXIII. 
" He, in the firste flowre of my freshest age, 
Betrothed me unto the onely haire 
Of a most mighty king, most rich and sage ; 

* Humllesse, humility. ' Overthrow^ misfortane. 

' Eimmmtf move. ^ Rueth^ grieves. 
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Was never prince so faithful! and so faire, 
Was never prince so meeke and debonaire ^ ! 
But, ere my hoped day of spousall shone, 
My dearest lord fell from high honors staire 
Into the hands of hys accursed fone,^ 

And cruelly was slaine ; that shall I ever mone ! 

XXIV. 
" His blessed body, spoild of lively breath, 
Was afterward, I know not how, convaid. 
And fro me liid ; of whose most innocent death 
When tidings came to mee, unhappy maid, 
O, how great sorrow my sad soule assaid ! ^ 
Then forth I went his woefiill corse to find, 
And many yeares throughout the world I straid, 
A virgin widow ; whose deepe-'Wounded mind 

With love IcHig time did languish, as the striken hind. 

XXV. 
" At last it chaunced thisvproud Sarazin 
To raeete me wandring ; who perforce me lei 
With him away ; but yet could never win 
The fort, that ladies hold in soveraig^e dread. 
There lies he now with fcjule dishonor dead, * • 
Who, whiles he livde, was called proud Sansfoy, 
The eldest of three brethren ; all three bred 
Of one bad sire, whose youngest is Sansjoy ; 
And twixt them both was bom the bloudy bold Sandoy. 

XXVI. 

'^ In this sad plight, friendlesse, unfortunate^ 
Now miserable I Fidessa dwell, 

^ Debojutite, gentle, courteous. * Fone, foes. * Assaid, 



1' 



XXVI. 2. — Fidessa.] Fidessa means faiUtful ; an assom^d qaine, 
corresponding to her assumed character. 
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Craving of you, in pitty of my state> 
To doe none ill, if please ye not doe well." 
He in great passion ^ all this while did dwell, 
More busying his quicke eies, h^ &ce to view, 
Then ^ his dull eares, to heare what shee did tell ; 
And said, '^ Faire lady, hart of flmt would rew 
The undeserved woes and sonowes which ye shew. 

XXVII. 

" Henceforth b safe assuiaunce may ye rest, 
Having both found a new friend you to aid, 
And lost an old foe that did you molest : 
Better new friend then an old foe is said." 
With chaunge of chear the seeming-simple maid 
Let M her eien, as shamefast, to the earth, 
And yeelding soft, in that she nought gainsaid. 
So forth they rode, be feining seemely merth, 
And shee coy lookos : so dainty,^ they say, maketh derth. 

xxvm. 

Long time they thus together traveiled ; 
Til, weary of their way, they came at last 
Where grew two goodly trees, that foire did spred 
Their armes abroad, with gray mosse overcast ; 
And their greene leaves, trembling with every blast, 
Made a calme shadowe far in compasse round : « 
The fearefrill shepheard, often thero aghast, 
Under them never sat, ne wont there sound 
His mery oaten pipe ; but ^und th' unlucky ground. 

> Passitnif suffering. ■ ITienf than. ' Dainty, valoabte. 



ZXVII. 9.— So dainiy maketh derth,] Fidessa affects a eoy de- 
meanor, because that which is pot easily attained is enhanced in 
value. 
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XXIX. 

But this good Knight, soone as be them can spie. 
For the coole shade him thither hastly got : 
For golden Phoebus, now yinounted hie, 
From fiery wbeeles of his faire chariot 
Hurled bis beame so sccffching crudl hot, 
That living creature mote it not abide ; 
And his new Lady it endured not. 
There they alight, in hope themselves to hide 
From the fierce heat, and rest their weary limbs a tide*^ 

XXX. 

Faire-seemely pleasaunce^ each to other makes, 
With goodly purposes,^ there jas they sit ; 
*And m his falsed^ fancy he her takes 
To be the fairest wight, that lived yit ; 
Which to expresse, he bends his gentle wit j 
And, thinking of those braunches greene to frame 
A girlond for her dainty forehead fit, 
He pli!ickt a bough ; out of whose rifte there came 
c^^y Smal drops of gory bloud, tliat trickled down the same. 

XXXI. 

Therewith a piteous yelling voice was heard. 
Crying, " O spare with guilty hands to teare 
My tender sides in this rough ryud embard ; ^ 
But fly, ah ! fly fer hence away, for feare 
Least to you hap, that happened to me heare, 
And to this wretched Lady, my deare love ; 
O too deare love, love bought with death too deare ! '* 
Astond he stood, and up his heare ® did hove ; \^ 
And with that suddein horror could no member mov^ 

> Tide^ ^hile. * Falsed, deceiyed. 

' Pleasauncef pleasure. ^ ^mbard, shut up. 

^ Purposes f discourses. ^ Heare, hair. 

VOL. I. 6 
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XXXII. 

At last whenas the dreadful! passion 
Was overpast, and manhood well awake ; 
Yet musing at tiie straunge occasion, 
And doubting much his sence, he thus bespake ; 
" What voice of damned ghost from LJmbo Lake, 
Or guilefull spright wandring in empty aire, 
(Both which iraile men doe oftentimes mistake,) 
Sends to my doubtful eares these speaches rare,^ 
And ruefull plaints, me bidding guiltelesse blood to spare ? " 

XXXIII. 
Then groning deep ; " Nor damned ghost," quoth he, 
" Nor guileful sprite, to thee these woids doth speake ; 
But once a man Fradubio, now a tree ; 
Wretched man, wretched tree ! whose nature weake 
A cruell Witch, her cursed will to wreake, 
Hath thus transformd, and plast^ in open plaines, 
Where Boreas doth blow full bitter bleake. 
And scorching suraie does dry my secret vaines ; 
For though a tree I seeme, yet cold and heat me paines.** 

XXXIV. 

" Say on, Fradubio, then, or man or tree," 

Quoth then the Knight ; " by whose mischievous arts 

^rt thou misshaped thu$, as now I see ? 

SHc oft finds med'cme who his griefe imparts ; 

J But double griefs afflict concealing harts ; 
As raging flames who striveth to suppresse." 
* The author then," said he, " of all my smarts, 

> Raref strange. • Plast, placed. 

XXXIII. 3. — Fradubio,] Fradubio means doubtful. 
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Is one Duessa, a false sorceresse, 
That many errant Knights hath broght to wretchednesse. 

XXXV. 

" In prime of youthly yeares, when corage hott 
The fire of love and ioy of chevalree 
First kmdled in my brest, it was my lott 
To love this genjle Lady, whome ye see 
Now not a Lady, but a seeming tree ; 
With whome as once I rode accompanyde, 
Me chaunced of a Knight encountred bee, 
That had a like faire Lady by his syde ; 
Lyke a faire Lady, but did fowle Duessa hyde ; 

XXXVI. 
" Whose forged ^ beauty he did take in hand 
All other Dames to have exceded farre ; 
I in defence of min6 did likewbe stand. 
Mine, that did then shine as the morning starre. 
So both to batteill fierce arraunged arre : ' 
In which his harder fortune was to fall 
Under my speare ; such is the dye ^ of warre. 
His Lady, left as a prise martiall. 
Did yield her comely person to be at my call.' 

XXXVII. 
" So doubly lov'd of Ladies unlike faire, 
Th' one seeming such, the otlier such indeede, 
One day in doubt I cast for to compare 
Whether * in beauties glorie did exceede ; 
A rosy g^lond was the victors meede. 

I Forged^ false. ' Call, will. 

* Dye, lot. ^ IVhether, which of the two. 



XXXIV. S,— Duessa J] Duessa meana doubU-minded, and is the 
true name of the woman attending the knight under the assumed iiams> 
^ Fidsssa, 



Both seemde to win^ and both seemde won tp bee ; 
So hard the discord was to be agreede. 
Fi:aelissa was as faire, as faire mote bee, 
And ever false Duessa seemde as faire as shee. 

^ XXXVIII. 

" The wicked Witch, now seeing all this while 
The doubtful! ballaunce equally to sway, 
What not by right, she cast to win by guile ; 
And, by her hellish science, raisd streight way 
ij/.' A foggy mist that overcast the day. 

And a dull blast that breatliing on her face 
Dimmed her former beauties shining ray, 
And with foule ugly forme did her disgrace : 
Then was she fayre alone, when none was fayre in place.^ 

XXXIX. 

" Then cride she out, * Fye, fye, deformed wight, 
Whose borrowed beautie now appeareth plaine 
To have before bewitched all mens sight : 
O leave her soone, or let her soone be slaine ! ' 
Her loathly visage viewing with disdaine, 
Eftsoones ^ I thought her such as she me told, 
And would have kild her ; but with faigned paine 
The false Witch did my wrathfuU hand withhold : 
So left her, where she now is tumd to tresn mould. 

XL. 
" Thensforth I tooke Duessa for my Dame, 
And in the W/tch unweeting^ ioyd long time; 
Ne ever wist, but that she was the same : 

' In plaeef beside. ' Eftsoartes, immediatelj. 

* Vnweeting, unknowing. 



XXXVII. 8. — FrtBlissajl i. e. fragile, or frail. 

XXXVIII. 5. — jJ foggy mist.] Hete the effects of calonulky in 
blasting a fair reputation, are expressed. 
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Till on a day (that day is everie Prime, 
When witches wont do penance for their crime,) 
I chaunst to see her in her proper hew, 
Bathing her selfe in origane ^ and thyme ; 
A filthy foule old woman I did vew, 
That ever to have toucht her I did deadly rejv. 

XLI. 
" Her neather parted misshapen, monstruous. 
Were hidd in water, that I could not see 5 
But they did seeme more foule and hideous, 
Then* womans shape man would beleeve to bee. 
Thensforth from her most beastly companle 
I gan refiraine, in minde to slipp away, 
Soone as appeard safe opportunitie ; 
For danger great, if not assurd decay,' 
I saw before mine eyes, if I were knowne to stray« 

XLII, 

" The divelish hag, by chaunges of my cheare, 
Perceiv'd my thought ; and, drownd in sleepie night, 
Widi wicked herbes and oyntments did besmeare 
My body, all through charmes and ma^ke mig^t, 
That all my senses were bereaved quight : 
Then brought she me into this desert waste. 
And by my wretched loyers side me pight * ; 
Where now enclosd in wooden wals full fa^te, 
Banisht from living wights, our wearie daies we waste.** 

xLin, 

*' But how long time," said then the Elfin Knight, 
*^ Are you in this misformed hous to dwell ? " 

1 Origawij wild marjoram. ^ Decay, destruction. 

' 7%en, than. « Pighl, placed. 



XI4. 4. — Everie Prim-e.} Prime here means spring. It is a com* 
mon notion that witches are obliged to do penance once a year in Borne 
unsightly or bestial form. 

6* 
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" We may not chauDge," quoth he, " this evfll plight, 

"Kll we be bathed in a living Well : 

JThat is the terme prescribed by the spell." 
^« O how," sayd he, " mote I that Well out find, 
^ That may restore you to your wonted well ^ ? 

" Tune and suffised fates to former kynd * 
Shall us restore ; none else from hence may us unbynd." 

XLIV. 

The false Duessa, now Fidessa hight, 
Heard how in vaine Fradubio did lament, 
And knew well all was true. But the good Knight, 
Full of sad feare and ghasdy dreriment,^ 
When all tliis speech the living tree had spent. 
The bleeding bough did thrust into the ground. 
That jGn)m the blood he might be innocent, 
And with jGresh clay did close the wooden wound : 
Then turning to his Lady, dead with feare her fownd. 

XLV. 
Her seeming dead he fownd with feigned feare. 
As all unweetmg ^ of tliat well she knew ; 
And paynd himselfe with busie care to reare 
Her out of carelesse swowne. Her eyelids blew. 
And dimmed sight with pale and deadly hew. 
At last she up gan lift ; with trembling cheare 
Her up he teoke, (too simple and too trew,) 
And oft her kbt. At length, all passed feare. 
He set her on her steede, and forward forth did beare, 

* FF«n, well-being. • Drminent, somyw. 

* Kynd, nature. * UnweeHng, unknowing. 



Of these enchanted lovers we hear no more. Upton conjectures that 
their disenchantment would haye been elfected in some subsequent 
book, had the poem been completed. 
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CANTO III. 

Forsaken Truth long seekes her Love, 

And makes the lyon mylde ; 
Marres blind Devotions mart, and fate 

In hand of leachour vylde. 

Nought is there under heaven's wide bollownesse, ! ' 
That moves more deare compassion of mind, \ ! 

Then beautie brought t' unworthie wretchednesse ■ 
Through envies snares, or fortunes freakes unkind. ' > 
I, whether lately through her brightnes blynd, 
Or through alleageance, and fast fealt^; 
Which I do owe unto all womankynd, ' ^ 

Feele my hart perst with so great agony, 
When such I see, tljat all for pitty I could dy. 

And now it is empassioned ^ so deepe, 

For fairest Unaes sake, of whom I sing, 

That my fraylfr eies these lines with teares do steepe, 

To think how she through guyleful handeling, 

Though true as touch, ;(hough daughter of a king, 

Though faire as ever living wight was fayre. 

Though nor m word nor deede iU meriting, 

^ Empassionedf moved. 



1. 1. — Jf ought f &c J In this canto the adventures of Una are re* 
Qumedy from the ninth stanza of the preceding canto. 

II. 5. — True as Umchj] i. e. true as the touchstone by which other 
aubstanoea are tried^ 



/ 
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Is fiom her Knight divorced in despayre, 
And her dew loves deryv'd ^ to that vyle Witches shayre. 

IIL 
Yet she, most faithful! Ladie, all this while 
Forsaken, wofull, solitarie mayd, 
Far jfrom all peoples preace,^ as in exile, 
In wildemesse and wastfull deserts strayd, 
To seeke her Knight ;. who^ subtily.betrayd 
Through that late vision which th' Encbaunter wrought, 
Had her abandond : She, of nought affirayd, 
Through woods and wastnes wide him daily sought ; 
Yet wished tydinges none of him unto her brought. 

IV. 
"^ One day, nigh wearie of the yrkesome way, 
From her unhastie beast she did alight ; 
And on the grasse her. dainty limbs did lay 
In secrete shadow, far from all mens sight ; 
From her fayrehead her fillet she undight,^ 
And layd her stole aside : Her angekJface, 
/ As the great eye of heaven, shyned bright. 
And make a sunshine in the shady place ; 
Did ever mortall eye behold such heavenly grace, 

• V. 
It fortuned, out of the thickest wood 
A ramping lyon rushed suddeinly. 
Hunting fiill greedy after salvage blood : 

J Deryv'd, transferred. * Preace, press or throng. • UneUghtf took off. 



\ 
\ 
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V. 2. -— w4 ramping lyon.l Upton conjectures the lion to be the 
English monarch, the defender of the faith. He seems rather to rep* 
resent a manly and courageous people like the English, and the hom- 
age he pays to Una betokens the respect which would be felt by such a 
people to beauty and innocence. 
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Soone as the ro^all Virgm he did spy, 
With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, . 
To have attonce devourd her tender corse : 
But to the pray when as he drew more ny, 
His Uoody rage aswaged with remorse, 
Andy with the i^ght amazd, forgat his furious forse. 

VI. 
Instead thereof he kist her wearie feet, 
And lickt her lilly hands with fiiwning tong ; 
As ^ he her wronged mnocence did weeti® 
O how can beautie maister the most strong,^ 
And silTipIe truth subdue avenging wrong ! r 
Whose yielded pryde and proud submission, 
Still dreading death, when she had marked long, 
Her hart gan melt in great compassion ; 
And drizling teares did shed for pure affection. 

VII. 
" The lyon, lord of everie beast in field," 
Qupth she, " his princely puissance doth abate, 
And mightie proud to humble .weake does yield, 
Forgetfiill of the hungry rage, which late 
Him prickt, in pittie of my sad estate : — 
But he, my lyon, and my noble lord. 
How does he find in cruell hart to hate 
Her, that him lov'd, and ever most adord 
As the god of my life ? why hath he me abhord ? " 

VIII. 
Redounding^ teares did chcke iV end of her plsunt, 
Which softly ecchoed from the neighbour wood ; 
And, sad to see her sorrowfiiH constraint. 
The kingly beast upon her gazing stood ; 

I .4^, as if. ' WMt, understand. ' Redotmding, flowing. 



^^ 
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With pittie calmd, downe fell his angry mood. 
At last, in close hart shutting up her payne, 
Arose the Virgin borne of heavenly brood, 
And to hOT snowy palfrey got agayne, 
To seeke her strayed Champion if she might attayne. 

IX. 

The lyon would not leare her desolate, 
But with her went along, as a strong gard 
Of her chast person, and a faythfull mate 
Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard : 
Still, when she slept, he kept both watch and ward ; 
And, when she wakt, he wayted dDigent, 
With humble service to her will prepard : 
From her fay re eyes he took command i'ment. 
And ever by her lookes conceived her intent. 

X. 

Long she thus traveiled through deserts wyde, 
By which she thought her wandring Knight shold pas, 
Yet never shew of living wight espyde ; 
Till that at length she found the troden gras, 
In which the tract of peoples footing was. 
Under the steepe foot of a mountaine hore : 
Tlie same she foUowes, till at last she has 
A damzel spyde slow-footing her before. 
That on her shoulders sad a pot of water bore. 

XI. 
To whom approchmg she to her gan call, 
To weet,^ if dwelling place were nigh at hand ; 
But the rude wench her answerd nought at all ; 
She could not heare, nor speake, nor understand : 

* Weet, learn. 



/ 



X. 9. — Shoulders sadf"] i.e. sad on account of the weight of her burden 
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Till, seeing by her side the lyoji stand, 
With suddein feare her pitcher downe she threw, 
And fled away : for never in that land 
Face of fayre lady she before did vew, 
And that dredd lyons looke her cast in deadly hew. 

xn. 
Full fast she fled, ne ever lookt behynd. 
As if her life upon the; wager lay ; 
And home she came, whereas her mother biynd 
Sate in etemall night ; nought could she say ; 
But, suddeine catching hold, did her dismay 
With quaking hands, and other signes of feare : 
Who, full of ghastly fright and cold affiray, 
Gan shut the dore. By this arrived there ^ 

Dame Una, weary Dame, and entrance did requere: 

XIII. 
Which when none yielded, her unruly page 
With his rude clawes the wicket open rent, 
And let her in ; where, of his cruell rage 
Nigh dead with feare, and faint astonishment, 
Shee found them both in darksome comer pent ; 
Where that old woman day and night did pray 
Upon her beads, devoudy penitent : 
Nine hundred Fater nosters every day. 
And thrise nine hundred Aves, she was wont to say. 

XIV. 
And, to augment her pdnefull penaunce more, 
Thrise every weeke in ashes shee did sitt. 
And next her wrinkled skin rough sackecloth wore, 
And tlirise-three times did.fast from any bitt : 



XIII. 6. — Old tDoman.'] The old woman, named Corceca, ifl Super- 
stition, and her daughter Abessa is Ignorance. 
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But now for feafe her beads she did forgett. 
Whose needlesse dread for to remove away, 
Faire Una framed words and count^iiaunce fitt \ 
Which hardly doen, at length she gan them pray, 
That m their cotage small that night she rest her may. 

XV. 

The day is spent ; and conuneth drowsie night, 
When every creature shiowded is in sleepe : 
Sad Una downe her laies in weary plight, 
And at her feete the lyon watch doth keepe : 
In stead of rest, she does lament, and weepe, 
For the late losse of her deare-loved Knight, 
And sighes, and grones, and evermore does steepe 
Her tender brest in bitter teares all night ; 
All night she thinks too long, and often lookes for light. 

XVI. 
Now when Aldeboran was mounted hye 
Above the shinie Cassiopeias chaire. 
And all in deadly sleepe did drowned lye. 
One knocked at the dore, and in would fare ; 
He knocked fast, and often curst, and sware, 
That ready entraunce was not at his call ; 
For on his backe a heavy load he bare 
Of nightly stelths, and pillage severall,^ 
Which he had got abroad by purchas criminall.^ 

XVII. 
He was, to weete, a stout and sturdy thiefe. 
Wont to robbe churches of their ornaments, 

* Several!, yarioas. ' Purcltas criminall, robberiea. 



XVII. \,—A stout and sturdy tJdefe.] The robber of the churches, 
described in this stanza, is probably meant as a type of a profligate 
priesthood, wasting the revenues of the church in s^-indulgence, 
deceiving superstition, and beloved by ignorance ; and in his death by 
the lion is imaged the virtuous indignation of a true-hearted people 
against them. 
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And poore mens boxes of their due reliefe, 
Which given was to them for good intents : 
The holy saints of their rich vestiments 
He did disrobe, when all men carelesse slept ; 
And spoild the priests of their habiliments ; 
Whiles none the holy things in safety kept, 
Then he by conning sleights in at the window crept. 

XVIII. 
And all, that he by right or wrong could find, 
Unto this house he brought, and did bestow 
Upon the daughter of tliis woman blind, 
Abessa, daughter of Corceca slow. 
With whom he whoredome usd that few did know, 
And fed her fatt with feast of offerings. 
And plenty, which in all the land did grow ; 
Ne spared he to give her gold and rings : 
And now he to her brought part of his stolen things. 

XIX. 

Thus, long the dore with rage and threats he bett ; 
Yet of those fearfull women none durst rize, 
(The lyon frayed ^ them,) him in to ktt ; 
He would no lenger stay him to advize. 
But open breakes the dore in flirious wize, 
And entring is ; when that disdain full beast, 
Encountring fierce, him suddein doth surprize ; 
And, seizing cruell clawes on trembling brest. 
Under his lordly foot him proudly hath supprest. 

XX. 

Him booteth not resist, nor succour call. 

His bleedino: hart is in the vengers hand ; 

Who streight him rent in thousand peeces small, , 

} Frayed, terrified. 
VOL. I. 7 
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And quite dismembred hath : the thirsty land 
Dronke up his life ; his corse left on the strand. 
His fearefiill freends weare out the wofiill night, 
Ne dare to weepe, nor seeme to understand _ ^ 
The heavie hap, which on them is alight ; 

Affiaid, least to themselves the like mishappen might. 

XXI. 
Now when broad day the world discovered has, 
Up Una rose, up rose the lyon eke ; 
And on their former ioumey forward pas. 
In waies unknowne, her wandring Knight to seeke, 9 
With paines far passing that long-wandring Oreeke, ' 
That for his love refused deitye : 
Such were the labours of this Lady meeke. 
Still seeking him, that from her still did flye ; 

Then ftqthest from her hope, when most she weened nye. 

XXII. 
Soone as she parted thence, the fearfiill twayne, 
That blind old woman, and her daughter dear. 
Came forth ; and, finding Kirkrapine there slayne. 
For anguish great they gan to rend their heare. 
And beat their brests, and naked flesh to teare : 
And when they both had wept and wayld their fill. 
Then forth they ran, like two amazed deare, 
Halfe mad through malice and revenging will. 
To follow her, that was the causer of their ill : 

XXIII. 
Whome overtaking, they gan loudly bray. 
With hollow houling, and hunentmg cry ; 
Shamefully at her rayling all the way, 

XXI. 2. — Up Una rose."] Imitated &om a fine line of Chaucer-— 

<< Uprose the sunne, and uprose Emely." 
XXI. 5. — I^ong'ioandring Greeke.'] Ulysses. 
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And her accusing of dishonesty, 
That was the flowre of faith and chastity : 
And still, amidst her rayling she did pray 
That plagues, and mischiefes, and long misery, 
Might fall on her, and follow all the way ; 
And that in endlesse error she might ever stray. 

XXIV. 
But, when she saw her prayers nought prevaile, 
Shee backe retoumed with some labour lost ; 
And m the way, as shee did weepe and waile, 
A Knight her mett in mighty armes embost,^ 
Yet Knight was not for all his bragging host ; 
But subtill Archimag, that Una sought 
By traynes into new troubles to have toste : 
Of that old woman tidings he besought, 
If diat of such a lady shee could tellen ought ^ 

XXV. 
Hierewith she gan her passion to renew. 
And cry, and curse, and raile, and rend her heare, 
Saying, that harlott she too lately knew. 
That causd her shed so many a bitter teare ; 
And so forth told the story of her feare. 
Much seemed he to mone her haplesse chaunce. 
And after for that Lady did mquere ; 
Which being taught, he forward gan advaunce 
His fair enchaunted steed, and eke his chaniied launce. 

XXVI. 

Ere long he came where Una traveild slow. 
And that wilde champion wayting her besyde ; 
Whome seeing such, for dread hee durst not show 
Him selfe too nigh at hand, but turned wyde 
Unto an hil ; from whence when she him spyde, 

* Em^«f , enclosed. 
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By his like-seeming shield her Knight by name 
Shee weend it was, and towards him gan ride : 
Approching nigh she wist it was the same ; 
And with faire ferefuU humblesse towards him shee came : 

XXVIl. 

And weeping said, " Ah my long-lacked lord, 
Where have ye bene thus long out of my sight ? 
Much feared I to have bene quite abhord, ^ 
Or ought have done, that ye displeasen might ; 
That should as death unto my deare heart light ; 
For since mine eie your ioyous sight did mis, 
* yMy chearefuU day is turnd to chearelesse night, 

And eke my night of death the shadow is : 
But welcome now, my light, and shining lampe of blis ! " 

XXVIII. 
He thereto meeting said, " My dearest dame, 
Far be it from your thought, and fro my wil, 
To thinke that knighthood I so much should shame, 
As you to leave that have me loved stil. 
And chose in Faery court, of meere good wil, 
Where noblest Knights were to be found on earth. 
The earth shall sooner leave her kindly skil 
To bring forth fniit, and make eternal derth, 
Then I leave you, my liefe,^ ybom of hevenly berth. 

XXIX. 
" And sooth to say, why I lefte you so long. 
Was for to seeke adventure in straunge place ; 

Where, Archimago said, a felon strong I 

To many Knights did daily worke disgrace ; ^ 

But Knight he now shall never more deface: 
Good cause of mine excuse that mote ye please 

* Lief e J love. 



XXIX. 6. — Oood cause of mine excvse^ &c.] The meaning is, ** 1 
hope that you will please to accept well this sufficient cause of my 



excusp ** 
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Well to accept, and evemiore embrace 
My faithful! service, that by land and seas 
Have vowd you to defend : now then your plaint appease." 

XXX. 

His lovely ^ words her seemd due recompence 
Of all her passed paines : one loving howre 
For many yeares of sorrow can dispence ; 
A dram of sweete is worth a pound of sowre. 
Shee has forgott how matiy a woeful stowre ^ 
For him she late endurd ; she speakes no more 
Of past : tru^ is, tliat true love hath no powr^ . _ ^ 
To looken backe ; his eies be fixt before. 
Before her stands her Knight, for whom she toyld so sore. 

XXXI. 
Much like, as when the beaten marinere, 
That long hath wandred in the ocean wide, 
Ofte soust in swelling Tethys saltish teare ; *' 

And long time having tand his tawney hide 
With blustring breath of heaven, that none can bide, 
And scorching flames of fierce Orions hound ; 
Soone as the port from far he has espide, 
His chearfull whistle merily doth sound, 
And Nereus crownes with cups ; his mates him pledg around. 

XXXIL 
Such ioy made Una, when her Knight she found ; 
And eke th' Enchaunter ioyous seemde no lesse 
Then the glad marchant^ that does vew fi:om ground 
His ship far come from watrie wildemesse ; 
He hurles out vowes, and Neptune oft doth blesse. 
So forth they past ; and all the way they spent 

* Lovely^ loving. • Stowre, danger. 



XXXI. 6. — Orions houndJ] Sirius, or the dog-star. 

7* 
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Discoursing of Iter dreadful late distresse, 
In which he askt her, what the lyon ment ; 

Who told, her all tliat fell in ioumey, as she went. 

XXXIII. 
They had not ridden far, when they might see 
One pricking towards them with hastie heat, 
Full strongly armd, and on a courser free 
That through his fiersnesse fomed all with sweat. 
And the sharpe yron did for anger eat. 
When his hot ryder spurd his chaufFed ^ side ; 
His looke was steme, and seemed still to threat 
Cruell revenge, which he in hart did hyde : 

And on his shield Sans loy in bloody lines was dyde. 

( XXXIV. 

When nigh he drew unto this gentle payre, 
And saw the red crosse, which the Knight did beare. 
He burnt in fire ; and gan eitsoones ^ prepare 
Himselfe to batteil with his couched speare. 
Loth was that other, and did faint through feare, 
To taste th' untryed dint of deadly Steele : 
But yet his Lady did so well him cheare. 
That hope of new good hap he gan to feele ; 
So bent his speare, and spurd his horse with yron heele. 

XXXV. 

But that proud Paynim forward came so ferce 
And fiill of wrath, tliat, with his sharp-head speare. 
Through vamly crossed ^eld he quite did perce ; 

* Chauffedf chafed. ' Efisoones, immediately. 



XXXIIl. 9. — Sans ZoyJ i. e. without law. 

XXXV. 3. — Vairdy crossed shield."] The cross on the shield of the 
disguised Archimago proved no protection, unlike that on the shield of 
the Red-cross Knight, in his encounter with Sans-foy^Canto II., XVIIi. 



J 
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And, had his staggering steed not shronke for feare, 
Through shield and body eke he should him beare : 
Yet> so great was the puissance of his push, 
That from his sadle quite he did him beare : 
He tombling rudely downe to ground did rush, 
And from his gored wound a well of bloud did gush, x 

XXXVL 

Dismounting lightly from his loftie steed, 
He to him lept, in minde to reave ^ his life. 
And proudly said ; " Lo, there Ae worthie meed 
Of Mm, that slew Sansfoy with bloody knife : 
Henceforth his ghost, freed from repining strife. 
In peace may passen over Lethe lake ; 
When mourning altars, purgd with enimies life, 
The black infemall Furies doen aslake ^ : 
life from Sansfoy thou tookst, Sansloy shall from thee take." 

' XXXVII. 
Therev/ith in haste his helmet gan unlace. 
Till X)na cride, " O hold that heavie hand. 
Dear Sir, what ever that thou be in place : 
Enough is, that thy foe doth vanquisht stand 
Now at thy mercy ; mercy not withstand ; 
For >/5 is one the truest Knight alive, 
Tho« gh conquered now he lye on lowly land ; 
An J whilest him fortune frivourd, fayre did thrive 
In bloudy field \ therefore of life him not deprive." 

XXXVIII. 
Her piteous wordes might not abate his rage ; 
But, rudely rending up his helmet, would 

* EeatBf take. * Doen asluke, do appease. 



XXXVII. 3. — fVkat ever that thou be in place^ i. e. whoever you 
majbe. 
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Have slayne him streight : but when he sees his age, 
And hoarie head of Archimago old, 
His hasty hand he doth aniased hold, . 
And, halfe ashamed, wondred at the sight : 
For that old man well knew he, though untold. 
In charmes and magick to have wondrous might ; 
Ne ever wont m field, ne in round lists, to fight : 

XXXIX. 

And said, " Why Archimago, lucklesse syre, 
What doe I see ? what hard mishap is this. 
That hath thee hether brought to taste mine yxe ? 
Or thine the fault, or mine the error is, 
Instead of foe to wound my friend amis ? " 
He answered nought, but in a traunce still lay. 
And on those guilefiiU dazed eyes of his 
The cloude of death did sit ; which doen away. 
He left him lying so, ne would no lenger stay : 

XL 

But to the Virgin comes ; who all this while 
Amased stands, herselfe so mockt to see 
By him, who has the guerdon of his guile, 
For so misfeigning her true Knight to bee : 
Yet is she now in more p^lexitie. 
Left in the hand of that same Paynim bold, 
From whom her booteth not at all to flie : 



XXXVIII. 7. — Well knew he^ though untold.'] Kneio seems to he 
used in two senses here. He knew him by sight, i. e. recognized him 
without being told who it was, and he also knew that he was a magi- 
cian, not a warrior. 

XXXVIII. 9. — Round lists.] Enclosed spaces for tournaments. 

XXXIX. 8. — Which doen aioay.] Which cloud of death j that is, 
the immediate danger of death having passed away. 
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Who, by her cleanly garment catching hold, 
Her fxx)ni her palfrey pluckt, her visage to behold. 

XLI. 
By her fiers servant, lull of kingly aw 
And high disdaine, whenas his soveraine Dame 
So rudely handled .by her foe he saw. 
With gaping iawes full greedy at him came, 
And, ramping on his shield, did weene ^ the same 
Have reft away with his sharp rending clawes : 
But he was stout, and lust did now inflame 
His corage more, that from his griping pawes 
He hath his shield redeemd ; and foith his swerd he orawes. 

XLII. 
O then, too weake and feeble was the forse 
Of salvage beast, his puissance to withstand ! 
For he was strong, and of so mightie corse,^ 
As ever wielded speare in warlike hand ; 
And feates of armes did wisely understand. 
Eftsoones^ he perced through his chaufed^ chest 
With thrilling point of deadly yron brand. 
And launcht his lordly hart : with death opprest 
He ror'd aloud, whiles life forsooke his stubbome brest. 

XLIII. 
Who now is left to keepe the forlome Maid 
From raging spoile of lawlesse victors will ? 
Her faithfiiU gard remov'd ; her hope dismaid ; 
Her selfe a yielded pray to save or spill ^ ! 
He now, lord of the field, his pride to fill. 
With foule reproches and disdaineful spight 
Her vildly entertaines ; and, will or nill, 

* Weene f purpose. * Chaufed, chafed. 

* Corsey frame. * Spill, destroy. 
' EftsooneSy immediately. 
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Bpars her away upon his courser light : 
Her prayers nought prevsule; his rage is more of might. 

XLIV. 
And all the way, with great lamenting paine, 
And piteous plaintes, she filleth his dull eares, 
That stony hart could riven have in twaine ; 
And all the way she wetts with flowmg teares ; 
But he, enrag'd with rancor, nothing heares. 
Her servile beast yet would not leave her so, 
But foUowes her far off, ne ought he feares 
To be partaker of her wandring woe. 
More mild in beastly kbd, then that her beastly foe.* 



* The defeat of Archimago in this canto seems hardl j consistent with 
his magical skill. Spenser may mean to inculcate by it the moral, that 
the pretended friends of Truth are^ overthrown and detected in the 
hour of peril. The captivity of Una and the death of the lion may be 
typical of the dangers to which Truth and her stout and simple cham- 
pions are exposed from lawless violence. 
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CANTO IV. 

« 

To sinfull Hous of Pryde Duess- 

a guydes the faithfull Knight ; 
Where, brothers death to wreak, Sansioy 

Doth chaleng him to fight 

1. 
Young Knight whatever, that dost armes professe, 
And through long labours huntest after fame, 
Beware of fraud, beware of ficklenesse, 
In choice, and chaunge, of thy deare-loved dame ; 
Least thou of her believe too lightly blame, 
And rash misweening doe thy hart remove : 
t^or unto Knight there is no greater shame, 
IThen^ lightnesse and inconstancie in love : 
That doth this Redciosse Knights ensample plainly prove. 

II. 
Who, after that he had faire Una lome,* 
Through light misdeeming of her loialtie ; 
And false Duessa m her sted had borne. 
Called Fidess', and so supposd to be ; 

* 7%en, than. ' Lome, deserted. 



Arg. 1. — To sinfiiU Housy &c.] The adventures of th^ Red-croas 
Knight are resumed from the second canto. 

1. 9. — This Redcrosse Knights ensample.} '' The author has shown 
judgment in making his Knight of the Red-cross, or St. Geoige, no 
perfect character, without which many of the incidents could not have 
been represented." — Hughes. 
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Long with her traveild ; till at last they see 
A goodly building, bravely garnished ; 
The house of mighlie prince it seenid to be ; 
And towards it a broad high way that led, 
All bare through peoples feet, which thether travelled. 

111. 
Great troupes of people traveild thetherward 
Both day and night, of each degree and place ; 
But few returned, having scaped hard, 
Witli balefuU beggery, or foule disgrace ; 
Which ever after in most wretched case, 
Like loathsome lazars,^ by the hedges lay. 
Thether Duessa badd him bend his pace ; 
For she is wearie of the toilsom way ; 
And also nigh consumed is the lingring day. 

IV. 

A stately pallace built of squared bricke, 
Which cunningly was without morter laid. 
Whose wals were high, but nothing strong nor thick. 
And golden foile all over them displaid, 
That purest skye with brightnesse they dismaid ; 
High lifted up were many loflie towres, 
And goodly galleries far over laid, 
Full of faire windowes and delightful bowres ; 
And on the top a diall told the timely howres. 

V. 

It was a goodly heape for to behould, 
And spake the praises of the workmans witt : 
But full great pittie, that so faire a mould 
Did on so weake foundation ever sitt : 
For on a sandic hill, that still did flitt 

* LazarSf leprous persons. 
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And fall away, it mounted was full hie ; 
That every breath of heaven shaked itt : ^ 

And all the hinder partes, that few could spie, 
Were ruinous and old, but painted cunningly. 

VI. 
Arrived there, they passed in forth right ; 
For still to all the gates stood open wide : 
Yet charge of them was to a porter hight,^ 
Cald Malvenu, who entrance none denide : 
Thence to the hall, which was on every side 
With rich array and costly arras dight ^ : 
Infinite sortes of people did abide 
There waiting long, to win the wished sight 
Of her, that was the Lady of that pallace bright. 

VII. 
By them they passe, all gazing on them round, 
And to the Presence ^ mount ; whose glorious vew 
Their frayle amazed senses did confound. 
In living princes court none ever knew 
Such endlesse richesse, and so sumpteous shew : 
Ne Persia selfe, the nourse of pompous pride, 
Like ever saw : And there a noble crew 
Of Lords and Ladies stood on every side, 
Which, with their presence fayre, the place much beautifide. 

VIII. 
High above all a cloth of state was spred, 
And a rich throne, as bright as sunny day ; 
On which there sate, most brave embellished 
With royall robes and gorgeous array, 
A mayden Queene that shone, as Titans ray, 

* Highly intrusted. • Bight^ ornamented. 

^ Presence^ presence- or reception-room. 
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In glistring gold and perelesse pretious stone ; 
Yet her bright blazing beautie did assay ^ 
To dim the brightnesse of her glorious throne, 
As envying her selfe, that too exceeding shone : 

IX. 
Eixceedmg shone, like Phoebus fayrest childe, 
That did presume his fathers fyrie wayne, 
And flaming mouthes of steedes unwonted wilde, 
Through highest heaven with weaker hand to rayne ; 
Proud of such glory and advancement vayne, 
While flashing beames do daze his feeble eyen, 
He leaves the welkin ^ way most beaten playne, 
And, rapt with whirling whedes, inflames the skyen 
With fire not made to bume, but fayrely for to shyne. 

X. 

So pioud she shyned in her princely state, 
Looking to heaven ; for earth she did disdayne : 
And sittmg high ; for lowly she did hate : 
Lo, underneath her scomefull feete was lajme 
A dreadfiill Dragon with an hideous trayne ; 
And in her hand she held a mirrhour bright, 

. Wherein her face she often vewed fayne. 
And in her selfe-lov'd semblance took delight ; 

For she was wondrous faire, as any livmg wight. 

XI. 
Of griesly Pluto she the daughter was. 
And sad Proserpina, the queene of hell ; 
Yet did she thinke her pearelesse worth to pas' 
That parentage, with pride so did she swell ; 
And thundring love, that high in heaven doth dwell 
Arid wield the world, she claymed for her syre ; 

^ Assay f attempt. ' Wdkin^ heayenlj. 

' PaSy BurpasB. 
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Or if that any else did love exceU ; 
For to the highest she did still aspyre ; 
Or, if ought higher were then that, did it desyre. 

XII. 
And proud Lucifera men did her call, ^ 

That made her selfe a Queene, and ciownd to be ; 
Yet rightfuU kingdome she had none at all, 
Ne heritage of native soveraintie ; 
But did usurpe with wrong and t3nunnie 
Upon the scepter, which she now did hold : 
Ne ruld her realme with lawes, but pollicie, 
And strong advizement of six Wisards old. 
That with their counsels bad her kingdome did uphold. 

Xlll. 
Soone as the Elfin Knight in presence came, 
And false Duessa, seeming Lady fayre, 
A gentle husher, Vanitie by name, 
Made rowme, and passage for them did prepaire : 
So goodly brought them to the lowest stayre 
Of her high throne ; where they, on humble knee 
Making obeysaunce, did the cause declare, 
Why they were come, her roiall state to see. 
To prove the wide report of her great maiestee. 

XIV. 
With loftie eyes, halfe loth to looke so lowe, 
She thancked them in her disdaineiiiU wise ; 
Ne other grace vouchsafed them to showe 
Of princesse worthy ; scarse them bad arise. 
Her Lordes and Ladies all this while devise 
Themselves to setten forth to straungers sight : 
Some finounce ^ their curled heare in courtly guise ; 

^ FronmUf plait; or fold. 
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Some prancke ^ their ruffes ; and others trimly dight 
Their gay attyre : each others greater pride does spight. 

^ XV. 

Goodly they all that Knight doe entertayne, 
Right glad with him to have increast their crew ; 
But to Duess' each one himselfe did payne ^ 
All kindnesse and faire courtesie to shew ; 
For in that court whylome ^ her well they knew : 
Yet the stout Faery mongst the middest crowd 
Thought all their glorie vaine in knightly vew, 
And that great Princesse too exceeding prowd, 
That to strange Knight no better countenance allowd. 

XVI. 
Suddein upriseth from her stately place 
The roiall Dame, and for her coche doth call : 
All hurtlen ^ forth ; and she, with princely pace, 
As faire Aurora, in her purple pall, 
Out of the east the dawning day doth call, 
So forth she comes ; her brightnes brode doth blaze. 
The heapes of people, thronging in the hall, 
Doe ride each other, upon her to gaze : 
Her glorious glitterand light doth all mens eies amaze. 

*^ XVII. 
So forth she comes, and to her coche does clyme, 
Adorned all with gold and girlonds gay, 
That seemd as fresh as Flora in her primej 
And strove to match, in roiall rich array, 
Great lunoes golden chayre ; ^ the which, they say, 

* Prancke, adjust. * Hurtlen, rush. 

2 Payne, exert. ® Chayre, chariot. 

* Wliylome, formerly. 



XIV. 9. — Each others greater pride does spight.'] Each one is an- 
noyed by the greater attractions of another. 
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The gods stand gazing on, when she does ride 
To loves high hous tlirough hevens bras-paved way, 
»' Drawne of fayre pecocks, diat excell in pride, 
And full of Argus eyes their tayles dispredden wide. 

XVIII. 
But this was drawne of six unequall beasts, 
On which her six sage counsejlours did ryde, 
Taught to obay their bestiall beheasts. 
With Uke conditions to tlieir kindes applyde : 
Of which the first, that all the rest did guyde, 
Was sluggish Idlenesse, the nourse of sin ; 
Upon a slouthfull asse he chose to ryde, 
Arayd in habit blacke, and amis ^ thin ; 
Like to an holy monck, the service to begin. 

XIX. 
And in his hand his portesse ® still he bare. 

That much was wome, but therein little redd 5 
For of devotion he had little care. 
Still drownd in sleepe and most of his dales dedd : 
Scarse could he once uphold his heavie hedd. 
To looken whether it were night or day. 
May seeme the wayne^ was very evil ledd. 
When such an one had guiding of the way. 
That knew not, whether right he went or else astray. 

XX. 

From worldly cares himselfe he did esloyne,^ 
And greatly shunned manly exercise ; 

* ^miSf robe. ^ Wayne, chariot. 

• PortessCj breviary. * Eshyite, withdraw. 



XVIIl. 2. — Six, sage counsellaurs.'} Pride is one of the seven deadly 
sins, and her six counsellors are the other six. The description of 
these vices contains some of Spenser's most striking excellences and 
defects — his vivid coloring and matchless power of personification, 
and his occasional coarseness of expression. 

8» 
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From eveiie worke he chalenged essoyne,^ 
For contemplation sake : yet otherwise 
His life he led in lawlesse riotise ; ^ 

By which he grew to grievous malady ; 
For in his lustlesse^ limb^^ through evill guise, 
A shaking fever raignd continually : 
Such one was Idlenesse, first of this company. 

XXI. 
And by his side rode loathsome Gluttony, 
Defonned creature, on a filthie swyne ; 
His belly was upblowne with luxury, 
And eke with fatnesse swollen were his eyne ; 
And like a crane his necke was long and fyne,^ 
With which he swallowed up excessive feast^ 
For want whereof poore people oft did pyne : 
And all the way, most like a brutish beast. 
He spued up his gorge, that all did him deteast. 

XXII. 
In greene vine leaves he was right fitly clad ; 
For other clothes he could not wear for heate : 
And on his head an y vie girland had. 
From under which fast trickled downe the sweat: 
Still as he rode, he somewhat still did eat. 
And in his hand did beare a bouzing can,^ 
Of which he supt so oft, that on his seat 
His dronken corse he scarse upholden can : 
In shape and life more like a monster then a man. 

XXIII. 
Unfit he was for any worldly thing. 
And eke unhable once to sdrre or go ; 
Not meet to be of counsell to a king, 

^ Eawyntj excuse. ' Liutlesse, feeble. 

' Bcudng can, a drinking-can. 
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Whose mind m meat and drinke was drowned so, 
That from his frend he seledome knew his fo : 
Full of diseases was his carcas blew, 
And a dry dropsie through his flesh did flow, 
Which by misdiet daily greater grew ; 
Such one was Gluttony, the second of that crew. 

XXIV. 

And next to him rode lustfull Lechery 
Upon a bearded gote, whose rugged heare, 
And whally ^ eies, (the signe of gelosy,) 
Was like the person selfe, whom he did beare : 
Who rough, and blacke, and filthy, did appeare ; 
Unseemely man to please faire Ladies eye : 
Tet he of Ladies oft was loved deare, 
When £urer faces w«re bid standen by : 
O who does know the bent of womens fimtasy ! — \ 

XXV. 
In a greene gowne he clothed was full faire, 
Which undemeath did hide his filthinesse ; 
And in his hand a burning hart he bare, 
Full of vaine follies and new-fanglenesse ; 
For he was false, and fraught with ficklenesse ; 
And learned had to love with secret lookes ; 
And well could daunce ; and smg with ruefulnesse ; 
And fortunes tell ; and read in loving bookes : 
And thousand other waies, to bait his fleshly hookes. 

XXVI. 
Inconstant man, that loved all he saw, 
And lusted after all, that he did bve ; 

^ Wholly, marked with streaks. 



XXrV. 1. — Lechery, "] ** After Glotonie cometh Lecherie, for these 
two sinnes been so nigh cosins, that oft time thei wol nat depart" 
Cbavcxr. 



1 
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Ne would his looser life be tide to law, 

But ioyd weake wemens hearts to tempt, and prove, 

If from their loyal 1 loves he might them move : j 

Which lewdnes fild him with reprochfull pain 

Of that foule evill, which all men reprove. 

That rotts the marrow, and consumes the braine : 
Such one was Lechery, the third of all this traine. 

XXVII. 

And greedy Avarice by him did ride, 

Upon a camell loaden all with gold : 

Two iron coffers hong on either side. 

With precious metall full as they might hold ; 

And in his lap an heap of coine he told ; 

For of his wicked pelf his god he made. 

And unto hell him selfe for money sold : 

Accursed usury was all his trade ; 
And right and wrong ylike in equall ballaunce waide. 

XXVIII. 

His life was nigh unto deaths dore yplaste ^ ; 

And thread-bare cote, and cobled shoes, bee ware ; 

Ne scarse good morsell all his life did taste ; 

But both from backe and belly stiirSid spare, 

To fill his bags, and richesse to compare ^ : 

Yet chDde ne kinsman living had he none 

To leave them to ; but thorough daily care 

To get, and nightly feare toUose his owne. 

He led a wretched life, unto himselfe unknowne, 

XXIX. 

Most wretched wight, whom nothing might suffise ; 
Whose greedy lust did lacke in greatest store ; 
Whose need had end, but no end covetise^ ; 

* YplasUy reduced. • Compare^ procure. 

' Covetisef covetousness. 
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Whose welth was want ; whose plenty made him pore ; 
Who had enough, yett wished ever more ; 
A vile disease: and eke in foote and hand 
A grievous gout tormented him full sore ; 
That well he could not touch, nor goe, nor stand : 
Such one was Avarice, the fourth of this faire band ! 

XXX. 

And next to him malicious Envy rode 
Upon a ravenous wolfe, and still did chaw 
Between his cankerd teeth a venemous tode, 
That all the poison ran about his chaw ^ ; 
But mwardly he chawed his owne maw 
At neibors welth, that made him ever sad ; 
For death it was, when any good he saw ; 
And wept that cause of weeping none he had ; 
But when he heard of harme, he wexed wondrous glad. 

XXXI. 
All in a Idrtle of discolourd sayy^ 
He clothed was, ypaynted full of eies ;^ 
And in his bosome secretly there layv 
An hatefuU snake, the which his taile uptyes J 
In many folds, and mortall sting implyeai^ : 
Still as he rode, he gnasht his teeth to see 
Those heapes of gold with ^ griple ® Covetyse ; 
And grudged at the great felicitee 
Of proud Lucifera, and his owne companee. 

XXXII. 
He hated all good workes and vertuous deeds, 
And him no lesse, that any like did use ; 

^ ChaWj jaw. * ImplyeSf infixes. 

• Discolourd say, many-colored silk. ^ Withj in possession of. 

3 Uptyes, twists. ® Griple, grasping, or greedy. 
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And, who with gratious bread the hungry feeds, 

His almes for want of faith he doth accuse ; 

So every good to bad he doth abuse : 

And eke the verse of famous poets witt 

He does backebite, and spightiiill poison spues 

From leprous mouth on all that ever writt : 
Such one vile Envy was, that fifte in row did sitt. 

XXXIII. 

And him beside rides fierce revenging Wrath, 

Upon a lion, loth for to be led ; 

And in his hand a bummg brond he hath. 

The which he brandisheth about his bed : 

His eies did hurle forth sparcles fiery red, 

And stared steme on all that him beheld ; 

As ashes pale of hew, and seeming ded ; 

And on his dagger still his hand he held. 
Trembling through hasty rage, when choler in him sweld. 

XXXIV. 
His ruffin raiment all was staind with blood 
Which he had spilt, and all to rags yrent ; 
Through unadvized rashnes woxen wood ^ ; 
For of his hftids he had no govemement, 
Ne car'd for blood in his avengement : 
But when the furious fitt was overpast, 
IBs cruel facts he often would repent ; 
Yet, wilfull man, he never would forecast. 
How many mischieves should ensue his heedlesse hast. 

XXXV. 

Full many mischiefes follow cruell Wrath ; 
Abhorred Bloodshed, and tumultuous Strife, 
Unmanly Murder, and unthrifty Scath,^ 

> Woody mad. ' Scath^ mischief. 
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Bitter Despight with Rancours rusty knife ; 
And fretting Griefe, the enemy of life : 
\ All these^ and many evils moe haunt Ire, 

The swelling Splene, and Frenzy raging rife, 

The shaldng Palsey, and Saint Fraunces fire : 

Such one was Wrath, the last of this ungodly tire.^ 

XXXVI. 
And, after all, upon the wagon heame 
Rode Sathan with a smarting whip in hand. 
With which he forward lasht the laesy teme, 
So oft as Slowth stiU in the mire did stand. 
Huge routs of people did about them band,^ 
Showting for joy ; and still before their way 
A foggy mist had covered all the land ; 
And, undemeadi theii* feet, all scattered lay 

Dead scuBs and bones of men, whose life had gone astray. 

XXXVII. 
So forth they marchen in this goodly sort. 
To take the solace of the open aire. 
And in fresh flowring fields themselves to sport : 
Emongst the rest rode that false Lady faire. 
The foule Duessa, next unto the chaii-e ^ 
Of proud Lucifer', as one of the traine : 
But that good Knight would not so nigh repaire, 
Him sdfe estraunging from their ioyaunce vabe, 

Whose fellowship seemd far unfitt for warlike swaine. 

> Tirey train. ' Bandy gather. 



XXXV. 8. — Saint Fraunces fire.'] St. Anthony's fire, or the ery- 
Bipelas, is probably here meant. 

XXXVII. 7. — But that good Knight.] The virtuous knight, de- 
ceiyed as he is, has no sympathy with the company into which he is 
thrown. Croodness can never be drawn to that which is palpably evil. 
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XXXVIIl. 

So, having solaced themselves a space 
With pleasaunce of the breathing fields yfed,^ 
They backe retoiirned to the princely place ; 
Whereas an errant Knight in armes ycled, 
And heathnish shield, wherein with letters red 
Was writt Sans toy>.they new ar rived fin d : 
Enflam'd with fury and fiers hardyhed, 
He seemd in hart to harbour thoughts unkind, 
And nourish bloody vengeaunce in his bitter mmd. 

XXXIX. 

Who, when the shamed shield of slaine Sansfoy 
He spide with that same Fary champions page. 
Bewraying ® him that did of late destroy 
His eldest brotlier ; burning all with rage, 
He to him lept, and that same envious ^ gage 
Of victors glory from him snatcht away : 
But th' Elfin Knight, which ought * that warlike wage,* 
Disdaind to loose the meed he wonne in fray ; 
And, him rencountring fierce, reskewd the noble pray. 

'XL. 

Therewith they gan to hurtlen ^ greedily. 
Redoubted battaile ready to darrayne,"^ 
And clash their shields, and shake their swerds on hy ; 
That with their sturre they troubled all the traine : 
Till that great Queene, upon eternall pame 

* Yfed, fed, or refreshed. * Wage, pledge, or prize. 

• Bewraying, betraying. ® Hurtlen, encounter each other. 

• Envious, inspiring envy. ' Darrayne, prepare. 

* Ought, possessed. 



XXXVIII. 6. — Sans toy,] i. e. without happiness. 

XXXIX. l.-- Shamed shield-l The propriety of this epithet is ex- 
plained in stanza XLI. 
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Of high displeasure that ensewea might, 
CommauDded them their fiiry to refiraine ; 
And, if that either to that shield had right, 
In equall lists they should the monow next it iS^t. 

XLI. 
^^ Ah, dearest Dame," quoth then the Paynim bold, 
^^ Pardon the error of enraged wight, 
Whome great griefe made forgett the raines to bold 
Of reasons rule, to see this recreaunt Knight, 
(No Kni^t, but treachour^ full of false despight 
And shameful treason,) who through guile hath slayn 
The prowest^ Knight that ever field did fight, 
Even stout Sansfoy, (O who can then refiiiyn ?) 
Whose shield he beares renverst,' the more to heap disdajm. 

XLII. 

*^ And, to augment the glorie of his guUe, 
His dearest love, the faire Fidessa, loe 
Is there possessed of the tray tour vile ; 
Who reapes the harvest sowen by his foe, 
Sowen in bloodie field, and bought with woe: i 
That — brothers hand shall dearely well requight, 
So be, O Queene, you equall &vour showe." 
Him litle answerd th' an^ Elfin Knight; 
He never meant with woixls, but swords, to plead his ri^t : 

XLIII. 
But threw hb gauntlet, as a sacred pledg. 
His cause in combat the next day to try : 
So been they parted both, with harts on edg 
To be aveng'd each on his enimy. 

* TreachouTf traitor. ' Prowut, braveflt ' Kenverrt, referwd. 

XLI. 9. — iZenver^t.] When a knight was degraded, hii anna w«ie 
rereraed. 

VOL. I. 9 
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That night they pas in ioy and iollity, 
Feastmg and courting bodi in bowre and hall ; 
For steward was excessive Gluttony, 
That of his plasty poured forth to all : 
Which doen, the chamberlain Slowth did to rest them call. 

XLIV. 
Now whenas darksome Night had all displayd 
Her coleblacke curtein over brightest skye ; 
The warlike youthes, on dayntie couches layd, 
Did chace away sweet sleepe fiom sluggish eye, 
To muse on meanes of hoped victory. 
But whenas Morpheus had with leaden mace 
Arrested all that courtly company, 
Uprose Duessa from her resting place. 
And to the Paynims lodging comes with silent pace : 

XLV. 
Whom broad awake she findes, in troublous fitt, 
Fore-casting, how his foe he might annoy ; 
And him amoves^ with speaches seeming fitt, 
" Ah deare Sansioy, next dearest to Sansfoy, 
Cause of my new griefe, cause of my new ioy ; 
loyous, to see his yniage in mine eye, 
And greevd, to thinke how fije did him destroy - 
That was the flowre of grace and chevaliye ; 
Lo, his Fidessa, to thy secret faith I flye." 

XLVI. 
With gende wordes he can^ her fayrely greet, 
And bad say on the secrete of her hart: 
Then, sighing soft ; " I leame that litle sweet 
Oft tempred b," quoth she, " with muchell ^ smart : 
For, smce my brest was launcht with lovely dart 

^ Jhnaves, moyes. ' Muchell, much. 

' CkiUf began. * Lovdy dart, dart of love. 
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Of deare Sansfoy, I never ioyed howre, 
But in etemall woes my weaker hart 
Have wasted, loving him with all my powre, 
And for his sake have felt fuU many an heavy stowre.^ 

XLVII. 
" At last, when perils all I weened past, 
And hop'd to reape the crop of all my care, 
Into new woes unweeting^ I was cast 
By this false faytor,^ who unworthie ware 
His worthie shield, whom he widi guilefiill snare 
Entrapped slew, and brought to shamefiill grave: 
Me silly maid away with him he bare. 
And ever since hath kept in daiksom cave ; 
For that I would not yeeld that to Sansfoy I gave. 

XLVIU. 
'^ But since faire sunne hath sperst that lowring clowd, 
And to ray loathed life now shewes some light. 
Under your beames I will me safely shrowd 
From dreaded storme of his disdainiiill spight : 
To you th' inheritance belonges by right 
Of brothers prayse, to you eke longes * his love. 
Let not his love, let not his restlesse spright. 
Be unreveng'd, that calles to you above 
From wandring Stygian shores, where it doth endlesse move.'' 

XLIX. 

Thereto said he, " Faire dame, be nought dismaid 
For sorrowes past ; their griefe is with them gone. 
Ne yet of present perill be affi^d : 
For needlesse feare did never vantage none ; 
And helplesse hap it booteth not to mone. 

> SUnore, peril. ' False fayior, deoehrer. 

' Unweetingf nnkiiowiii^. * Longet, belongs. 
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Dead is Sansfoy, his vitall paines are past, 
Though greeved ghost for yengeance deep do gioiie : 
He lives, that shall him pay his dewties last, 
And guikie £16n blood shall saciifice in hast." 

L. 

" O, but I feare the fickle freakes/' quoth shee, 
'^Of fortune false, and oddes of armes in field." 
" Why, dame," quoth he, " what oddes can ever bee, 
Where both doe fight alike, to win or yield ? " 
" Yea, but," quoth she, ^^he beajpes a charmed shield. 
And eke enchaunted armes, that none can perce ; 
Ne none can wound the man, that does them wield.'' 
" Charmd or enchaunted," answerd he then fcrce, 
^^ I no whitt reck ; ne you the like need to reberce. 

^ But, faire Fidessa, sithens ^ fortunes guile, 
Or enimies powre, hath now captived you, 
Retume fixwn whence ye came, and rest a while, 
Till mcMTow next, that I the Hfe subdew, 
. ' • And with Sansfoyes dead dowry you endew." 
** Ay me, that is a double death," she said, 
. " With proud foes sight my sorrow to renew : 
\% Where ever yet I be, my secret aide 

Shall follow you." So, passing forth, she him obtud** 

4 

> Sithens, since. 






* Here we find the Red-cross Knight so deluded by the wiles of 
Duessa, as to become a courtier in the house of Pride, though he can- 
not be so untrue to bis original nature as to feel contented. So ftr 
astray has a single rash act led him. ■ 
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CANTO V. 

The faithfull Knight in equaU field 

Sabdewes his faithlesse foe ; 
Whom false Duessa saves, and for 

His cure to hell does ^e. 

1. 
The noble hart that harbours vertuous thought. 
And is with childe of glorious great intent, 
Can never rest, untill it forth have brought 
Th' etemall brood of gloiie excellent. 
Such restlesse p9ssbn did all night torment 
The flambg corage of that Faery Night, 
Devizing, how that doughtie tumament 
With greatest honour he atchieven might : 
Still did he wake, and still did watch for dawning li^t. 

II. 
At last, the golden orientall gate 
Of greatest heaven gan to open fayre ; 
And Phoebus, fresh as brydegrome to his mate, 
Came dauncmg forth, shaking his deawie hayre ; 
And hurld his glistring beams through gloomy ayre. 
Which when the wakefiil Elfe percriv'd, streightway 
He started up, and did him selfe prepayre 
In sunbright armes, and battailous airay ; 
For with that Pagan proud he combatt will that day. 

111. 
And forth he comes mto the commune hall ; 
Where earely waite him many a gazing eye, 
9* 
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To weet what end to straunger Knights may fall. 
There many minstrales maken melody, 
To drive away the dull melancholy ; 
And many bardes, that to the tremblmg chord 
Can tune their timely voices cunningly ; 
And many chroniclers, that can record 
Old loves, and waires for Ladies doen by many a Lord. 

IV. 
Soon after comes the cruell Sarazin, 
[n woven maile all armed warily ; 
And sternly looker at him, who not a pin 
Does care for looke of living creatures eye. 
They bring them wines of Greece and Araby, 
And daintie spices fetcht fiom iiirthest Ynd, 
To kindle heat of corage privily ; 
And in the wine a solemne oth they bjmd 
T' observe the sacred lawes of armes, that are assynd. 

V. 
At last ferth comes that far renowmed Queene. 
With royall pomp and princely maiesrie 
She is ybrought unto a paled greene. 
And placed under stately canapee. 
The warlike feates of both those Knights to see. 
On th' other side in all mens open vew 
Duessa placed is, and on a tree 
Sansfoy his shield is hangd widi bloody hew : 
Both those, the lawrdl girlonds to the victor dew. 

VI. 
A shrillmg trompett sowndcd from on hye, 
And unto battaill bad themselves addresse : 



V. 9. — Both those, the lawrdl girlonds.'] Both Daeaaa and the shield 
of ^ansfoj are to be the rewards of the victor. 
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Their shiniDg shieldes about thek wrestes ^ they tye, 
And burning blades about their heades doe blesse,^ 
The instruments of wrath and heavinesse : 
With greedy force each other doth assayle, 
And strike so fiercely, that they do impresse 
Deepe dinted fiirrowes in the battred mayle : 
The yron walles to ward their blowes are weak and firaile. 

VII. 
The Sarazin was stout and wondrous strong, 
And heaped blowes like yron hammers great ; 
For after blood and vengeance he did long. 
The Knight was fiers, and full of youthly heat, 
And doubled strokes, like dreaded thunders threat : 
For all for praise and honour did he fight. 
Both stricken sttyke, and beaten both doe beat ; 
That fix>m their shields forth flyeth fine light, 
And helmets, hewen deepe, shew marks of cithers might. 

VIII. 
So th' one for wrong, the other strives for right : 
As when a gryfon,^ seized of his pray, 
A dragon fiers encountreth in his flight. 
Through widest ayre making his ydle way. 
That would his rightfiill ravine^ rend away : 
With hideous horror both together smight, 
And souce * so sore, that they the heavens affiay : 

> WresttSy wrists. * BUsse, blaze. 

■ Gryforiy commonly spelled griffin^ a fabulous animal, with the body 
of a lion and the wings of an eagle. 
^ Raniney prey. * Souce, strike, as a bird strikes his prey. 



VIII. 2. — As when, &«.] The construction is, " As when a grjrfon, 
seized of his pray, encountreth in his flight a 6ers dragon making his 
idle way through middest ayre, which dragon would rend away his 
rightful ravine," &c. 
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The wise southsayer, seeing so sad sight, 
Th' amazed vulgar telles of wanes and mortal fight. 

IX. 
So th' one for wrong, the other strives for right ; 
And each to deadly shame would drive his foe : 
The cruell Steele so greedily doth bight 
In tender flesh, that streames of blood down flow ; 
With which the armes, that earst ^ so bright did show, 
Into a pure vermillion now are dyde. 
Great ruth in all the gazers harts did grow, 
Seeing the gored woundes to gape so wyde, 
That victory they dare not wish to eitlier side. 

X. 

At last the Paynim chaunst to cast his eye, 
His suddein eye, flaming with wrathfiill fyre. 
Upon his brothers shield, which hong thereby : 
Therewith redoubled was his raging yre, 
And said ; " Ah ! wretched sonne of wofiill syre, 
Doest thou sit wayling by blacke Sty^an lake, 
Whylest here thy shield is hangd for victors hyre ? 
And, sluggish german,^ doest thy forces slake 
To afier-send his foe, that him may overtake ? 

XI. 
" Go, caytive Elfe, him quickly overtake. 
And soone redeeme fix)i9 his long-wandring woe : 
Goe, guiltie ghost, to him my message make. 
That I his shield have quit ^ fix)m dying foe." 
Therewith upon his crest he stroke him so. 
That twise he reeled, readie twise to fall : 

> Earst, before. ' Oermanf brother. ' QiuU^ refcned. 



X. & — Afidf duggish german, &«.] He is addieaemg himaelf • 
*< Andy sluggish german, doest [thou] thy forces slake ? " 
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End of the doubtfiill battaile deemed tho 
The lookers on ; and lowd to him gan call 
The false Duessa, " Thme the shield, and I, and all ! " 

XII. 
Soone as the Fa^e heard his Ladie speake, 
Out of his swowning dreame he gan awake ; 
And quickning faith, that eaist ^ was woxen weake. 
The creeping deadly cold away did shake : 
Tho' mov'd with wrath, and shame, and ladies sake, 
Of all attcHice he cast ^ aveng'd to be, 
And with so' exceeding iiirie at him strake, 
That forced him to stoupe upon his knee : 
Had he not stouped so, he should have cloven bee. 

XIII. 
And to him said ; '^ Croe now, proud miscreant, 
Thyselfe thy message do to ^erman^ deare ; 
Alone he, wandiing, thee too long doth want : 
Goe say, his foe thy shidd with his doth beare*'' 
Therewith his heavie hand he high gan reare. 
Him to have slame ; when lo ! a darkesome clowd 
Upon him fell ; he no where doth appeaie, ' 
But vanisht is. The Elfe him calls alowd, 
But answer none receives ; the darknes him does shrowd. 

XIV. 
In haste Duessa fix>m her pUce arose. 
And to him running said ; " O prowest ^ Knight, 
That ever Ladie to her love did chose, 
Let now abate the tenour of your might. 
And quench the flame of fiirious despight 
And bloodie vengeance : lo ! th' infemall Powres, 
Covering your foe with cloud of deadly night, 

> £ar«<, before. • 7%o,then. • Ca^, xesolyed. 

* Oerman, brother. * Prmoest^ brayest 
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Have borne him hence to Plutoes balefull bowres : 
The conquest yours ; I yours ; the shield and glory yours ! " 

XV. 

Not all so satisfide, with greedy eye 

He sought, all round about, his thirsty blade 

To bathe in blood of faithlesse enimy ; 

Who all that while lay hid in secret shade ; 

He standes amazed how he thence should fade. 

At last the trumpets triumph sound on hie ; 

And nmning heralds humble homage made. 

Greeting him goodly with new victorie ; 
And to him brought the shield, the cause of enmitie. 

XVI. 
Wherewith he goeth to that soveraine Queene ; 
And, falling her before on lowly knee, 
To her makes present of his service seene ^ : 
Which she accepts with thankes and goodly gree,^ 
Greatly advauncmg^ his gay chevalree : 
So marcheth home, and by her takes the Knight, 
Whom all the people foUowe with great glee. 
Shouting, and clapping all their hands on hight. 
That all the ayre it fils, and flyes to heaven bright. 

XVII. 
Home is he brought, and layd in sumptuous bed : 
Where many skilfull leaches him abide 
To salve his hurts, that yet still freshly bled. 

^ Seene^ tried. ' Gree, favor. ' Jtdvaundng, extolling. 



XVII. 3. To salve his hurts, &c.] The Knight prevails in the en- 
counter, as Holiness is unchangeable in its essence, and must subdue 
evil ; but the ef&ct of the influences to which he is exposed is showli 
m the fact that he did not escape without injury, unlike his fight with 
Sansfoy, in canto II. 
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In Wine and oyle they wash his woundes wide, 
And sofdy gan embalme on everie side. 
And all the while most heavenly melody 
About the bed sweet musicke did divide, 
HGm to beguile of griefe and agony : 
And all the while Duessa wept fiill bitterly. 

XVIII. 
As when a wearie traveiler, that strayes 
By muddy shore of broad seven-mouthed Nile, 
Unweeting ^ of the perillous wandring wayes. 
Doth meete a cruell craftie crocodile. 
Which, in false griefe hyding his harmefiill guile, 
Doth weepe fiill sore, and sheddeth tender tears ; 
The foolish man, that pities all this while 
His moumefiill plight, is swallowed up unwares ; 
Forgetfiill of his owne, that mindes anothers cares. 

XIX. 
So wept Duessa imtill eventyde, 
That shyning lampes in Joves high house were light : 
Then forth she rose, ne lenger would abide ; 
But comes unto the place, where th' Hethen Knight, 
In slombring swownd nigh voyd of vitall spright. 
Lay cover'd with inchaunted cloud all day : 
Whom when she found, as she him left in plight, 
To wayle his wofiill case she would not stay. 
But to the easteme coast of heaven makes speedy way : 

XX. 
Where griesly Night, with visage deadly sad. 
That Phoebus chearefiill face durst never vew. 
And in a foule blacke pitchy mantle clad, 
She findes forth comming fix>m her darksome mew * ; 

^ Unweeting^ unknowing. ' Mew, place of confinement. 
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Where she all day did hide her hated hew. 
Before the dore her yron charet stood, 
Already harnessed for ioumey new, 
And cole-blacke steedes ybome of hellish brood, 
That on their rusty bits did champ, as they were wood.^ 

XXI. 

Who when she saw Duessa, sunny bright, 
Adomd with gold and iewek shining cleare, 
She greatly grew amazed at the sight. 
And til' unacquainted light began to feare ; 
(For never did such brightnes there appeare ;) 
And would have backe retyred to her cave, 
Untill the Witches speach she gan to heare, 
Saying ; " Yet, O thou dreaded Dame, I crave 
Abyde, till I have told the message which I have," 

XXIL 
She stayd ; and foorth Duessa gan proceede ; 
" O Thou, most auncient grandmother of all, 
More old than love, whom thou at first didst breede, 
Or that great house of gods caelestiall ; 
Which wast begot in Damogorgons hall, 
And sawst the secrets of the world unmade ; 
Why suffiedst thou thy Nephewes ^ deare to fall 
With Elfin sword, most shameflilly betrade ? 
Lo, where the stout Sansioy doth sleepe in deadly shade ! 

XXIII. 
" And, him before, I saw with bitter eyes 
The bold Sansfoy shrinck underneath his speare ; 

1 Woodj mad. ' Jf^htwes, descendants. 



XXI. 1. — Who when she saw, &o,] Night at first does notrecogniie 
Duessa in her assumed shape. 
XXIL 5. — In Damog&rgona AoZZ J i. e. in chaos. 
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And now the pray of fowles in field he lyes, 
Nor wayld of friends^ nor layd on groning beare, 
That whylome was to me too dearely deare. 
O ! what of gods then boots it to be borne, 
If old Aveugles sonnes so evlll heare ? 
Or who shall not great Nightes childr^i scome, 
When two of three her Nephews ^ are so fowle fbrlome ? 

XXIV. 
^^ Up, then ; up, dreary Dame^ of darknes Queeoe ; 
Go, gather up the reliques of thy race ; 
Or else goe, them avenge ; and let be seene 
That dreaded Night m brightest day hath place. 
And can the children of fayre light deface." 
^ Her feeling speaches some compassion mov'd 
In hart, and chaunge in that great mothers face : 
Yet pitty in her hart was never prov'd 
Till then ; for evermore she hated, never lov'd : 

XXV. 

And ssdd, " Deare daughter, rightly may I rew, 
The fall of &mous children borne of mee, 
And good successes, which their foes ensew : 
But who can tume th^ streame of destinee, 
Or breake the chajme of strong necessitee, 
Which fest is tyde to loves etemall seat ? 
The sonnes of Day he favoureth, I see, 
And by my mines thmkes to make them great : 
To make one great by others losse is bad excheat.^ 

1 J{ephews, descendants. * EixeketUy gain or profit 



XXlll.7. — Old ^eugles sonnes.] Ayeugle (French for bUnd^ )• 
another name of the person she is addressing. 
XXIIl. 7. — So eviU heare.} A Latin idiom are so ill spoken o£ 

VOL. I. 10 
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XXVI. 

" Yet shall they not escape so freely all ; 
For some shall pay the price of others guilt : 
And he^ the man that made Sansfoy to fall, 
Shall with his owne blood price ^ that he hath spilt. 
But what art thou, that tebt of Nephews kilt ? " 
" I, that do seeme not I, Duessa ame," 
Quoth she, " how ever now, in garments gilt 
And gorgeous gold airayd, I to thee came ; 
Duessa I, the daughter of Deceipt and Shame." 

XXVII. 
Then, bowing downe her aged backe, she kist 
The wicked Witch, saymg ; " In that fayre face 
The false resemblaunce of Deceipt, I wist, 
Did closely luike ; yet so true-seeming grace 
It carried, that I scarse in darksome place 
Could it disceme ; though I the mother bee 
Of Falshood, and roote of Duessaes race. 
O welcome, child, whom I have longd to see. 
And now have seen unwares ! Lo, now I go with thee." 

XXVIII. 
Then to her yron wagon she betakes, 
And with her beares the fowle welfavourd Witch : 
Through mirkesome sure her ready way she makes. 
Her twyfold teme (of which two blacke as pitch. 
And two were browne, yet each to each unlich,^) 
Did softly swim away, ne ever stamp 
Unlesse she chaunst their stubbome mouths to twitch ; 
Then, foming tarre, their bridles they would champ, 
And trampling the fine el^nent would fiercely ramp. 

^ Price J pay the price of. • Untichf unlike. 



XXVIII. 8. Foming tarre.] Foaming forth what resembled tar. 
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XXIX. 

So well they sped, that they be come at length 
Unto the place, whereas the Pa3niim lay 
Devoid of outward sence and native strength, 
Coverd with charmed clould fiom vew of day 
And sight of men, since his late luckelesse firay. 
His cruell wounds with cruddy ^ bloud congeald 
They binden up so wisely as they may. 
And handle softly, till they can be heald : 
So lay him in her charett, close in night conceald. 

XXX. 

And, all the while she stood upon the ground, 
The wakefiill dogs did never cease to bay ; 
As giving warning of th' unwonted sound, 
With which her yron wheeles did them affiay, 
And her darke griesly looke them much dismay 
The messenger of death, the ghasdy owle, 
With drery shriekes did also her bewray ; 
And hungry wolves continually did howle 
At her abhorred face, so filthy and so fowle. 

XXXI. 

Thence turning backe in silence softe they stole, 
And brought the heavy corse with easy pace 
To yawning gidfe of deep Avemus hole : 
By that same hole an entraunce, dsike and bace,* 
With smoake and sulphur hiding all the place, 
Descends to hell : there creature never past, 
That backe retoumed without heavenly grace ; 
But dreadfiill Furies, which theirchaines have brast,^ 
And damned Sprights sent forth to make ill men aghast. 

> Cruddy, clotted. * Bace, low. ' Bragt^ broken. 
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XXXII. 

By that same way the direiiill Dames doe drive 
Their moumeiiill charett, fild with rusty blood, 
And downe to Plutoes house are come bilive ^ : 
Which passing through, on every side them stood 
The trembling ghosts with sad amazed mood, 
Chattring their iron teeth, and staring wide 
With stonie eies ; and all the hellish brood 
Of feends infemall flockt on every side, 
To gaze on erthly wight, that^ith the Night durst ride. 

XXXIII. 

. ^ They pas the bitter waves of Acheron, 
Where many soules sit wailing woefully ; 
And come to fiery flood of Phlegeton, 
Whereas the damned ghosts in torments fry. 
And with sharp shrilling shrid^es doe bootlesse cry, 
Cursing high love, the which them thither sent 
The House of endlesse Paine is built thereby, 
In which ten thousand sorts of punishment 

The cursed creatures doe eternally torment. 

XXXIV. 

Before the threshold dreadfiiU Cerberus 
His three deformed heads did lay along. 
Curled with thousand adders venemous ; 
And lilled^ forth his bloody flaming tong : 
At them he gan to reare hb bristles strong, 
And felly gnarie,^ untill Dayes enemy 
Did him appease ; then downe his taile he hong. 
And suffered them to passen quietly : 
For she in hell and heaven had power equally. 

1 BiUvef forthwith. * LUled, lolled. * Qnarre, snarl. 
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XXXV. 

There was Ixbn turned oa a wheele, / 

For daring tempt die queene of heaven to sin ; 
And Sisyphus an huge round stone <£d reele i 
Against an hill, ne might fiom labour lin ^ ; i 4 

There thristy Tantalus hong by the chin ; ^ 

And Htyus fed a vultur on hb maw ; 
Typhoeus ioynts were stretched on a gin'; ) 

Theseus condemnd to ^idlesse sleuth by law ; 
And fifty iristers water in leke vesseb draw* 

XXXVI. 
They, all beholding woiidly wi^ts in place. 
Leave off their worice, unnrntdfiiQ of dieir smart, 
To gaze on them ; who forth by them doe pace, { 
Till they be come unto the fiurthest part ; I 

Where was a cave ywiought by wondrous art, 
Deepe, daike, uneasy, doleM, comfortlesse, 
In which sad Aesculapius far apart 
Emprisond was in chaines remMiksse ; 
For that I£ppolytus rent coae he did redreeae^^ 

> LhHf reflt ' Gti», engine of pnnnhmant 

' Radretse, leimite. 



XXXV. 1. — T%erB was Jztoii, dsc.] The names of Ixion, Sbypboii 
and Tantalus have beeome so commonplace in literatoie that thej need 
no explanation. Tityus and Typ^OBUs were giants, and punished, die 
former for his rudeness to Latona, and the latter for making war oo 
Jupiter. Theseus was doomed to sit constantly in one place, on ao- 
count of his abetting his friend Pirithous in his plot to cany awmy 
Proserpine. The fifty sisters were the daughters of Danaus, punished 
for murdering their husbands. 

XXXVI. 7. — Sad Aesculapius.'] Spenser departs from the received 
mythology in this account of iEsculapius. He was killed by Jupiter, 
on account of the complaints of Pluto, for raising so many dead per- 
sons to life, and afterwards was admitted among the gods. 

10* 
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XXXVII. 

Hippolytus a iolly huntsman was, 
That wont in charett chace the fixning bote : 
He all his peeres m beauty did suipas ; 
But ladies love, as losse of time, forbore : 
His wanton stepdame loved him the more ; 
But, when she saw her offied sweets refiisd, 
Her love she tumd to hate, and him before 
His &ther fierce of treason false accusd. 

And with her gesJous termes his open eares abusd : 

XXXVIU. 
Who, all in rage, his sea-god syre besought 
Some cursed vengeaunce on his sonne to cast : 
From sur^g gulf two monsters streight were brought ; 
With dread whereof his chacing steedes aghast 
Both charett swifte and huntsman overcast. 
I£s goodly corps on ragged cliffi jr&at ^, 
Was quite dismembred, and his members chast 
Scattered on every mountaine as he went. 

That of Hippolytus was lefte no mcxiiment. 

XXXIX. 

His cruell stepdame, seeing what was donne, 
Her wicked dales with wretched knife did end. 
In death avowing th' innocence of her sonne. 
Which hearing, his rash syre began to rend 
lEs heare, and hasty tong that did offend : 
Tho,* gathering up the reliques of his smart, 
By Dianes meanes who was Hippolyts firend, 

* Yrent, dismembered, • 7%o, then. 



XXXVII. 5. — His warUon stepdame.'] Her name was Phcedra, 
whofle unhappy passion has afforded a subject to the tragic genius of 
Sophocles, £uripides, and Racine. 
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Them brought to Aesculape, that by his art 
Did heal them all againe, and ioyned eveiy part. 

XL. 

Such wondrous science in mans witt to rain 
When love avizd,^ that could the dead revive, 
And fates expired could renew again, 
Of endlesse life he might him not deprive ; 
But unto hell did thrust him downe alive, 
With flashing thunderbolt ywoimded sore : 
Where, long remaining, he did alwaies strive 
Himselfe with salves to health for to restore, 
And slake the heavenly fire that (aged evermore. 

XLI. 
There auncient Night arriving, did alight 
From her nigh-weary wayne, and'in her armes 
To Aesculapius brought the wounded^Kmght : 
Whom having softly disaraid of armes, 
Tho^ gan to him discover all his harmes. 
Beseeching him with prayer, and with praise, 
If either salves, or oyles, or heribes, or charmes, 
A fordonne ^ wight fix)m dore of death mote raise, 
He would at her request prolong her Nephews ^ daies. . 

XLn. 

" Ah Dame," quoth he, " thou temptest me in vaine 

To dare the thing, which daily yet I rew* ; 

And the old cause of my continued paine 

With like attempt to like end to renew. 

Is not enough, that, thrust fix)m heaven dew. 

Here endlesse penaunce for one fault I pay ; 

But that redoubled crime with vengeaunce new 

' ^vizdj perceived. ^ JfephewSf descendant*! 

' TkOj then. * RetOy repent. 

' FardonnSf undone. 
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Thou biddest me to edce ^ ? can Night defray* [Day ? " 
The wrath of thundting love, that rules, both Night and 

XLIU. 

'^ Not so/' quoth she ; ^< but, sdth ^ that heavens King 
From hope df hoavrai hath thee excluded quight, 
Why fearest thou, that canst not hope for thing ; 
And fearest not that raore thee hurten^ might, 
Now in the powre of everlasting Night ? 
Goe to then, Q thou far renowmed sonne 
Of great Apollo, shew thy famous might 
In medicme, that els hath to thee wonne 
Great pains, and greats pi&ise, both never to be donne.'' 

XLIV. 
Her words prevdid : And then the learned leach 
His cuniung hand gan to his wounds to lay. 
And all things els, the which his art did teach : 
Which having scene, from thrice arose away 
The Mother of dredd daiknesse, and let stay 
Aveugles soane there in the leaches cure ; 
And, backe retouming, took her wonted way 
To ronne her timely race, whilst Phpebus pure 
In westeme waves his weaty wagop did recure.^ 

XLV. 

The false Duessa, leaving noyous * Night, 
Retumd to stately pallace of Dame Pryde : 
Where when she came^ she found the Faery Knight 

> Eeke, increaae. ' Defray, avert; literally, bear the charges of. 

' SUhf since. ^ Hurten, hurt. 

• RecurBf recover from' fatigae. ® Jfoyotu, baleful. 

XLIII. 3. — Why fearest tfiou, &c.] " Why do you fear J«ve, from 
whom you have nothing to hope ? and why do you not fear lest you 
should receive some additional punishment from Night, if you refuse 
her request, since you are in her power ? " 
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Departed thence ; albee ^ (his woundes wyde 
Not throughly heald) unready were to ryde. 
Grood cause he had to hasten thence away ; 
For on a day his wary DwarCa had spyde 

Where, in a dungeon deepe, huge nombers lay j 

Of caytive wretched thralls, that wayled night and day ; ^ 

XLVI. 
(A ruefijU sight as could be seene with de ;) 
Of whom he learned had in secret wise 
The hidden cause of their caplivitie ; 
How mortgaging their lives to Covetise, 
Through wastMl pride and wtfiton liotise, 
They were by law of that proud tyrannesse, 
Provokt with Wrath and IJnvyes false surmise, 
Condemned to that dongeon me^icilesse, 
Where they should live in wo, and dye in wretchednesse. 

XLVII. 
There was that great proud king of Babylon, 
That would compell all nations to adcnre 
And him, as onely God, to call upon ; 
Till, through celestiall doome thrown out of dore, 
Into an oxe he was transformd of yore. 
There also was king Chbsus, that enhaunst 
His hart too high through his great richesse store ; 
And proud Antiochus, the which advaunst 
His cursed hand gainst God, and on his altares daunst 

' AWee, although. 



XLVII. ] . — Proud king of Babylon.'] Nebuchadnezzar. 

XLVII. 8. — Proud Antiochus.] This was Antiochus, sumamed 
Epiphanes, whose cruelties to the Jews and profanation of the temple 
are narrated in 2 Mace. chap. y. yi. and yii. 
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XLvm. 

And, them long time before, great Nimrod was, 
That first the world with sword and fire warrayd ^ ; 
And after him old Ninus far did pas 
In princely pomp, of all the world obayd. 
There also was that mightie monarch layd 
Low under all, yet above all in pride. 
That name of native syre did fowle upbrayd. 
And would as Ammons sonne be magnifide ; 
Till, scomd of God and man, a shamefiill death he dide. 

XLIX. 
All these together m^ne heape were throwne, 
Like caikases of beastes in butchers stall. 
And, in another comer, wide were strowne 
The antique ruins of the Romanes fall : 
Great Romulus, the grandsyre of them all ; 
Proud Tarquin ; and too lordly Lentulus ; 
Stout Scipio ; and stubbome Hanniball ; 
Ambitions Sylla ; and steme Marius ; 
Migh Caesar ; great Pompey ; and fiers Antonius. 

L. 
Amongst tliese mightie men were wemen mixt, 
Proud wemen, vaine, forgetfiiU of their yoke : 
The bold Semiramis, whose sides transfixt 

* Warraydj made war upon. 



XLVIII. 5. — Thai mightie monarch,'] Alexander the Great. 

XLIX. 7. Stout Scipio.] Jortin censures Spenser for putting Scip- 
io (probably Africanus) in such company. 

L. 2. — ForgetfuU of their yoke.] Forgetful of the restraints im- 
posed upon their sex. 

L. 3. — The bold Semiramis.] Semiramis is said to have been put to 
death by her son Ninyas, on account of an incestuous passion which 
she avowed for him. 
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With sonnes awn blade her fowle reproaches spoke : 
Fayre Sthenobcea, that her selfe did choke 
With wilfiiU chord, for wanting of her will ; 
High-minded Cleopatra, that with stroke 
Of Aspss sting her self did stoudy kill : 
And thousands moe the like, that did that dongeon fill. 

LI. 
Besides the endlesse routes of wretched thralles,^ 
Which thether were assembled, day by day, 
From all the world, after their wofiiU falles 
Through wicked pride and wasted welthes decay. 
But most, of all which in that" dongecm lay. 
Fell fix)m high princes courtes, or ladies bowres ; 
Where they in ydle pomp, or wanton play. 
Consumed had their goods and thriftlesse howres. 
And lastly thrown themselves into these heavy stowres.^ 

Lll. 
Whose case whenas the carefiil Dwarfe had tould. 
And made ensample of their moumfiill sight 
Unto his Maister ; he no lenger would ,: 

There dwell in perill of like paineiiill plight, 
But earely rose ; and, ere that dawning light 
Discovered had the world to heavm wyde. 
He by a pnvy poste^ip tooke his ffight. 
That of no envious eyes he mole be spyde : 
For, doubtlesae^ death ensewd if any-hinvdescryde. 

* TkraUeSf slaves. * SUneres, calamities. 



L. 5. — Fayre StherudfiBa.'] Sthenoboea was the wife of Prcetus, king 
of Argos, and cdftunitted suicide in consequence of an unsuccessful 
passion for Bellerophon. 
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LIII. 

Scaise could he fixytmg find m that fiiwle way, 
For many corses, like a great lay-stall ^ 
Of murdred men, which therein strowed lay 
Without remorse or decent funerall ; 
Which, al thiough that great Princesse Pride, did fall, 
And came to shamefull end : And them besyde. 
Forth ryding underneath the castell wall, 
A donghill of dead carcases he spyde ; 
The dreadfiill spectacle of that sad House of Pryde. 

> jj^y-itaO, a place to put mbbuh in. 
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CANTO VI. 

From lawlesse lust by wondrous grace 

Fayre Una is releast : 
Whom salvage nation does adore, 

And leames her wise beheast 

As \dien a ship, that flyes fayre under sayle, 
An hidd^i rocke escaped hath unwares, 
That lay in waite her wrack for to bewaile ; 
The mariner yet halfe amazed stares 
At perill past, and yet in doubt ne dares 
To ioy at his foolhappie ^ oversight ^ : 
So doubly is distrest twixt ioy and cares 
The dreadlesse corage of this E16n Knight, 
Having escapt so sad ensamples m his sight. 

II. 
Yet sad he was, that his too hastie speed 
The fityre Duess' had forst him leave behmd ; 
And yet more sad, that Una, his deare Dreed,^ 
Her truth had staynd with treason so unkind ; 
Yet cryme in her could never creature find : 

* FodhappUf lucky without design. 

' Oversightf escape ; literally, his being overlooked, and thus iJlowed 
to escape. ^ Dreed, object of reverence. 



I. 3. — For to beioaUe, &c.] Bewaile here means to choose or select ; 
and the idea conveyed is that the rock lies in wait for the ship, or selects 
her for the purpose of wrecking her. 
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But for his love, and for her own selfe sake, 
She wandred had flnom one to other Ynd, 
Mm for to seeke, ne ever wouM forsake ; 

Till her unwares the fiers Sansloy did overtake : 

^ III. 
Who, after Archimagoes fowle defeat, 

- Led her away into a forest wilde ; 

And, turning wrathfiiU fyre to lustful! heat, 
With beastly sin thought her to have defilde, 
And made the vassall of his pleasures vilde. 
Yet first he cast by treatie, and by traynes,^ 
Her to persuade that stubbome fort to yielde : 
For greater conquest of hard love he gaynes. 

That workes it to his will, then he that it constraines. 

IV. 
With fawning wordes he courted her a while ; 
And, looking lovely ^ and oft sighing sore. 
Her constant hart did tempt with diverse guile : 
But wordes, and lookes, and sighes she did abhore ; 
As rock of diamond stedfast evermore. 
Yet, for to feed his fyrie lustfiill eye. 
He snatcht the vele that hong her face before : 
Then gan her beautie shyne as brightest skye, 
And burnt his beastly hart t' enforce her chastitye. 

V. 
So when he saw his flatt'ring artes to fayle. 
And subtile engines bett fi-om batteree ; 
With greedy force he gan the fort assayle, 
Whereof he weend possessed soone to bee; 

> TVayne*, persuasion. * Loref?^, lovingly. 



II. 9. — Till her umoares, &c.] The adventures of Una are now 
lesuHied from canto III. 
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And win rich spoile of ransackt chastitee. 
Ah heavens I that doe this hideous act behdd, 
And heavenly Virgin thus outraged see, 
How can ye vengeance iust so long withhold, 
And hurle not flashing flames upon that Paynim bold ? 

VI. 
The pitteous Mayden, careful!,^ comfortlesse, 
Does throw out thrilling shriekes, and shrieking ciyes ; 
(The last vaine helpe of wetnens greate distresse,) 
And with loud plaintes importuneth the skyes ; 
That molten starres doe drop like weeping eyes ; 
And Phoebus, flying so most shameful sight. 
His blushing face in foggy cloud implyes,^ 
And hydes for shame. What witt of mortall wight 
Can now devise to quitt a thrall ^ from such a plight ? 

Vli. 
Etemall Providence, exceeding thought, 
Where none appeares can make her self a way 
A wondrous way it for this Lady wrought, 
From lyons clawes to pluck the gryped pray. 
Her shrill outcryes and shrieks so loud did bray, 
That all the woodes and forestes did resownd : 
A troupe of Faunes and satyres far away 5^ 

Within the wood were dauncing in a rownd. 
Whiles old Sylvanus slept in shady arber sownd: 

VIII. 
Who, when they heard that pitteous strained voice, 
In haste forsooke their rural meriment, 

' Carefully sorrowful. • Imply es, envelopes. 

? Tfurallf a person subjected to the power of another. 



VII. 9. — Old Sylvanus. 2 Sylvanus was a rural deity, in figure 
resembling & satyr. 
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And ran towardes the far rebownded noyce, 
To weet what wight so loudly did lament* 
Unto the place they come incontinent ^ : 
Whom when the raging Sarazin espyde, 
A nide, misshapen^ monstrous rablement, 
Whose like he never saw, he durst not byde ; 
But got his ready steed, and fast away gan ryde. 1 

IX. 
The wyld woodgods, arrived in the place, 
There find the Virgin, doolfiiU, desolate. 
With ruffled rayments, and fayre blubbred^ &ce, 
As her outrageous foe had left her late ; 
And trembling yet through feare of former hate : 
All stand amazed at so uncouth ^ sight. 
And gm to pittie her unhappie state ; 
All stand astonied at her beautie bright, 
In their rude eyes unworthy of so wofiill plight. 

X. 

She, more amazd, in double dread doth dwell ; 
And every tender part for feare does shake. 
As when a greedy wolfe, through honger fell, 
A seely ^ lamb far fix)m the flock does take. 
Of whom he meanes his bloody feast to make, 
A lyon spyes fast running towards him. 
The innocent pray in hast he does forsake ; 
Which, quitt fix)m death, yet quakes in every lim 
With chaunge of feare, to see the lyon looke so grim. 

' Jneontinent, immediately. ' Blubbredj stained with tears. 
' UncmUh, strange. * Sedy, simple. 



IX. 3. — Blubbred face,] This word, in Spenser's times, had not 
acquired those associations which in modern times forbid its use in 
dignified or pathetic passages. 
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XI. 

Such feareflill fitt assaid her trembling hart ; 
Ne word to speake, ne ioynt to move, she had 
The salvage nation feele her secret smart, 
And read her sorrow in her coimt'nance sad ; 
Their fix)wning forheads, with rough homes yclad 
And rustick horror, all asyde doe lay ; 
And, gently grenning,^ shew a semblance glad 
To comfort her ; and, feare to put away. 
Their backward-bent knees teach her humbly to obay. 

XII. 
The doubtfiill^ Damzell dare not yet committ 
Her single person to their barbarous trudi ; 
But still twixt feare and hope amazd does sitt, 
Late leamd what harme to hasty truth ensu'th : 
They, in compassion of her tender youth 
And wonder of her beautie soverayne, 
Are wonne with pitty and unwonted ruth ; 
And, all prostrate upon the lowly playne, 
Doe kisse her feete, and fawne on her with countenance layne.^ 

XIII. 
Their harts she ghesseth by their humble guise, 
And yieldes her to extremitie of time : 
So fix)m the ground she fearlesse doth arise, 
And walketh forth without suspect of crime : 
They, all as glad as birdes of joyous prjnne, 
Thence lead her forth, about her dauncing round, 
Shouting, and singing all a shepheards ryme ; 

' Grerming, grrinning. ' D&ubtfuUf fearful. ^ Fayne, glad. 



XIII. 4. — Without suspect of crimeJ] Without suspecting or antici- 
pating any evil. 

II* 
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And, with greene braunches strowing all tha ground. 
Do worship h^ as queene witli olive girlond cround. 

XIV. 
And all the way their merry pipes they sound. 
That all the woods with doubled eccho ring ; 
And with their homed feet doe weare the ground. 
Leaping like wanton kids in pleasant- Spring* 
. So towards old Sylvanus they her bring ; 
^Who, with the noyse awaked, commeth out 
To weet ^ the cause, his weake steps governing 

"Y And aged limbs on cypresse stadle ^ stout ; 

And with an y vie twyne his waste is girt about* 

XV. 

Far off he wonders what them makes so glad, 
Or Bacchus merry fruit they did invent,^ 
Or Cybeles franticke rites have made them mad : 
They, drawing nigh, unto their god present 
That flowre of fayth and beautie excellent : 
The god himselfe, vewmg that mirrhour rare, 
Stood long amazd, and burnt in his intent : 
His owne fayre Dryope now he thinkes not faire, 
And Pholoe fowle, when her to this he doth compaire. 

XVI. 
The wood-borne people fall before her flat, 
And worship her as goddesse of the wood ; 
And old Sylvanus selfe bethinkes not, what 
To thinke of wight so fayre ; but gazing stood 
In doubt to deeme her borne of eartlily brood : 

* Weetf Team. * Stadle, staff. ' Invent, discover. 



XV. 7. -^ Burnt in his itUent.] Glowed with admiration as he gazed , 
apon her. 
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Sometimes dame Venus selfe he seemes to see ; 
But Venus never had so sober mood : 
Sometimes Diana he her takes to be ; 
But misseth bow and shaftes, and buskins to her knee. 

XVII. 
By vew of her he ginneth ^ to revive 
His ancient love, and- dearest Cyparisse ; 
And calles to mind his pourtraiture alive, 
How fayre he wasi and yet not fa3rre to this ; 
And how he slew with glauncing dart amisse 
A gentle hynd, the which the lovely boy 
Did love as life, above all worldly blisse : 
For griefe whereof the lad n'ould^ after ioy ; 
But pynd away in anguish and selfewild annoy .^ 

XVIII. 
The wooddy nymphes, fadre Hamadryades, 
Her to behold do thether runne apace ; 
And all the troupe of light-foot Naiades 
Flocke aU about to see her lovely face : 
But, when they vewed have her heavenly grace, 
They envy her in their malitiou^ mind, 
And fly away for feare of fowle disgrace : 
But all the Satyres scome their woody kind. 
And henceforth nothing faire, but her, on earth they find. 

XIX. 
Glad of such lucke, the luckelesse lucky Mayd 
Did her content to please their feeble eyes ; 
And long time with that salvage people stayd, 

* Crinnethf beginneth. * Jfotddy would not. • ^rmoy^ grief* 



XVII. 2. — Dearest Cyparisse."] Cyparissus is said to have been a 
beautiful youth, who, having accidentally killed a favorite stag of 
Apollo, pined away with grief, and was changed into a cypiess-tree. 
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To gather breath b many miseryes. 
During which time her gentle wit she plyes,^ 
To teach them truth, which worshipt her m vaine. 
And made her th' Image of Idolatryes : 
But, when their bootlesse zeale she did restrayne 
From her own worship, they her asse would worship fayn. 

XX. 

It fortuned, a noble warlike Knight 
By iust occasion to that forrest came 
To seeke his kindred, and the lignage right. 
From whence he tooke his wel-deserved name : 
He had in armes abroad wonne muchell ^ fame. 
And fild far landes with glorie of his might ; 
Flame, faithfull, true, and enimy of shame, 
And ever lovM to fight for Ladies right : 
But in vaine glorious frayes he litle did delight. 

XXI. 

A Satjrres sonne ybome in forrest wyld, 
By straunge adventure as it did betyde. 
And there begotten of a Lady myld, 
Fayre Thyamis the daughter of Labryde ; 
That was in sacred bandes of wedlocke tyde 
To Therion, a loose unruly swayne, 
Who had more ioy to raunge the forrest wyde, 
And chase the salvage beast with busie payne. 
Then serve hb Ladies love, and waste in pleasures vayne. 

' PlyeSf exerts. * MuckeU, much. 



XIX. 9. — They her asse would worship fayn.'] Todd supposes that 
Spenser here alludes to a charge brought against the early Christians 
of worshipping an ass, and censures him for the allusion. It is very 
doubtful, to say the least, whether any such matter was in the poet*» 
thoughts. ^ 
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XXII. 

The forlome mayd did with loves lon^g bume, 

And could not lacke her lovers company ; . 

But to the wood she goes, to serve her tume, 

And seeke her spouse, that fipom her still does fly 

And foUowes other game and venery ^ : 

A Satyre chaunst her wandring for to finde ; 

And kindling coles of lust in brutish eye, 

The loyall linkes of wedlocke did unbinde, 
And made her person thrall unto his beastly kind. 

XXIIJ. 

So long in secret cabin there he held 

Her captive to his sensuall desyre ; 

Till that with timely firuit her belly sweld, 

And bore a boy unto that salvage syre : 

Then home he suf&ed her for to retyre ; 

For ransome leaving him the late-bome cliilde : 

Whom, till to ryper years he gan aspyre, 

He nousled ^ up in life and maners wilde, 
Emongst wild beastes and woods, from lawes of men exilde. 

XXIV. 

For all he taught the tender ymp,^ was but 

To banish cowardize and bastard * feare : 

His tremblmg hand he would him force to put 

Upon the lyon and the rugged beare ; 

And from the she-beares teats her whelps to teare ; 

And eke wyld roring buls he would him make 

To tame, and ryde their backes not made to beare ; 

* Venery f hunting. • Ymp, child. 

3 Jfausled, nursed. * Bastard, base. 



XXII. 3. — To serve her tume.] To accomplish her object, which 
WW, to be with her husband. 
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And the robuckes in flight to overtake : 
That everie beast for feare of him did fly and quake. 

XXV. 

Thereby so fearelesse and so fell he grew, 
That his owne syre and maister of his guise 
Did often tremble at hb horrid vew ; 
And oft, for dread of hurt, would him advise 
The angry beastes not rashly to despise. 
Nor too much to provoke ; for he would leame ^ 
The lyon stoup to him in lowly wise, 
(A lesson hard,) and make the libbard ^ steme 
Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did eame.* 

XXVI. 
And, for to make his powre approved more, 
Wyld beastes in yron yokes he would compell ; 
The spotted panther, and the tusked bore. 
The pardale^ swift, and the tigrj cru^U, 
The antelope and wdfe, both fiers and fell ; 
And them constraine in equall teme to draw. 
Such ioy he had their stubbome harts to quell. 
And ^urdie courage tame with dreadiiill aw ; 
That his beheast they feared, as a tyrans law. 

XXVII. 
His loving mother came upon a day 
Unto the woodes, to see her little sonne ; 
And chaunst unwares to meet him in the way, 
After his sportes and cruell pastime donne ; 
When afler him a lyonesse did runne. 
That roaring all with rage did lowd requere 

* Leame, teach. ' Eame, yearn. 

' Libbardj leopard. * PardaLe, a kind of leopard. 



XXV. 2. — Maister of Jus guise,'] i. e. who trained him to such deeds. 
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Her children deare, whotn he away had woime : 
The lyon whelpes she saw how he did beare. 
And lull in rucrcred aimes withouten childish feare. 

xxviii. • 

The fearefiiU dame all quaked at the sight, 
And turning backe gan fast to fly away ; 
^ Untill, with love revokt Scorn vaine affiight, 
She hardly yet perswaded was to stay, 
And then to him these womanish words gan say ; 
" Ah Satyrane, my dearling and my ioy, 
For love of me leave (JfF this dreadfiiU play ; 
To dally thus with death is no fit toy : 
Go, find some other play-fellowes, mine own sweet boy." 

XXIX. 

In these and like delightes of bloody game 
He trayned was, till lyper years he raught * ; 
And there abode, whylst any beast of name 
Walkt in that forrest, whom he had not taught 
To feare his force : and then his courage haught* 
De33rrd of forreine foemen to be knowne, 
And far abroad for straunge adventures sought ; 
In which his might was never overthrowne ; 
But tlirough al Faery lond his famous worth was blown. 

XXX. 

Yet evermore it was his maner faire. 
After long labours and adventures spent, 
Unto those native woods for to repaire. 
To see his syre and ofepring auncient. 
And now he tliether came for like mtent ; 

' Raugktf reached. ' Haughty high. 

XXX. 4. — To see his syre and of spring aujieient.'] To see his ancient 
■ire and his sirens offspring. 



/ 
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Where he unwares the fairest Una found, 
Straunge Lady, in so straunge habiliment, 
Teaching the Satyres, which her sat around, 

Trew sacred lore, which from her sweet lips did redound.' 

XXXI. 
He wondred at her wisedome hevenly rare, 
Whose like in womens witt he never knew ; 
And, when her curteous deeds he did compare, 
Gan her admire, and her sad sorrowes rew. 
Blaming of Fortune, which such troubles threw, 
And ioyd to make proofe of her cruelty 
On gentle Dame, sa hurdesse ^ and so trew : 
Thenceforth he kept her goodly company. 

And leamd her discipline of faith and verity. 

XXXII. 
But she, all vowd unto the Redcrosse Knight, 
His wandring perill closely ^ did lament, 
Ne in this new acquamtaunce could delight ; 
But her deare heart with anguish did torment, 
And all her witt in secret counsels spent, 
How to escape. At last in privy wise 
To Satyrane she shewed her intent ; 
Who, glad to gain such favour, gan devise, 
How with that pensive Maid he best might thence arise.^ 

XXXIII. 

So on a day, when Satyres all were gone 
To do their service to Syivanus old, 
The gentle Vir^, left behinde alpne. 
He led away with corage stout and bold. 
Too late it was to Satyres to be told, 
Or ever hope recover her againe : 

' Redound, flow. • Closely, secretly. 

' Hurdesse f innocent. * wSme, depart. 
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In vaine he seekes that, having, cannot hold. 
So fast he carried her with carefull paine, 
That they the woods axe past, and come now to the plaine. 

XXXIV. 
The better part now of the lingring day 
They traveild had, whenas they far espide 
A weary wight forwandring by the way ; 
And towards him they gan in hast to ride, 
To weete ^ of newes that did abroad betyde, 
Or tidings of her Knight of the Redcrosse ; 
But he, them spying, gan to tume aside 
For feare, as seerad, or for some feigned losse : 
More greedy they of newes fast towards him do crosse. 

XXXV. 

A silly 2 man, in simple weeds forwome,^ 
• And soild with dust of the long dried way ; 

His sandales were with toilsome travell tome. 

And face all tand with scorching sunny ray. 

As he had traveild many a sommers day 

Through boyling sands of Arabic and Ynde ; 

And in his hand a lacobs stafTe, to stay 

His weary limbs upon ; and eke behind 
HGb scrip did hang, m which his needments he did bind. 

XXXVl. 
The Knight, approaching nigh, of him inquprd * 
Tidings of warre, and of adventures new ; 

* Weetey learn. ' Forwome^ much worn. 

' SUly, simple, without g^ile. ^ Inquerdj inquired. 



XXXIV. 3. — ^ weary vnghtJ] This is Archimago, who was left 
S insensible on the ground, afler his encounter with Sansloy, canto III. 

stanza XXXIX. 

XXXV. 7. — A Incobs staffe."] Among jugglers, a Jacob's staff (in 
French, bAton de Jacah) is technically a conjuring rod. See Diet, 
ds VAcadimUy << BdJUm^ 
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But waires, nor new adventures, none he herd. 

Then Una gan to aske, if ought he knew 

Or heard abroad of that her Champion trew, 

That in his armour bare a croslet ^ red. 

" Ay me ! deare Dame," quoth he, " well may I rew 

To tell the sad sight which mine eies have red® ; 

These eies did see that Knight both living and eke ded." 

XXXVII. 
That cniell word her tender .hart so thrild, 
That suddein cold did ronne through every vaine, 
" And stony honour all her sences fild 
With dying fitt, that downe she fell for paine. 
The Knight her lightly reared up againe, 
And comforted with curteous kind reliefe : 
Then, wonne from death, she bad him tellen plaine 
The further processe of her hidden griefe : 

The lesser pangs can beare, who hatli endur'd the chief. 

XXXVIII. 
Then gan the Pilgrim thus ; " I chaunst this day, 
This fatall day, that shall I ever rew, 
To see two Knights, in travell on my way, 
(A sory sight,) arraung'd in batteill new, 
Both breatliing vengeaunce, both of wrathfuU hew : 
My feareful flesh did tremble at their strife, 
To see their blades so greedily imbrew. 
That, dronke with blood, yet thristed ^ after life : 

What more ? the Redcrossa Knight was slain with Paynim 
knife." 

> Crodety small cross. ' Red, perceived. ' Thristed^ thirsted. 



XXXVII. 8. — Tlie further processe of her hidden gricfc.'] A further 
account of that which called forth her hidden grrief. 
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XXXIX. 

" Ah ! dearest Lord," quotli she, "how might that bee, 
And he the stoutest Knight, that ever wonne ^ ? " 
" Ah ! dearest Dame," quoth he, " how might I see 
The thing, that might not be, and yet was donne ? " 
" Where is," said Satyrane, " that Paynims sonne, 
That him of life, and us of ioy, hath refte ? " 
" Not far away," quoth he, " he hence doth wonne, 
Foreby ^ a fountaine, where I late him left [cleft." 

Washing his bloody wounds, that through the Steele were 

XL. 
Therewith the Knight then marched forth in hast. 
Whiles Una, with huge heavinesse opprest. 
Could not for sorrow follow him so fast ; 
And soone he came, as he the place had ghest. 
Whereas that Pagan proud himselfe did rest 
In secret shadow by a fountaine side ; 
Even he it was, that earst^ would have supprest 
Faire Una ; whom when Satyrane espide. 
With foule reprochfull words he boldly him defide ; 

XLl. 
And said ; " Arise, thou cursed miscreaunt. 
That hast with knightlesse guile, and trecherous train, 
Faire knighthood fowly shamed, and doest vaunt 
That good Knight of the Redcrosse to have slain : 
Arise, and with like treason now maintain 
Thy guilty wrong, or els thee guilty yield." 
The Sarazin, this hearing, rose amain, 

' Wonne, lived. * Foreby, near to. ' Earst, before. 



XL. 5. — That Pagan proud."] This was Sansloy, firom whom Una 
hod been rescued by the Satyrs, ^nle, stanza VIII. 



J 
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And, catching up in hast his three-square shield 
And shining heknet, soone him buckled to the field ; 

XLII. 

And, drawing nigh him, said ; ^^ Ah ! misbom Elfe, 

In evill houre thy foes thee hith^ sent 

Anothers wrongs to wreak upoa thy selfe : 

Yet ill thou blamest me,' for having blent ^ 

My name with guile and traiterous intent : 

That Redcrosse 'Knight, perdie,^ I never slew ; 

But had he beene, where earst his armes were lent, 

Th' Enchaunter vaine his errour should not rew : 
But thou his errour shalt, I hope, now proven trew." 

XLIII. 

Therewith they gan, both furious and fell, 

To thunder blowes, and fiersly to assaile 

Each other, bent his enimy to quell ; 

That, witli their force they perst both plate and maile, 

And made wide fiirrowes in their fleshes fraile, 

Tliat it would pitty any living eie : 

Large floods of blood adowne their sides did raile' ; 

But floods of blood could not them satisfie : 
Both hongred after death ; both chose to win, or die. 

XLIV. 

So long they fight, and fiiU revenge pursue. 

That, fainting, each themselves to breathen lett ; 

And, ofte refreshed, battell oft renue. 

As when two bores, with ranclmg malice mett, 

1 Blenty stained. * Perdie, in truth. ' BaUe, flow. 

XLII. 7. — But had he heene, &«.] But had he been in the place of 
Aichima^o, (see canto III. stanzas XXXVII., XXXVIII.,) he, and not 
the Enchanter, should have suffered for it. << His, " in the eighth and 
ninth line, means the Enchanter's. 
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Their gory sides fresh bleeding fiercely frett'; ^ 
Til breathlesse both themselves aside retire, 
Where, foming wrath, their cruell tuskes they whetl, 
And trample th' earth, the whiles they may respire ; 

Then backe to fight againe, new breathed and entire. 

XLV. 
So fiersly, when these Knights had breathed oncOi 
They gan to fight retoinme ; inereasmg more 
Their puissant force, and cruell rage attonce, 
With heaped strokes more hugely then ^ before ; 
That with their drery wounds, and bloody gore, 
They both deformed, scarsely could bee known* 
By this, sad Una fiaught with anguish sore, 
Led with their noise which through the air was thrown; 

Arriv'd, wher they in erth their fruitles blood had sown. 

XL VI. 

Whom all so soone as that proud Sarazin 
Espide, he gan revive the memory 
Of his leud lusts, and late attempted sin ; 
And lefte the doubtfiill battel hastily. 
To catch her, newly ofired to his eie : 
But Satyrane, with strokes him turning, staid, 
And stemely bad him other business plie 
Then hunt the steps of pure unspotted Maid : 
Wherewith he al enrag'd these bitter speaches said ; 

XLVII. 

" O foolish Faeries sonne, what fiiry mad 
Hath thee incenst to hast thy dolefull fate ? 
Were it not better I that Lady had 
Then that thou hadst repented it too late ? 
Most sencelesse man he, that himselfe doth hate 

1 Frett, tear. ' !l%efi,than. 

12* 
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To love another : Lo then, for thine ayd, 
Here take thy lovers token on thy pate." 
So they to fight ; the whfles the royall Mayd 
>/ Fledd farre away, of that proud Paynim sore afrayd. 

XL VIII. 
But that false Pilgrim, wliich that leasing ^ told, 

Being in deed old Archimage, did stay 
In secret shadow all this to behold ; 
And much reioyced in their bloody fiay : 
But, when he saw the Damsell passe away, 
He left his stond, and her pursewd apace, 
In hope to bring her to her last decay .^ 
But for to tell her lamentable cace. 
And eke this battek end, will need another place.* 

^ Leasing, falsehood. ' Last decay, final destmction. 

XLVIII. 9. — ^nd eke this battels end.'] The poet never redeems the 
promise here made to tell us the issue of this hattle. Sir Satyrane re- 
appears in the third hook, canto VII. 

* In Una's residence with the Satyrs, the poet may give us to under- 
stand that Truth, in a corrupt age, may be found hidden among a rural 
population, and in " huts where poor men lie j" and in Sir Satyrane, to 
personify the restoring energy which resides in the heart of a virtuoiu 
people. The explanation, however, is suggested, not asserted. 
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CANTO VII. 

The Redcrosse Knigrht is captive made, 
By Gyaunt proud opprost : 
> Prince Arthure meets with Una great- 

ly with those newes distrest 

I. 
What man so wise, what earthly witt so ware,' 
As to discry the crafty cunning traine, 
By which Deceipt doth maske in visour faire, 
And cast her coulours died deepe in graine, 
To seeme like Truth whose shape she well can faine, 
And fitting gestures to her purpose frame, 
The guiltlesse man with guile to entertaine ? 
Great maistresse of her art was that false Dame, 
The false Duessa, cloked with Fidessaes name. 

II. 
Who when, returning fix)m the drery Night, 
She found not in that perilous Hous of Pryde, 
Where she had left, the noble Redcrosse Knight, 
Her hoped pray ; she would no lenger byde. 
But forth she went to seeke him far and wide. 
Ere long she fownd, whereas he wearie sate 
To rest him selfe, foreby ® a fountaine syde, 

* Ware, cautious. ■ Foreby, near. 



1. 1. — What man, &c.] The narrative now returns to the Red- 
cross Knight, who had escaped from the house of Pride, at the end of 
canto v. 
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Disanned all of yron-coted plate ; 

And by his side his steed the grassy forage ate. 

III. 
Hee feedes upon the cooling shade, and bayes ^ 
His sweatie forehead in the breathing wynd, 
Which dirough the trembling leaves fall gently playes, 
Wherein the chearefuU birds of sundry kynd 
Doe chaunt sweet rausick, to delight his mynd : 
The Witch approching gan him fayrely greet, 
And with reproch of carelesnes unkynd 
Upbrayd, for leaving her in place unmeet. 

With fowle words tempring faire, soure gall with hony sweet 

IV. 
Unkindnesse past, they gan of solace treat, 
And bathe in pleasaunce of the ioyous shade, 
Which shielded them against the boyling heat, 
And, with greene boughes decking a gloomy glade, 
About the fountaine like a girlond made ; 
Whose bubbling wave did ever freshly well, 
Ne ever would through fervent sommer fade : 
The sacred Nymph, which therein wont to dwell. 
Was out of Dianes favor, as it then befell. 

• V. 
The cause was this : One day, when Phcebe fayre 
With all her band was following the chace. 
This nymph, quite tyr'd with heat of scorching ayre 
Satt downe to rest in middest of the race : 
The goddesse wroth gan fowly her disgrace,^ 
And badd the waters, which from her did flow, 
Be such as she her selfe was then in place. 
Thenceforth her waters wexed dull and slow ; 
\And all, that drunk th^eof, did famt and feeble grow. 

> Bayes, bathes. ' Disgrace, upbraid. 



# 
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VI. 

Hereof this gentle Koight unweeting ^ was ; 
And, lying downe upon the sandie graile,^ 
Dionke of the streame, as cleare as christall glas : 
Eiboones ^ his manly forces gan to fayle, 
And mightie strong was tumd to feeble frayle. 
His chaunged powres at first themselves not felt ; 
Till crudled^ cold his corage gan assayle, 
And chearefiil blood in fayntnes chill did melt, 
Which, like a fever fit, through all his bodie swelt.* 

VII. 
Yet goodly court he made still to his Dame, 
Pourd out in loosnesse on the grassy grownd. 
Both careless of his health, and of his fame : 
Till at the last he heard a dreadfuU sownd. 
Which through the wood loud bellowing did rebownd. 
That all the earth for terror seemd to shake, 
And trees did tremble. Th' Elfe, therewith astownd, 
Upstarted lightly fit)m his looser Make,® 
And his unready weapons gan in hand to take. 

VIII. 
But ere he could his armour on him dight. 
Or gett his shield, his monstrous enimy 
With sturdie steps came stalking in his sight, 
An hideous Geaunt, horrible and hye, 
That with his tallnesse seemd to threat the skye ; 
The ground eke groned under him for dreed : 
His living like saw never living eye, 
Ne durst behold ; his stature did exceed 
The hight of three the tallest sonnes of mortall seed. 

^ Unweetingj ignorant. * Crttdledf congealed. 

' Graile, gravel. ^ StoeUf caused a sensation of fiuntneas. 

' lifUooneSf immediately. - * Make, companion. 



•] 
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IX. 

The greatest Earth his uncouth mother was, 
And blustring -SEolus his boasted syre ; 
Who with his breath, which through the world doth pas, 
Her hollow womb did secretly inspyre, 
And fild her hidden caves with stormie yre, 
That she conceiv'd ; and trebling the dew time. 
In which the wombes of wemen do expjn^e,^ 
Brought forth this monstrous masse of earthly slyme, 
^ Puft up* with emplie wynd, and fild with sinfuU cryme. 

X. 
So growen great, through arrogant delight 
Of til' high descent whereof he was ybome, 
And tlirough presumption of his matchlesse might. 
All other powres and knighthood he did scome. 
Such now he marcheth to this man forlome, 
And left to losse ; his stalkmg steps are stayde 
Upon a snaggy ^ oke, which he had tome 
Out of his mothers bowelles, and it made 
His mortall mace, wherewith his foemen he dismayde. 

XI. 

That, when the Knight he spyde, he gan advaunce 
With huge force and insupportable mayne,^ 
And towardes him with dreadfull fury praunce ; 
Who haplesse, and eke hopelesse, all in vaine 
Did to him pace sad battaile to darrayne,'* 
Disarmd, disgraste^^ and inwardly dismayde ; 
Ahd eke so faint in eyery ioynt and vayne. 
Through that fraile fountain, which him feeble made. 
That scarsely could he weeld his bootlesse single blade. 



' ETcpyrCj bring forth. * Darrayne^ prepare 

' Snaggy, knotted. * Disgraste, enfeebled, or debauched. 

' Mayne^ strength. 



^T ^ . 
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XII. 

The Geaunt strooke so maynly ^ raercilesse, 
That could have overthrowne a stony towre ; 
And, were not hevenly grace that did him blesse, 
He had beene pouldred ^ all, as thin as flowre : 
But he was wary of that deadly stowre,^ • 
And lighdy lept fix)m underneath the blow : 
Yet so exceeding was the villeins powre. 
That with the winde it did him overthrow. 
And all his sences stoond, that still he lay full low- 

XIII. 
As when that divelish yron engin, wrought 
In deepest hell, and framd by Furies skill. 
With windy nitre and quick sulphur fraught, 
And^ramd with boUet rownd, ordaind to kill, 
Conceiveth fyre ; the heavens it doth fill 
With thundring noyse, and all the ayre doth choke. 
That none can breath, nor see, nor heare at will. 
Through smouldry cloud of duskish stincking smoke ; 
That th' only breath him- daunts, who hath escapt the stroke. 

XIV. 

So daunted when the Geaunt saw the Knight, 

His heavie hand he heaved up on hye, 

And him to dust thought to have battred quight, 

Untill Duessa loud to him gan crye ; 

**' O great Orgoglio, greatest under skye, 

* Maynly, strongly. • Pouldredj beaten to powder. ' Stowre, peril. 



XII. 8. — It did him overthrow.'] The knight, a prey to the seduc- 
tions of Falsehood, and enervated by draughts from the fountain of Sell^ 
indulgence, becomes an easy conquest to his adversary. 

XIV . 5. — Orgoglio.'] Orgoglio is an Italian word, meaning Pride, 



or Arrogance. 
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O ! hold thy mortall hand for Ladies sake ; 
Hold for my sake, and doe him not to dye, 
But vanquisht thine etemall bondslave make. 

And me, thy worthy meed, unto thy leman take." 

XV. 
He hearkned, and did stay fix)m fiirther harmes. 
To gayne so goodly guerdon as she spake : 
So wUlingly she came into his armes, 
Who her as willingly to grace did take, 
And was possessed of his newfound Make.* 
Then up he tooke the slombred sencelesse corse ;* 
And, ere he could out of his swowne awake, 
Him to his castle brought with hastie forse. 

And in a dongeon deepe him threw without remorse. 

XVI. , 

From that day forth Duessa was hb deare. 
And highly honourd in his haughtie eye : 
X He gave her gold and purple pall to weare. 
And triple crowne set on her head foil hye. 
And her endowd with royall maiestye : 
Then, for to make her dreaded more of men. 
And peoples hartes with awfaU terror tye,^ 
A monstrous Beast ybredd in filthy fen 
He chose, which he had kept long time in darksome den. 

^ Make, companion. ' Tye, subdue. 



XV. 4. — To gra^t did take."] Received her into favor. 

XVI. 1. — From that day forth, &c.'] This description of Duessa 
and of the " monstcous Beast " is evidently suggested by the scarlet 
woman and the seven-headed dragon, in the Apocalypse; and from 
this circumstance and the triple crown the poet is supposed to typify 
the Romish church, and by the captivity of the knight, the subjection 
of the Christian church to the dominion of the pope. 
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XVIL 

Such one it was, as that renowmed snake 
Which great Alcides in Stremona slew, 
Long fostred in the filth of Lema lake : 
Whose many heades out-budding ever new 
Did breed him endiesse labor to subdew. 
But this same Monster much more ugly was ; 
For seven great heads out of his body grew. 
An yron brest, and back of scaly bras, 
And all embrewd in blood his eyes did shine as glas. 

xvm. 

His tayle was stretched out in wondrous length, 
That to the hous of hevenly gods it raught ^ ; 
And with extorted powre, and borrow'd strength, 
The everburning lamps from thence it braught, 
And prowdly threw to ground, as things of naught ; 
And underneath his filthy feet did tread 
The sacred thinges, and holy heastes foretaught. 
Upon this dreadflill Beast with sevenfold head 
He sett the false Duessa, for more aw and dread. 

XIX. 
The wofiill Dwarfe, which saw his Maisters fall, 
(Whiles he had keepmg of his grasing steed,) 
And valiant Knight become a caytive ^ thrall ; 

* Raught, reached. * Caytive, captive. 



XVII. 2. — l^reTnona.'] Stremona is probably Thrace, from the river 
Stiymon, separating that country from Macedonia ; but Lema was in 
Argolis. There are frequent mistakes of this kind, arising, probably, 
from the fact that the poet wrote where he had not access to books* of 
reference. 

XVIII. 7. — Holy heastes foretaught.'] The divine precepts 
vioosly taught and reverenced. 

VOL. I. 13 
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When all was past, tooke up his flriome weed* ; 
His mightie armour, missing most at need ; 
Hb silver shield, now idle, maisterlesse ; 
Ks poynant* speare, that many made to bleed ; 
The rueful moniments of heavinesse ; 
And with them all departes, to tell his great distresse. 

XX. 

He had not travaild kmg, when on the way 
He wofuU Lady, wrfuU Una, met 

y' Fast flying from that Pajmims greedy pray, 
^ Whilest Satyrane him from pursuit did let ' : 
Who when her eyes she oa the Dwarf had set. 
And saw the signes that deadly tydinges spake. 
She fell to ground for sorrowfaU regret. 
And lively breath her sad brest did forsake ; 

Yet might her pitteous hart be seen to pant and quake. 

XXI. 

The messenger of so unhappie newes 

Would faine have dyde ; dead was his hart within : 

Yet outwardly some little comfort shewes : 

At last, recovering hart, he does begin 

To rub her temples, and to chaufe her chin,^ 

And everie tender part does tosse and tume : 

' Forlame weed, abandoned arms. ' Lety hinder. 

* Poynant, piercing. ^ Chin, face. 



XIX. 5. — Missing most at need.] Which he had been in^ithout when 
he had roost needed it. It will be remembered that Orgoglio's attack 
was so sudden that the knight had no time to put on his armor, which 
the fountain and the shade had tempted him to take off. 

XX. 3. — That Paynims, &c.] Sansloy. Una had fled while he 
and Sir Satjrane were fighting, at the close of canto VI. 
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So hardlj he the flkted life does win 
Unto her native prison to retoume. 
Then gins her grieved ghost ^ thus to lament and moame : 

XXII. 

" Ye dreary instruments of doleftdl sight, 
That doe tliis deadly spectacle behold, 
Why doe ye lenger feed on loathed light, 
Or !3dng find to gaze on earthly mosld, 
Sith 3 cruell fates ^e careflill threds unfi)uld, 
The which my life and love togethw tyde ? 
Now let the stony dart of sencelesse Cold 
Perce to my hart, and pas through everie side ; 
And let etemall night so sad sight fix) me hyde. 

XXIII. 
" O lightsome Day, the lampe of highest love, 
First made by him mens wandring wayes to guyde, 
When darknesse he in deepest dongeon drove ; 
Henceforth thy hated face for ever hyde, 
And shut up heavens windowes shyning wyde : 
For earthly sight can nought but som)w breed. 
And late repentance, which shall long abycb. 
Mine eyes no more on vanide shall feed. 
But, seeled up with death, shall have their deadly meed/' 

XXIV. 
Then downe againe she fell unto the ground ; 
But he her quickly reared up againe ; 
Thrise did she sinke adowne in deadly swownd. 
And thrise he her reviv'd with busie paine. 
At last when Life recover'd had the raine,' 
And over-wrestled his strong Enimy, 
With foltring tong, and trembling everie vaine, 

> Gkasty spirit. ' S'th, since. 

' JKisaM. reins or 
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" Tell on," quoth she, " the wofuU tragedy, 
The which these reliques sad present unto mine eye : 

XXV 

"Tempestuous Fortune. hath spent all her spight, 
And thrilling Sorrow throwne his utmost dart : 
Thy sad tong cannot tell more heavy plight 
Then ^ that I feele, and harbour in mine hart : 
Who hath endur'd the whole, can beare ech part 
If death it be, it is not the first wound, 
That launched hath my brest with bleecbng smart. 
Begin, and end the bitter balefiill stound ^ ; 
If lesse then * that I feaxe, more favour I have found.'' 

XXVI. 
Then gan the Dwarfe the whole discourse declare ; 
The subtile traines of Archimao:o old ; 
^►' The wanton loves of false Fidessa fayre, 

y .w. Bought with the blood of vanquisht Paynim bold; 

'* '' The wretched payre transformd to treen mould ; 



:k 



The House of Pryde, and perilles round about ; 
The combat, which he with Sansioy did hould ; 
The lucklesse conflict with the Gyaunt stout, 
Wherein captiv'd, of life or death he stood m doubt. 

XXVII. 
She heard with patience all unto the end ; 
And strove to maister sorrowfuU assay ,^ 
Which greater grew, the more she did contend. 
And almost rent her tender hart in tway ; 
And love fresh coles unto her fire did lay : 
*'* For greater love, the greater is the losse. 
Was never Lady loved dearer day 

^ Tken, than. ' Stound, sorrow. ' Assay, emoticm. 



XXVII . 7. — Day.'\ Day here seems to be superfluous. The meaning 
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Then she did love the Knight of the Redcrosse ; 
For whose deare sake so many troubles her did tosse. 

XXVIII. 
At last when fervent sorrow slaked was, 

IShe up arose, resolving him to find 
Alive or dead ; and forward ferth doth pas. 
All as the Dwarfe the way to her assynd ^ : 
And evermore, in constant carefiill mind. 
She fedd her wound with firesh renewed bale* : 
Long tost widi stormes, and bet with bitter wind, 
High over hills, and lowe adowne the dale, 
She wandred many a wood, and measurd many a vale. 

XXIX. 
At last she chaunced by good hap to meet 
A goodly Knight, faire marching by the way, 
Together wilii his Squyre, arrayed meet : 
His glitterand armour shined far away. 
Like glauncing light of Phoebus brightest ray ; 
From top to toe no place appeared bare. 
That deadly dint of Steele endanger may : 
Athwart his brest a bauldrick brave he ware. 
That shind, like twinkling stars, with stones most pretious 
rare: 

' Atsyndf pointed out. ' Bale, sorrow. 



is, ** No lad J ever loved any one more dearly than she the knight," 
&c. 

XXIX. 2. — j9 goodly Knight."] This is Prince Arthur, in whose 
faultless excellence Spenser is supposed to have represented his illus- 
trious friend, Sir Philip Sydney, whose beautiful character and splen- 
did accomplishments kindled a warmth of admiration among his con- 
temporaries, of which we find it difficult to conceive in our colder and 
more prosaic age. 

13* 
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XXX. 

And, in the midst thereof, one pretious stcxie 
Of wondrous worth, and eke of wondrous mights, 
Shapt like a Ladies head, exceeding shone, 
like Hesperus emonggt the lesser lights, 
And strove for to amaze the weaker sights : 
Thereby his mortall blade full comely hong 
In yvory sheath, ycarv'd with curious slights,^ 
Whose hilts were bumisht gold ; and handle strong 
Of mother perle ; and buckled with a golden tong. 

XXXI. 
His haughtie helmet, horrid all with gold, 
Both glorious brightnesse and great terrour bredd : 
For all the crest a dragon did enfold 
With greedie pawes, and over all did spredd 
His golden winges ; his dreadfiill hideous hedd, 
Close couched on the bever, seerad to throw 
From flaming mouth bright sparckles fiery redd. 
That suddeine honx)ur to faint hartes did show ; 
And scaly tayle was stretcht adowne his back fiill low* 

XXXII. 

Upon the top of all his loftie crest, 

A bounch of heares discolourd diversly. 

With sprincled pearle and gold full richly drest. 

Did shake, and seemd to daunce for ioUity ; 

Ldke to an almond tree ymounted hye 

On top of greene SeUnis all alone, 

* SligktSf devices. 



XXXII. 6. — Greene SeUnis.'] Sdinis is evidently the name of some 
hiU or mountain, which I do not find in any book of reference within 
reach. Upton, strangely enough, supposes it to be Selinus, a city in 
Cilicia, to which he applies an epithet, *^ Palmosa," applied by Virgil 
to another city of the same name in Sicily. Afler this double blunder^ 



T^ 
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With blossoms brave bedecked daintily ; 
Whose tender locks do tremble every one 
At everie little breath, that under heaven is blowne. 

XXXIII. 
His wariike shidd all closely cover'd was, 
Ne might of mortall eye be ever scene ; 
Not made of Steele, nor of enduring bras, 
(Such earthly mettals soon consumed beene,) 
But all of diamond perfect pure and cleene 
It framed was, one macsy entire mould, 
Hew'n out of adamant rocke with engines keene, 
That point of speare it never percen could, 
Ne dmt of direfiill sword divide the substance would. 

XXXIV. 

The same to wight he never wont dbclose. 
But whenas monsters huge he would dismay, 
Or daunt unequall armies of his foes, 
Or when the flying heavens he would affiray : 
For so exceeding shone his glistring ray. 
That Phoebus golden, face it did attaint,^ 
As when a cloud his beames doth ovar-lay ; 
And silver Cynthia wexed pale and faynt. 
As when her face is staynd with magicke arts constraint 

XXXV. 

No magicke arts hereof had any might. 
Nor bloody wordes of bold Enchaunters call ; 

* Attaint, obscure. 



he remarks, with amusing sunpiicity, ** The simile of the almond-tree 
is exceeding elegant, and much after the cast of that admired image in 
Homer/' &c. Todd copies the whole without comment. 

XXXIV. 1. — To vnght.'] WiglU is here used in the sense of a sin- 
gle human being. The sliield was covered with a veil, and was not 
disclosed unless he waa contending with a monster, or with numexous 
enemies at once. 



/ 
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But all that was not such as seemd in sight 
Before that shield did fade, and sudd^e fall : 
And, when him list the raskall routes ^ appall, 
Men into stones therewith he could transmew,* 
And stones to dust, and dust to nought at all ; 
And, when him list the prouder lookes subdew. 
He would them gazing blind, or turoe to other hew* 

XXXVI. 

Ne let it seeme that credence this exceedes ; 
For he, that made the same, was knowne right weU 
To have done much more admirable deedes : 
It Merlin was, which whylome did excell 
All living wightes in might of magicke spell : 
Both shield, and sword, and armour all he wrought 
For this young Prince, when first to amies he fell ' ; 
But, when he dyde, the Faery Queene it brought 
To Faerie lond ; where yet it may be seene, if sought. 

XXXVIT. 
A gentle youth, his dearely loted Squire, 
His speare of heben ^ wood behind him bare, 
Whose harmeiul head, thrise heated in the fire. 
Had riven many a brest with pikehead square ; 
A goodly person ; and could menage faire 
His stubbome steed with curbed canon bitt,* 
Wlio under him did trample as the aire. 
And chauft,^ that any on his backe should sitt : 
The yron rowels' into fix)thy fome he bitt. 

1 RaskaU, rmdtg, the low rabble. * Tra-namewy transform. 

' Fdlj applied himself. ^ Hebeiij ebony. 

* Canon bitt, that part of the bit which is put into the horse *s month. 
' Ckaufij chafed. ' Rowds, bits 



XXXVI. 4 — MtrUn.'\ Merlin was a renowned ma^^ctan, cele- 
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XXX vni.' 

Whenas this Knight nigh to the Lady drew, 
With lovely court he gan her entertaine ; 
But, when he heard her aunswers loth, he knew 
Some secret sorrow did her heart distraine : 
Which to allay, and calme her storming paine, 
Faire feeling words he wisely gan display, 
And^ for her humor fitting purpose faine. 
To tempt the cause it selfe for to bewray ; 
Wherewith enmovd, these bleeding words she gan to say ; 

XXXIX. 

" What worlds delight, or ioy of living speach, v 
Can hart, so plungd in sea of sorrowes deep, \, 
And heaped with so huge misfortunes, reach ? 
The carefuU ^ Cold beginneth for to creep, 
And in my heart hb yron arrow steep, 
Soone as I thinke upon my bitter bale.^ 
Such helplesse harmes yts ^ better hidden keep, ^ 
Tb^i rip up griefe, where it may not availe ; 
My last left comfort is my woes to weepe and waile,'f 

XL. 
'^ Ah Lady deare," quoth then the gentle Kni^t, 
" Well may I ween your griefe is wondrous great ; 
For wondrous great griefe groneth in my spright, 
WhUes thug I heare you of your sorrowes treat. 
But, woeflill Lady, let me you intrete 
For to unfold the anguish of your hart : 

> CarefuU^ painful. * Bale, sorrow. ' YtSt H is. 



brated in the romances of chivalry, and often mentioned in the 
Faerie .Qneene. 

XXXYJII. 7. — For Acr hwmr fitting pwrpoBefame.} Ad^fing hii 
conversation to her state of mind 



'^ 
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Mbhaps are maistred by advice discrete, 
And counsell mitigates the greatest smart ; 

Found never help) who never would his hurts impart/^ 

XLI. 
** O ! but," qooth she, ^^ great griefe will not be tould^ 
And can more easily be thought then said/' 
" Right so," quoth he ; " but he, that never would, 
Ck>uld never : will to might gives greatest aid." 
" But griefe," quoth she, " does greater grow displaid, 
If then it find not helpe, and breeds despairs." 
" Despaire breeds not," quoth he, " where faith is stdd." 
" No faith so fast," quoth she, "but flesh does paire.^ " 

" Flesh may empaire," quoth he, " but reason can repaire." 

XLII. 
I£s goodly reason, and well*guided speach, 
So deepe did settle in her gracious thought. 
That her perswaded to dbclose the breach 
Which love and fortune in her heart had wrought ; 
And said ; " Faire ^,1 hope good hap hath brought 
Toii to inquere the secrets of my griefe ; 
Or that your wisdome will direct my thought ; 
Or that your prowesse can me yield reliefe ; 

Then hear the story sad, which 1 shall tell you briefe. 

XLIII. 
" The fhriome Maiden, whom your eies have seene 
The laughing stocke of Fortunes mockeries. 
Am th' onely daughter of a king and queene, 
Whose parents deare (whiles equal destinies 
Did fonne about, and their felicities 

> Potrtf, impur. 



XLI. 9. — lUtuon can repairs.] This keen encounter of wite if 
hardly consistent with Una's heavy affliction. . 
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The favourable heavens did not env^,) 
Did spred their rule through all the territories, 
Which Phison and Euphrates floweth by. 
And Gehons golden waves doe wash continually : 

XLIV. 
" Till that their cruell cursed enemy, 
An huge great Dragon, horrible in sight, 
Bred in the loathly lakes of Tartary, 
With murdrous ravine, and devouring might. 
Their kingdome spoild, and countrey wasted quight : 
Themselves, for feare into his iawes to fall. 
He forst to castle strong to take their flight ; 
Where, fast embard ^ in mighty brasen wall. 
He has them now fowr years besiegd to make them thrall. 

XLV. 
" Full many Knights, adventurous and stout, 
Have enterpriz'd that Monster to subdew : 
From -every coast, that heaven walks about,* 
Have thither come the noble martial crew. 
That famous harde atchievements still pursew ; 
Yet never any could that girlond win. 
But all still shronke ; and still he greater grew : 
All they for want of faith, or guilt of sin. 
The pitteous pray of his fiers cruelty have bin. 

XLVI. 
"At last, yled with far reported praise, 
Which flying fame throughout the world had spred, 

> Embardy imprisoned. * Walks about, surrounds. 



XLIIl. 8. — Which Phison^ &c.] Phison, Gihon, and Enphralei 
are the names of three of the four rivers of Paradise, mentioned in the 
second chapter of the book of Grenesis* 

XLIV. 3. — Tartary.'l By Tartary is meant, not the country of that 
name, but Tartarus, or hall. 
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Of doughty Knights, whom Faiy land did raise. 
That noble order bight ^ of Maidenhed, 
Forthwith to court of Gloriane I sped, 
Of Gloriane, great queene of glory bright, 
Whose kingdomes seat Cleopolis is red ^ ; 
There to obtaine some such redoubted Knigbl, 

That parents deare fix>m tyrants powre deliver might 

XLVII. 
" Yt was my chaunce (my chaunce was faire and good) 
There for to find a fresh unproved ^ Knight ; 
Whose manly hands imbrewd in guilty blood 
Had never beene, ne ever by his might 
Had throwne to ground the unregarded right : 
Yet of his prowesse proofe he since hath made 
(I witnes am) in many a cruell fight ; 
The groning ghosts of many one dismaide 

Have felt the bitter dint ^ of his avengmg blade. 

XLVIII. 
" And ye, the foriome reliques of his powre, 
His biting sword, and his devouring speare. 
Which have endured many a dreadfull stowre,* 
Can speake his prowesse, that did earst ^ you beare, 
And well could rule ; now he hath left you heare 
To be the record of his ruefull losse. 
And of my dolefull disaventurous^ deare®: 



> Hight, called. * SUnorty peril. 

' Red, called. * Earst, before. 

' l^npr0re<2, untried in battle. ^ /)Mavenfurot<«,imhappj. 

* Dinty stroke. * Deare, misfortune. 



XL VI. 7. — Cleopolis.'] '* Cleopolis, in the moral allegory, is the 
city of Glory ; in the historical, the city of Queen Elizabeth." — Uptoh. 

XLVIII. 1. — And ye, &c.] The arms of the knight were in the 
keeping of the dwarf, and Una turns and addresses herself to them. 
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O heavie record of the good Redorosse, 
Where have y ee left your lord, that could so well you tofise ? 

XUX. 
" Well hoped I, and faire begmnings had, 
That he my captive languor should redeeme : 
Till all unweeting ^ an Eochaunter bad 
His sence abusd, and made him to misdeeme 
My loyalty, not such as it did seeme. 
That rather death desire then such despight. 
Be iudge, ye heavens, that all things right esteeme, 
How I him lov'd, and love with all my might ! 
So tliought I eke of him, and think I thought aright / 

L. 
'^ Thenceforth me desolate he quite forsoc^e. 
To wander, where wilde Fortune would me lead, 
And other bywaies he himselfe betooke, 
Where never foote of living wight did tread. 
That brought not backe the balefull body dead ; 
In which him chaunced false Duessa meete. 
Mine onely foe,^ mine onely deadly dread ; 
Who with her witchcraft, and misseeming ' sweete, 
Inveigled him to follow her desires unmeete. 

LI. 
" At last, by subtile sleights she him betraid 
Unto his foe, a Gyaunt huge and tall ; 
Who him disarmed, dissolute, dismaid, 
Unwares surprised, and with mighty mall * 
The monster mercilesse him made to fall, 

» UnweeHngf unknowing. * Misseeming, deception. 

• Mine onely foe, my greatest foe. * MaU, blow. 



XLIX. 4. — His sence aJmsd, &c.] Una had learned theae thing! 
from the dwarf. See stanza XXVI. 
- VOL. I. 14 
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Whose fall did never foe before behold : 
And now in daifcesome dungeon, wretched thrall, 
Remedilesse, for aie he doth him hold : 
This is my cause of griefe, more great then ^ may be told/' 

LII. 
Ere she had ended all, she gan to faint : 
But he her comforted, and faire bespake ; 
"Certes, Madame, ye have great cause- of plaint, 
That stoutest heart, I weene, could cause to quake. 
But be of cheare, and comfort to you take ; 
For, till I have acquit,® your capUve Knight, 
Assure your selfe, I will you not forsake." 
His chearefiill words reviv'd her chearelesse spright : 
So forth they went, the Dwarfe them guiding ever light. 

1 Tloi, than. ' AequU, released. 
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CANtO VIII. 

Faire Virgin, to redeeme her deare, 

Brings Arthure to the fight: 
Who slayes the Gyaunt, wounds the Beast, 

And strips Duessa quight 

I. 
At me, how many perils doe enfold 
The righteous man, to make him daily fall, 
Were not fhat heavenly grace doth him uphold, 
And stedfast Truth acquite ^ him out of all ! 
Her love is firme, her care continuall. 
So oft as he, through his own foolish pride 
Or weaknes, is to sinfull bands made thrall : 
Eb should this Redcrosse Knight in bands have dyde, 

For whose deliverance she this Prince doth thether guyd. 

II. 
They sadly traveild thus, untill they came 
Nigh to a castle builded strong and hye : 
Then cryde the Dwarfe, " Lo ! yonder is the same, 
In which my Lord, my Liege, doth lucklesse ly 
Thrall to that Gyaunts hatefiill tyranny : 
Therefore, deare sir, your mightie powres assay." 
The noble Knight alighted by and by 
From loftie steed, and badd the Ladie stay. 

To see what end of fight should him befall that day. 

> ^ogvite, deliver. 
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in. 

So with his Squire, th' admirer of his might, 
He marched forth towardes that castle wall ; 
Whose gates he townd fast shutt, De living wight 
To warde ^ the same, dot answere commers call. 
Then tooke that Squire an home of bugle small, 
Which hong adowne his side in twisted gold 
And tasselles gay ; wyde wonders over all 
Of that same homes great vertues weren told, 
Which had approved bene in uses manifold.. 

IV. 

Was never wight that heard that shrilling. sownd, 
But trembling feare did feel in every vaine : 
Three miles it might be easy heard arownd, 

I 

And ecchoes three aunswer'd it selfe againe : I 

No faulse enchauntment, nor deceiptfiiU traine, 

Might once abide the terror of that blast, ^ 

But presently was void and wholly vaine : I 

No gate so strong, no locke so firme and fast, 
But with that percing noise flew open quite, or brast.^ 

V. 

The same before the Geaunts gate he blew, 

That all the castle quaked irom the grownd, 

And every dore of free-will open flew. 

The Gyaunt selfe dismaied with that sownd. 

Where he witii his Duessa dalliaunce fownd, 

In hast came mshing forth from inner bowre. 

With staring countenance steme, as one asto^nid, 

And staggering steps, to weet ^ what suddem stowre * 
Had wrought that honor strange, and dar'd his dreaded 
powre. 

> Warde, guard. ' Weet, leaxn. 

' Brast, burst. * Stawref danger. 
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VI. 

And after him the proud Duessa came. 
High mounted on her many-headed Beast ; 
And every head with fyrie tongue did flame, 
And every head was crowned on his creast,^ 
And bloody mouthed with late cruell feast, 
That when the Knight beheld, his mighUe shild 
Upon his manly arme he soone addrest, 
And at him fiersly flew, with corage fild. 
And eger greedinesse through every member thrild. 

VII. 
Therewith the Gyaont buckled him to fight, 
Inflamd with scomeiiill wrath and high disdaine, 
And lifting up his dreadfull club on bight, 
All armd with ragged snubbes and knottie graine, 
Him thought at first encounter to have slaine. 
But wise and wary was that noble Pere ; 
And, lightly leaping fix>m so monstrous maine,^ 
Did fayre avoide the violence him nere ; 
It booted nought to thinke such thunderbolts to beare ; 

vni. 

Ne shame he thought to shonne so hideous might : 
The ydle stroke, enforcing fiirious way, 
Missing the marke of his misa3rmed sight. 
Did fall to ground, and with his heavy sway 
So deepely dinted in the driven clay. 
That three yardes deepe a fiirrow up did throw : 
The sad earth, wounded with so sore assay. 
Did grone fiill grievous underneath the blow ; 
And, trembling with strange feare, did like an erthquake ^ow. 

' Creastj crest. • Maine, blow. 



VII. 9. — It booted nought^ &c.] ' It was useless to think or attempt 
to sustain so heavy a blow. 

14 • 
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IX. 

As when aknightie love, in wrathfiill niiood. 

To wreake the guilt of mortall sins is bent, 

Hurles forth his thtindring dart with deadly food,^ 

Enrold in flames, and smouldring dr^iment,^ 

Through riven cloudes and molten firmament ; 

The fiers threeforked engin, making way, 

Both loftie towres and highest trees hath rent. 

And all that might his angry passage stay ; 
And, shooting in the earth, castes up a mount of clay. 

X. 

His boystrous club, so buried in the grownd. 

He could not rearen up againe so light. 

But that the Knight him at advantage fownd ; 

And, whiles he strove hb combred clubbe to quight ' 

Out of the earth, with blade all burning Imght | 

He smott oflT his left arrae, which like a block ^ 

Did fall to ground, deprived of native might ; 

Large streames of blood out of the truncked stock 
Forth gushed, like fresh-water streame from riven rocke. 

XI. 

Dismayed with so desperate deadly wound. 

And eke impatient of unwonted payne. 

He lowdly brayd with beasdy yelling sownd, 

That all the fieldes rebellowed againe : 

As great a noyse, as when in Cymbrian plaine 

An heard of buUes, whom kindly * rage doth sting. 

Doe for the milky mothers want complaine. 

And fill the fieldes with troublous bellowing : 
The neighbor woods arrownd with hollow murmur ring. 



^ Foody vengeance. ' Quightf disengage. 

' Drerimenty tenor. * Kindly, according to natoze. 
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XII. 

That when his deare Duessa heard, and saw 
The evil stownd ^ that daungerd her estate, 
Unto his aide she hastily did draw 
Her dreadilill Beast ; who, swolne with blood of late, 
Came r^mpmg forth with proud presumpteous gate, 
And threatned all his heades like flaming brandes. 
But him the Squire made quickly to retrate, 
Encountring fiers with single sword in hand ; 
And twixt him and his Lord did like a bulwarke stand. 

XIII. 
The proud Duessa, iuU of wrathfiill spight 
And 6ers disdaine, to be affionted ^ so, 
Enforst her purple Beast with all her might. 
That stop out of the way to overtliroe. 
Scorning the let ^ of so unequall foe : 
But nathemore ^ would that corageous Swayne 
To her yeeld passage, gainst his Lord to goe ; 
But with outrageous strokes did him restraine, 
And with his body bard the way atwixt them twaine* 

XIV. 
Then tooke the angrie Witch her golden cup. 
Which still she bore, replete with magick artes ; 
Death and despeyre did many thereof sup. 
And secret poyson through their inner partes ; 
Th' eteraall bale ^ of heavie wounded harts : 
Which, after charmes and some enchauntments said, 

1 Stownd f misfortune. ^ JCatkBmore, not the more. 

' ^ffrofUedy encountered. * Balej misery. 

' Let, hinderance. 



XIV. 1. — Her golden cupJ] *^ Haying a golden cup in her hands, 
fuU of abominations.** — Rev, xvii. 4. 
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She lighdy sprinkled on his weaker partes : 
Therewith his stiirdie corage soon was quayd,^ 
And all his spaces were with suddein dread dismayd. 

XV. 
So downe he fell befinre the cruell Beast, 
Who on his Heck his bloody clawes did seize, 
That life nigh crusht out of his panting brest : 
No powre he had to stirre, nor will to rize. 
That when the carefiiU Knight gan w^ avise, 
He lightly left the foe with whom he fought, 
And to the Beast gan tume his enterprise ; 
For wondrous anguish in his hart it wrought, 
To see his loved Squyre into such thraldom brought ; 

XVI. 

And, high advauncing his blood-thirstie blade, 
Stroke one of those defoimed heades so sore. 
That of his puissaunce proud ensample made ; 
His monstrous scalpe down to his teeth it tore. 
And that misformed shape misshaped more : 
A sea of blood gusht finom the gaping wownd. 
That her gay garments staynd with filthy gore. 
And overflowed all the field arownd ; 
That over shoes in blood he waded on the grownd. 

XVII. 
Thereat he rored for exceeding paine. 
That, to have heard, great horror would have bred ; 
And scourgkig th' emptie ayre with his long trayne, 
Through great impatience of his grieved bed. 
His gorgeous ryder fix)m her loftie sted ^ 

' Q^ayd, subdued. * Stedj place. 



XVI. 2. — Stroke one, &,c.'\ <<And I saw one of his heads, as it 
were, wounded to death." — Rey. xiii. 3. 
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Would hare cast dowae, and trodd in durty royie^ 
Had not the Gyaunt soone her succoured ; 
Who, all enrag'd with smart and frantick yre, 
Came hurtling ^ in full fieis,^ and forst the Knight retyie* 

XVIII. 
The force, which wont in two to be disperst, 
In one alone left hand he now unites, 
Which is through rage more strong than both were 

erst'; 
With which his hideous club aloft he dites,^ 
And at his fi)e with fiirious rigor smite$, 
That strongest oake might seeme to overthrow : 
The stroke upon his shield so heavie lites, 
That to the ground it doubleth him fUl low : — 
What mortall wight could ever beare so monstrous blow ? 

XIX. 
And in his fall his shield, that covered was. 
Did loose his vele by chaunce, and open flew ; 
The light whereof, that hevens light did pas, 
Such blazing brightnesse through the ayer threw, 
That eye mote not the same endure to vew. 
Which when the Gyaunt spyde with staring eye, 
He downe let fall his arme, and soft withdrew 
His weapon huge, that heaved was on hye 
For to have slain the Man, that on the ground did lye. . 

XX. 

And eke the fruitfull-headed Beast, amazd 
At flashing beames of that sunshiny shield, 

* Hurtling, rushing. ' Erst^ before. 

■ Fiers, fury. * DiUs, nuaes. 



XVIII. 2. — One alone left hand.'\ Left ifl here a participle. The 
ffiant has one single hand left 
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Became stark blind, and all his sences dazd/ 
That downe he tumbled on the durtie field, 
And seemd himselfe as conquered to yield. 
Whom when his Maistresse proud perceiv'd to fall, 
Whiles yet his feeble feet for faintnesse reeld, 
Unto the Gyaunt lowdly she gan call ; 

** O ! helpe, Orgoglio ; helpe, or els we perish all.'' 

XXI. 
At her so pitteous cry was much amoov'd 
Her champion stout ; and, for to ayde his frend, 
Againe his wonted angry weapon proov'd,^ 
But all in vaine ; for he has redd his end 
In that bright shield, and all their forces spend 
Themselves in vaine : for, since tliat glauncing sight, 
He hath no powre to hurt, nor to defend. 
As where th' Almighties lightning brond does light, 

It dimmes the dazed ^ eyen, and daunts the sences quight. 

XXII. 
Whom when the Prince, to batteill new addrest 
And threatning high his dreadful! stroke, did see, 
His sparkling blade about his head he blest,' 
And smote off quite his left leg by the knee, 
That downe he tombled ; as an aged tree. 
High growing on the top of rocky clift. 
Whose hart-strings with keene Steele nigh hewen be ; 
The mightie trunck halfe rent with ragged rift 
Doth roll adowne the rocks, and fall with fearefull drifL 

XXIII. 
Or as a castle, reared high and round, 
By subtile engins and malitious slight 

* J>Qzd, dazzled. * Proav^d, tried. ' Blegi, brandished. 



XXI.6.— 7%«r/<wc«.] "Their "should be "his 



t* 
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Is undemiined fiom the lowest ground, 
And her foundation forst, and feebled quight, 
At last downe falles ; and with her heaped hight 
Her hastie mine does more heavie make, 
And yields it selfe unto the victours might : 
Such was thb Gyaunts fall, that seemd to shake 
The stedfast globe of earth, as ^ it for feare did quake. 

XXIV. 

The Knight then, lightly leapmg to the pray, 
With mortall Steele him smot againe so sore 
That headlesse his unweldy bodie lay, 
All wallowd ui hi^ owne fowle bloody gore, (' 
Which flowed finom his wounds in wondrous store* 
But, soone as breath out of hb brest did pas. 
That huge great body, which the Gyaunt bore. 
Was vanisht quite ; and of that monstrous mas 
Was nothmg left, but like an emptie blader was. 

XXV. 

Whose grievous fall when false Duessa spyde, 

Her golden cup she cast unto the ground. 

And crowned mitre rudely threw asyde ; 

Such percing griefe her stubbome hart did wound. 

That she could not endure that dolefiill stoimd ^ ; 

But, leaving all behind her, fled away : 

The light-foot Squjrre her quickly tumd around, 

And, by hard meanes enforcing her to stay, 

So brought unto his Lord, as his deserved pray. 

XXVI. 
The roiall Virgin which beheld fix)m farre, 
In pensive plight and sad perplexiue, 

' ^, as if. ' &ouHd, affljetkm. 
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The whole atchievemcnt of this doubtfiill wane, 
Came ninnmg fast to greet his victorie, 
With sober gladnesse and myld modestie ; 
And, with sweet ioyous cheare, him thus bespake ; 
" Fayre braunch of noblesse, flowre of chevalrie, 
That with your worth the world amazed make, 
How shall I quite ^ the paynes, ye suffer for my sake ? 

XXVIL 
'' And you, fiesh budd of vertue spiingmg fast, 
Whom these sad eyes saw nigh unto deaths dore, 
What hath poor Virgin for such perill past 
Wherewith you lo reward ? Accept therefore 
My simple sdfe, and service evermore. 
And he that high does sit, and all things see 
With equall eye, their merites to restore. 
Behold what ye this day have done for mee ; 
And, what I cannot quite, requite with usuree ! 

xxvm. 

" But sith ^ the heavens, and your faire handeling,^ 
Have made you master of the field this day ; 
Your fortune maister eke with governing, 
And, well begonne, end all so well, I pray ! 
Ne let that wicked Woman scape away ; 
For she it is, that did my Lord bethrall. 
My dearest Lord, and deepe in dongeon lay ; 
Where he his better dayes hath wasted all : 
O heare, how piteous he to you for ayd does call ! " 

> Qidte, requite. ' Sith, since. ' HandeUngy conduct. 



XXVIL 1. — And you, &c.] She addresses herself to the squira. 
XXVIII. 3. — Your fortune, &c.] Complete with good conduct 
your fortune, ojr the task allotted to jou. 
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XXIX, 

Forthwith he gave in charge unto his SqujnPe^ 
That scarlot Whore to keepen carefully ; 
Whyles he himselfe with greedie great desyre 
Into the castle entred forcibly, 
Where living creature none he did espye : 
Then gan he lowdly through the house to call ; 
But no man car'd to ariswere to his crye : 
There raignd a solemne silence over all ; 
Nor vdce was heard, nor wight was seene in bowre or faall ! 

XXX. 

At last, with creeping crooked pace forth cam^ 
An old old man, with beard as white as snow i 
That on a staSd his feeble steps did frame,^ r 
And guyde his wearie gate both too and fio ; ) 
For his eye sight him feyled long ygo: 
And on his arme a bouncfh of keyes he bore, 
The which unused rust did overgrow : 
Those were the keyes of every inner d<»e ; 
But he could not them use, but kept them still m store. 

XXXI. 

But very uncouth sight was to behold, 
How he did fashion his untoward pace ; 
For as he forward moov'd his footing old, 
So backward still was tumd his wrincled face : 
Unlike to men, who ever, as they trace. 
Both feet and face one way are wont to lead. 
This was the auncient Keeper of that place, 

* Framey lean. 



XXX. 7. — Unused ru8i,'\ . Riut from being uniued. 
VOL. I. 15 
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And foster father of the Gyaunt dead ; 
His. name Igaaro did his nature right aread*^ 

XXXII. 

His reverend heares and holy gravitee 
The Knight much hon(»rd, as beseemed well ; 
And gently askt, where all tlie people bee, 
Which in that stately building wont to dwell : 
Who answerd him full soft, He could not tell. 
Again he askt, where that same Knight was layd, 
Whom great Orgoglio with his puissaunce fell 
Had made his caytive thrall : Againe he sayde. 
He could net tell; ne ever other answ^e made. 

xxxm. 

Then asked he, which way he in might pas : 
He could not teU, againe he answered. 
Thereat the courteous Knight displeased was, 
And said ; Old syre, it seemes thou hast not red' 
How ill it sits with that same silver hed. 
In vsdne to mocke, or mockt in vsune to bee : 
But if thou be, as thou art pourtrahed 
With Natures pen, in ages grave degree, 
Aread ^ in graver wise what I demaund of thee." 

XXXIV. 

BSs answere likewise was. He couid not teU. 
Whose senceless speach, and doted ignorance, 
Whenas the noble Prince had marked weD, 
He ghest his nature by his countenance ; 

' Areadf declare. * Red, learned. 



XXXI. 9. — His name Jgnaro.'\ That is, Ignorance, a proper door- 
keeper in the strong-hold of a false religion and a corrupt hierarchy. 
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And calm'd his wrath with- goodly temperance. 
Then, to him stepping, from his anne did reache 
Those keyes, and made himselfe free enterance. 
Each dore he opened without any breach : 
There was no barre to stop, nor foe him to empeach.^ 

XXXV. 

There all within fiiU rich arayd he found, 
With royall arras, and resplendent gold, 
And did with store of every thing abound, 
That greatest princes presence might behold. 
But all the floore (too filthy to be told) 
With blood of guiltlesse babes, and innocents trew. 
Which there were slaine, as sheepe out of the fold. 
Defiled was ; that dreadfoll was to vew ; 
And sacred^ ashes^over it was strowed new. 

XXXVI. 

And there beside of marble stone was built 
An altare, carv'd with cunning ymagery ; 
On which trew Christians blood was often spilt. 
And holy martyres often doen to dye, 
With cruell malice and strong tjrranny : 
Whose blessed sprites, fix>m underneath the stone, 
To God for vengeance cryde continually ; 
And with great griefe were often heard to grone ; 
That hardest heart would bleede to hear their piteous mone. 

^ Empeaeh, hinder. ' Sacred, cursed. 



XXXV. 6. — With hlood, &c.] Spenser has heen supposed by some 
to allude here to the persecutions of the Protestants under Queen 
Mary. 

XXXVI. 2. — Jn altare, &c.] <' I saw under the altar the souls of 
them that were slain for the word of Grod." — Rev. vi. 9. 
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XXXVII. 

Through every rowme he sought, and everie bowr; 

But DO where could he find that woiuU Thrall. 

At last he came unto an yron doore, 

That fast was lockt ; but key found not at all 

Emongst that bounch to open it withall ; 

But in the same a little grate was pight,^ 

Through which he sent his voyce, and lowd did call 
- With aD his powre, to weet^ if living, wight 
Were housed tberewithin, whom he enlargen might. 

^XXVIIl. 
Therewith an hollow, dreary, murmuring voyce 
These pitteoug plaintes and dolours (Ud resound ; 
" O ! who is that, which bringes me happy choyce 
Of death, that here lye dymg every stound,^ 
Yet live perforce in baleiiill darknesse bound ? 
For now three moones have changed thrice their hew, 
And have been thrice hid underneath the ground, 
Since I the heavens cheareilill face did vew : 
O welcome, thou, that doest of death bring tjrdmgs trew ! '^ 

XXXIX. 

Which when that Champion heard, with percing point 
Of pitty deare his hart was thrilled sore ; 
And trembling horrour ran through eveiy ioynt, 
For ruth of gentle Knight so fowle forlore * : 
Which shaking off, he rent that yron dore 
With furious force and mdignation fell ; 
Where entred m, his foot could find no flore, 

' Fight J placed. ' Sttmnd, moment. 

• Weetf learn. * Forlore^ forlorn. 



XXXVII. 2. ~ That wofuU T^roQ.] The Red-crofl0 Kiught 
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But all a deepe descent, as dark as hell, 
That breathed ever forth a filthie banefull smell. 

XL. 

But neither darkenesse fowle, nor ilthy bands, 
Nor noyous smell, his purpose could withhold, 
(Entire affection hateth nicer hands,) — - ^ 
But that with constant zele and corage bold, 
After long paines and labors manifold. 
He found the meanes that Prisoner up to reare ; 
Whose feeble thighes, unable to uphold ^ 
KGs pmed corse, him scarse to light could beare ; 
A ruefoll spectacle of death and ghastly drere.* 

XLI. 
His sad dull eies, deepe sunck in hollow pits. 
Could not endure th' unwonted sunne to view ; 
His bare thin cheekes for want of better bits,* 
And empty sides deceived of their dew. 
Could make a stony hart his hap to rew ; 
His rawbone armes, whose mighty brawned bowrs ^ 
Were wont to rive Steele plates, and hehnets hew, 
Were clene consuxn'd ; and all his vitall powres 
Decayd ; and al his flesh shronk up like withered flowres. 

XLII. 
Whom when his Lady saw, to him she ran 
With hasty ioy : to see him made her glad. 
And sad to view his visage pale and wan ; 

' * Vrerej wretchednera. ' Better hits, proper (bod. 

' BatorSy mtucleg. 



XL. 3. — EnHre affectum, &c.] This beautiful line has become ona 
6f those commonplaces in literature, which a small portion only of 
those who quote can trace to their source. 

15* 
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Who earst ^ in flowres of freshest youth was clad» 
Tho,^ when her well of teares she wasted had, 
She said ; " Ah dearest Lord ! what evil starre 
On you hath frownd, and pourd his mfluence bad. 
That of your selfe ye thus berobbed arre, 
And this misseemmg hew your manly lookes doth maire ? 

XUII. 
" But welcome now, my Lord, in wele or woe ; 
Whose presence I have lackt too long a day : 
And fye on Fortune mine avowed foe. 
Whose wrathfall wreakes^ themselves doe now alay; 
And for these wronges shall treble penaunce pay 
Of treble good : Good growes of evils priefe." 
The chearlesse Man, whom sorrow did dismay, 
Had no delight to treaten of his griefe ; 
His long endured famine needed more reliefe. 

XLIV. 
" Faire Lady," then said that victorious Knight, 
" The things, that grievous were to doe, or beare, 
Theiij to renew, I wote, breeds no delight ; 
Best musicke breeds delight in loathing eare : 
But th' only good^ that growes of passed feare, 
Is to be wise, and Ware of like agein. 
This daies ensample hath this lesson deare 
Deepe written in my heart with yron pen, 
That hlisse may not abide in state ofmortall men. 

» Earstf heioie. * 7%o, then. ' fTrea^e^, vengeance. 



XLIII. 6. — Good growes of evils priefe."] Good grows out of the 
proof or experience of evil. 

XLIV. 4. — Breeds delight.'] Warton proposes to substitute disUk* 
for delight in this line. 
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XLV. 

** Henceforth, Sir Knight, take to you wonted strength, 
And maister these mishaps with patient might : 
Loe, where your foe lies stretcht in monstrou3 length ; 
And loe, that wicked Woman in your sight. 
The roote of all your care and wretched plight, 
Now in your powre, to let her live, or die." 
" To doe her die," quoth Una, " were despight, 
And shame t' avenge so weake an enimy ; 
But spoile her of her scarlot robe, and let her fly," 

XLVI. 
So, as- she bad, that Witch they disaraid. 
And robd of roiall robes, and purple pall, 
And ornaments that richly were displaid ; 
Ne spared they to strip her naked all. 
Then, when they had despoyld her tire and call,^ 
Such, as she was, their -eies might her behold, 
That her misshaped parts did them appall ; 
A loathly, wrinckled hag, ill favoured, old. 
Whose secret filth good manners biddeth not be told, 

XLVII. 

Her crafty head was altogether bald. 
And, as in hate of honorable eld. 
Was overgrowne with scurfe and filthy scald ; 
Her teeth out of her rotten gummes were feld,^ 
And her sowre breath abhominably smeld ; 
Her dried dugs, lyke bladders lacking wind. 
Hong downe, and filthy matter fix)m them weld ; 
Her wrizled skin, as rough as maple rind. 
So scabby was, that would have loathd all womankind. 

* Tire and caUf attire and covering of the head. ' Fdd, fallen. 
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XLVIIl. 

Her neather parts, the shame of all her Jdnd, 
My chaster Muse for shame doth blush to write : 
But at her rompe she growing had behind 
A foxes taile, with dong all fowly dight : 
And eke her feete most monstrous w^e in ^^t ; 
For one of them was like an eagles claw, 
With griping talaunts armd to greedy fight ; 
The other like a beares uneven paw : 
More ugly shape yet never living creature saw. 

XLIX. 
Which when the Knights beheld, amiazd they were. 
And wondred at so fowle deformed wight. 
" Such then," said Una, " as she seemeth here. 
Such is the face of Falshood ; such the sight 
Of fowle Duessa, when her bcMTowed light 
Is laid away, and counterfesaimce ^ knowne." 
Thus when they had the Witch disrobed quight. 
And all her filthie feature open showne, 

They let her goe at will, and wander waies unknowne. 

L. 
Shee, flying fast from heavens hated face. 
And. from the world that her discovered wide. 
Fled to the wastfuU wildemesse apace, 
From living eies her open shame to hide ; 
And lurkt in rocks and caves, long unespide. 
But that faire crew of Knights, and Una faire, 
Did in that castle afterwards abide. 
To rest themselves, and weary powres repaire : 

Whwe store they fownd of al, that dainty was and rare. 

^ CamUetfetauncet counterfeiting. 
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CANTO IX. 

His loves and lignage Arthure tells : 
The Elmghts knitt friendly bands : 

Sir Trevisan flies from Despeyre, 
Whom Redcros Knight withstands. 

I. 
O ! GOODLT golden chajme, wherewith yfeie ^ 
The vertues linked aie m lovely wize ; 
And noble mindes of yore allyed were, 
In brave poursuiu of chevakous emprize, 
That none did others saSty despize, 
Nor aid env^ to hkn, in need that stands ; 
But friendly each did others praise devize, 
How to advaunce with favourable hands, [bands. 

As this good Prince redeemd the Redcrosse Knight from 

II. 

Who when their powres, empayrd through labor long, 
With dew repast they had recured^ well, 
And that weake captive^wight now wexed strong ; 
Them list no lenger there at leasure dwell, 
But fisrward fiure, as their adventures fell : 
But, ere they parted, Una fake besought 
That straunger Knight his name and nation tell ; 
Least so great good, as he for her had wrought. 
Should die unknown, and buried be in thankles thought. 

' Yfer6f together. ' Reeuredf restored. 



i 
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III. 

" Faire Virgin," said the Prince, " yee me require 

A thmg without the compas of my witt : 

For both the lignage, and the certein sire, 

From which I sprong, fix>ra mee are hidden yitt. 

For all so soone as life did me admitt 

Into this world, and shewed hevens light, 

From mother's pap I taken was unfitt. 

And streight deliver'd to a Fary Knight, 
To be upbrought in gende thewes ^ and martiall might. 

IV. 

" Unto old Timon he me brought bylive ^ ; 

Old TimMi, who in youthly yeares hath beene 

In warlike feates th' exp^est man alive, 

And is the wisest now on earth I weene : 

His dwelling is, low in a valley greene. 

Under the foot of Rauran mossy hore, 

From whence the river Dee, as silver cleene, 

His tomblmg billowes rolls with genUe rore ; 
There all my daies he tradnd me up in vertuous lore. 

V. 

" Thether the great magicien Merlin came. 
As was his use, ofttimes to visitt mee ; 
For he had charge my discipline to frame. 
And tutors nouriture to oversee. 

' 77ietoe5, accomplishments. ' ByUtt, immediately. 



IV. 1. — Unto Old Timon.'\ In the romance of King Arthur, oi 
Morte d' Arthur, he is represented as having been taken &om his mother 
by the direction of Merlin, and deliyered to a knight, called Sir Hec- 
tor, to be educated. 

IV. 1. — Old Timon.'\ By the name of his tutor, Spenser expreeses 
that Arthur was brought up in the ways of honor. 
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Him oft and ofi: I askt in privity, 
Of what lobes and what lignage I did spring. 
Whose aunswere bad me still assured bee, 
That I was som^e and heire unto a king, 
As time in her lust term the truth to light should bring.'' 

VI. 

" Well worthy irape,^ " said then the Lady gent,* 
'^ And pupil fitt for such a tutors hand ! 
But what adventure, or what high intent, 
Hath brouglit you hether into Fary land, 
Aread,^ Prince Arthure, crowne of martiall band ? " 
" Full hard it is," quoth he, " to read aright 
The course of heavenly cause, or understand 
The secret meaning of th' Etemall Might, 

Vhat rules mens waies, and rules the thoughts of living wight. 

VII. 
" For whether He, through fatal deepe foresight. 
Me hither sent, for cause tb me unghest ; 
Or that fresh bleeding wound which day and night 
Whilome doth rancle m my riven brest, 
With forced fiiiy following his behest. 
Me hether brought by wayes yet never found ; 
You to have helpt I hold myself yet blest." 
" Ah ! courteous Knight," quoth she, " what secret wound 

Could ever find to grieve the gentlest hart on ground ? " 

VIII. 
" Deare Dame," quoth he, " you sleeping sparkes awake, 
Which, troubled once, into huge flames will grow ; 

' hnpef child. * Geat, accomplished. ' Areadj dechue. 



VI. 5. — Aread, Prince Artkure.l "Arthur and Una have been 
hitherto represented as entire strangers to each other, and it does not ap- 
pear how Una became acquainted with the name of this new knight." 

Wartqit 
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Ne ever will their fervent fiiry slake, 
TiQ living moysture into »noke do flow. 
And wasted life doe lye in ashes low. 
Yet sithens ^ silence lesseneth not my fire, ' 

But, told, it flames ; and, hidden, it does glow ; 
Lwill revele what ye so much desire : 
A.h ! Love, lay down thy bow, the whiles I may respyre. 

" It was in freshest flowre of youthly yeares, 
When corage first does creepe in manly chest; 
Then first that cole of kindly heat appeaiies 
To kmdle love in every living brest : 
But me had wamd old Tknons wise behest. 
Those creeping flames by reason to subdew. 
Before their rage grew to so great unrest. 
As miserable lovers use to rew. 
Which still wex old b woe, whiles woe stil wexeth. new. 

X. 

" That ydle name of love, and lovars life, 
As losse of time, and vertues enimy, 
I ever scom'd, and ioyd to stirre up strife, 
In middest of thdr mourafull tragedy ; 
Ay wont to laugh, when them I heard to cry. 
And blow the fire, which them to ashes brent * : 
Their god himselfe, grievd at my libertie, 
Shott many a dart at me with fiers intent ; 
But I them warded all with wary government. 

XL 
^< But all in vaine ; no fort can be so strong, 
Ne fleshly brest can armed be so sownd. 
But will at last be wonne with battrie long, 
Or unawares at disadvantage fownd : 

, since. * Brent, bnnil. 
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Nothing is sine that growes on earthly, giownd. 
And who most trustes in arme of fleshly might, 
And boastes in beauties chaine not to be bownd. 
Doth soonest fall in disaventurous fight, 
And yeeldeshis ca3rtive^ neck to victours most despi^t. 

XII. 
^'.Ensample make of him your haplesse ioy, 
And of my selfe now mated, as ye see ; 
Whose prouder vaunt that proud avenging boy 
Did sQone pluck downe, and curbd my libertee. 
For on a day, prickt forth with ioUitee 
- Of looser life and heat of hardiment,^ 
Raunging the forest wide on courser free. 
The fields, the floods, the heavens, with one consent, 

Did seeme to laugh on me, and favour mine intent. 

XIII. 
" Forwearied ^ with my sportes, I did alight 
From loftie steed, and down to sleepe me layd : 
The verdant gras my couch did goodly dight, 
And pillow was my helmett fayre displayd : 
Whiles every sence the humour sweet embayd,^ 
And slond)ring soft my hart did steale away, 
Me seemed, by my side a royall Mayd 
Her damtie limbes full softly down did lay ; 

So fayre a creature yet saw never sunny day. 

XIV. 
" Most goodly glee and lovely blandishment 
She to me made, and badd me love her deare ; 

* Caytive, captive. ' Forwearied^ exhausted. 

' Hardiment, holdneaa. * £m6ay<£, bathed. 



XII. 1. — Ensample, &c.] Obserye, as proofs of the truth of what I 
have said, your own hapless lover, and myself now quite subdued, as 
you shall learn. 

VOL. I. 16 
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For dearly sure her love was to me bent, 
As, when iust time expired, should appeare. 
But, whether dreames delude, or true it were, 
Was never hart so ravisht with delight, 
Ne living man like wordes did ever heare. 
As she to me delivered all that night ; 
And at her partmg said, she Queene of Faiies hight.^ 

XV. 
" When I awoke, and found her place devoyd. 
And nought but pressed gras where she had lyen, 
I sorrowed all so much as earst ^ I ioyd, 
And washed all her place with watry eyen. 
From that day forth I lov'd that face divyne ; 
From that day forth I cast m careful! mynd. 
To seek her out with labor and long tyne,^ 
And never vowd to rest till her I fynd : 
Nyne monethes I seek in vain, yet ni'll ^ that vow unbynd. 

XVI. 

Thus as he spake, his visage wexed pale. 
And chaunge of hew great passion ^ did bewray ; 
Yett still he strove to cloke his inward bale,^ 
And hide the smoke that did his fire display ; 
Till gehtle Una thus to him gan say ; 
" O happy Queene of Faries, that hast fewnd, 
Mongst many, one that with his prowesse may 
Defend thine honour, and thy foes confownd ! 
True loves are often sown, but seldom grow on grownd." 

XVII. 
" Thine, O ! then," said the gentle Redcrosse Knight, 
" Next to that Ladies love, shal be the place, 

* Highly was called. * JVi'H, I will not. 

• Earst y before. * Passion j emotion. 
' Tyne, anxiety. * BaUf sorrow. 
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O fajrrest Virgin, full of heavenly light, 

Whose wondrous faith, exceeding earthly race. 

Was firmest fixt in myne extremest case. 

And you, my Lord, the patrone of my life. 

Of that great Queene may well gaine worthie grace ; 

For onely worthie you through prowes priefe,^ 

Yf living man mote worthie be, to be her liefe.* " 

XVIII. 
So diversly discoursing of their loves. 
The golden sunne his glistring head gan shew. 
And sad remembraunce now the Prince amoves ^ 
With fresh desire his voyage to pursew : 
Als * Una eamd ^ her traveill to renew. 
Then those two Knights, fast friendship for to bynd, 
And love establish each to other trew. 
Gave goodly gifts, the signes of gratefuU mynd, 

And eke, as pledges firme, right hands together ioynd. 

XIX. 
Prince Arthur gave a boxe of diamond sure, 
Eknbowd with gold ^ and gorgeous ornament. 
Wherein were closd few drops of liquor pure, 
Of wondrous wortli, and vertue excellent. 
That any wownd could heale incontinent.'' 
Which to requite, the Redcrosse Knight him gave 
A Booke, wherein his Savedurs Testament 
Was writt with golden letters rich and brave ; 
A worke of wondrous grace, and hable soules to save. 

XX. 

Thus beene they parted ; Arthur on his way 

* Priefef proof. * LUfe, love. ' Amoves, moyes. 

^ AlSy also. ' Eamd, yearned. 

' Embowd with gold, having an arched cover of gold. 
^ Ijuontifient, immediately. 
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To seeke his love, and th' other for to fight 
With Unaes foe, that all her realme did pray. 
But she, now weighing the decayed f^ght 
And shrunken synewes of her chosen Knight, 
Would not a while her forward course pursew, 
Ne bring him forth in face of dreadfuU fight, 
TUl he recovered had his former hew : 
For him to be yet weake and wearie well she knew. 

XXI. 
So as they tra veiled, lo ! they gan espy 
An armed Knight towards them gallop fast, 
That seemed from some feared foe to fly. 
Or other griesly thing, that him aghast.^ 
Still, as he fledd, his eye was backward cast. 
As if his feare still followed him behynd : 
Als flew his steed, as he his bandes had brast,^ 
And with his winged heeles did tread the wynd, 
As he had beene a fole of Pegasus his kynd. 

XXII. 
Nigh as he drew, they might perceive his head 
To be unarmd, and curid uncombed heares 
Upstaring stifle, dismaid with uncouth dread : 
Nor drop of blood in all his face appeares, 
Nor life in limbe ; and, to increase his feares. 
In fowle reproch of knighthoodes fayre degree, 
About his neck an hempen rope he weares. 
That with his glistring armes does ill agree : 
But he of rope, or armes, has now no memoree. 

* Aghast, terrified. • Brast, burst. 



XXI. 9. — Pegasus his.'] The old form of the possessive case < 
Pegasiis*s. 
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XXIII. 

The Redcrosse Knight toward him crossed fast. 
To weet ^ what mister wight * was so dismayed : 
There him he findes all sencelesse and aghast^ 
That of himselfe he ^eemd to be afrayd ; 
Whom hardly he fiom flying forward stayd, 
Till he these wordes to him deliver might ; 
" Sir Knight, aread ^ who hath ye thus arayd, 
And eke from whom make ye this hasty flight ? 
For never Knight I saw in such misseming ^ plight/' 

XXIV. 
He answerd nought at all ; but addbg new 
Feare to his first amazment, staring wyde 
With stony eyes and hartlesse hollow hew, 
Astonisht stood, as one that had aspyde 
Infemall Furies with their chaines untyde. 
Km yett againe, and yett againe, bespake 
The gende Knight ; who nought to him replyde ; 
But, tremblmg every ioynt, did inly quake. 
And foltring tongue at last these words seemd forth to shake ; 

XXV. 

^^ For Gods deare love, Sir Knight, doe me not stay ; 
For loe ! he comes, he comes fast after mee ! " 
Eft ^ looking back would faine have runne away ; 
But he him forst to stay, and tellen firee 
The secrete cause of his perplexitie : 
Yet nathemore ^ by his bold hartie speach 
Could his blood-frosen hart emboldned bee. 
But tlirough his boldness rather feare did reach ; 
Yett, forst, at last he made through silence suddein i)reacll : 

' IFut, learn. ' What mister wight, what manner of person. 

' Aread f declare. * Misseming , unseemly. 

* Eftf again. * Ji'athemare, none the more. 

16* 
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XXVI. 

" And am I now in safetie sure," quoth he, 
" From him, that would have forced me to dye ? 
And is the point of death now tumd fro mee. 
That I may tell this haplesse history ? " 
" Fear nought," quoth he, " no daunger now is nye." 
" Then shall I you recount a ruefuU cace," 
Said he, " the which with this unlucky eye 
I late beheld ; and, had not greater grace 
Me reft fix)m it, had bene partaker of the place. 

XXVII. 
" I lately chaunst (would I had never chaunst !) 
With a fayre Knight to keepen companee. 
Sir Terwin hight, that well himselfe advaunst 
In all affiiyres, and was both bold and free ; 
But not so happy as mote happy bee : 
He lov'd as was his lot a Lady gent,^ 
That him againe lov'd in the least degree ; 
For she was^ proud, and of too high intent, 

And ioyd to see her lover languish and lament : 

XXVIII. 
" From whom retouming sad and comfortlesse, 
As on the way together we did fare. 
We met that Villen, (God from him me blesse !) 
That cursed wight, from whom I scapt whyleare,* 
A man of hell, that calls himselfe Despayre : 
Who first us greets, and after fayre areedes ^ 
Of tydinges straunge, and of adventures rare : 
So creeping close, as snake in hidden weedes, 

Inquireth of our states, and of our knightly deedes. 

^ GerU^ accomplished. * WhyUarey just now. 

3 AreedeSf informs. 
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XXIX. 

" Which when he knew, and felt our feeble harts 
Embost ^ with bale,^ and bitter byting griefe, 
Which love had launched with his deadly darts ; 
With wounding words, and tennes of foule repriefe,^ 
He pluckt from us all hope of dew reliefe, 
That earst ^ us held in love of lingring life : 
Then hoplesse, hartlesse, gan the cunning thiefe 
Perswade us dye, to stint all further strife ; 
To me he lent this- rope, to him a rusty knife : 

XXX. 

" With which sad instrument of hasty death, 
That wofuU lover, loathing lenger light, 
A wyde way made to let forth living breath. 
But I, more fearfuU or more lucky wight, 
Dismayd with that deformed dismall sight, 
Fledd fast away, halfe dead witli dying feare ; 
Ne yet assur'd of life by you, Sir Knight, 
Whose like infirmity like chaunce may beare : 
But God you never let his charmed speaches heare ! " 

XXXI. 

" How may a man," said he, " with idle speach 
Be wonne to spoyle the casde of his health ? " 
" I wote," quoth he, " whom tryall late did teach, 
That like would not for all this worldes wealth. 
His subtile tong, like dropping honny, mealt'h * 

* Emhostf oyerwhelmed. ^ Earst ^ before. 

' BaiUy sorrow. ^ MeaU'h^ melteth. 

' Repriefe, reproof. 



XXXI. 3. — / tootCy &c.] I, who have been taught by recent ex- 
perience, know how a man may be so won, though 1 would not have 
Wen persuaded to do the like by the world's wealth. 
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Into the heart, and searcbeth every vaine ; 
That, ere oae be aware, by secret stealth 
I£s powre is reft, and weaknes doth remsune. 
O never, Sir, desire to try hb guilefull traine ! " 

XXXII. 

" Certes," sayd he, " hence shall I never rest. 
Till I that Treachours art have heard and tryde : 
And you. Sir Knight, whose name mote I request, 
Of grace do me unto his cabin guyde." 
" I, that hight * Trevisan," quotli he, " will lyde. 
Against my liking, backe to doe you grace : 
But not for gold nor glee will I abyde 
By you, when ye arrive in that same place j 
For lever* had I die then ^ see his deadly face." 

XXXIIl. 
lire long they come, where that same wicked wight 
IBs dwelling has, low in an hollow cave. 
Far underneath a craggy cliff ypight,* 
Darke, dolefiill, dreary, like a greedy grave. 
That still for carrion carcases doth crave : 
On top whereof ay dwelt the ghastly owle. 
Shrieking his balefull note, which ever drave 
Far fix)m that haunt all other cheareflill fowle ; 
And all about it wandrmg ghostes did wayle and howle : 

XXXIV. 

And aU about old stockes and stubs of trees. 
Whereon nor fruit nor leafe was ever seen, 
Did bang upon the ragged rocky knees ^ ; 
On which had many wretches hanged beene, 

' Highi, am named. ' Then, than. 

• Lever, rather. * Ypight, placed. 

* Ragged rocky knees, rough points or projections of rock. 
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Whose carcases were scattred on the greene, 
And throwne about the ch&* Arrived there, 
That bare-head Knight, for dread and doleiiill teene, 
Would faine have fled, ne durst approachen neare ; 
But th' other forst him staje, and comforted in feare. 

XXXV. 

That darkes(»ne cav« they enter, where they find 
That cursed man, low sitting on the ground, 
Musmg fiill sadly in his sullein mind : 
His griesie^ lockes, long growen and unbound, 
Disordred hong about his shoulders round. 
And hid his face ; through which his hollow eyne 
Lookt deadly dull, and stared as astound ; 
His raw-bone cheekes, through penurie and pine. 
Were shronke into his iawes, as ^ he did never dine. 

XXXVI. 

I£s garment, nought but many ragged clouts. 
With thomes together pind and patched was. 
The which his naked sides he wrapt abouts : 
And him beside there lay upon the gras 
A dreary corse, whose life away did pas. 
All wallowd in his own yet luke-warme blood, 
That lirom his wound yet welled fresh, alas ! 
In which a itisty knife fast fixed stood. 
And made an open passage for the gushing flood. 

XXXVII. 
Which piteous spectacle, approving'trew 
The wofiiU tale that Trevisan had told, 
Whenas the gentle Redcrosse Knight did vew ; 
With fine zeale he burnt in courage bold 

' Teene, trouble. * Griesie, greasy or filthy. 

s Jis, w if. 
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lEm to avense, before his blood were cold : 
And to the Villein sayd ; " Thou damned wight, 
The authour of this fact we here behold, 
What iustice can but iudge against thee right, [sight ? " 
With tliine owne blood to price ^ his blood, here shed in 

XXXVIII. 
" What franticke fit," quoth he, " hath thus distraught 
Thee, fix)lish man, so rash a doome to ^ve ? 
What iustice ever other iudgement taught. 
But he should dye, who merites not to live ? 
None els to death this man despayring drive 
But his owne guiltie mind, deserving death. 
Is then uniust to each his dew to give ? 
Or let him dye, that loatheth living breath ? 
Or let him dye at ease, that liveth here uneath^? 

XXXIX. 

" Who travailes by the wearie wandring way. 
To come unto his wislied home in haste, 
And meetes a flood, that doth his passage stay ; 
Is not great grace to helpe him over past. 
Or free his feet that in the myre sticke fast ? 
Most envious man, that grieves at neighbours good ; 
And fond,^ that ioyest in the woe thou hast ; 
Why wilt not let him passe, that long hath stood 
Upon the bancke, yet wilt thyselfe not pas the flood ? 

XL. 
" He there does now enioy etemall rest 
And happy ease, which thou doest want and crave 
And further from it daily wanderest : 
What if some little payne the passage have. 
That makes frayle flesh to feare the bitter wave ; 

> Pricef atone for. * Uneathf scarcely. ' Fand^ foolish. 
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Is not short payne well borne, that bringes long ease^ 
And layes the soule to sleepe in quiet grave ? 
Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas, 

Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly please.^ 

XLI. 

The Knight much wondried at his suddeine wit, 
And sayd ; " The terme of life is limited, 
Ne may a man prolong, nor shorten, it : 
The souldier may not move from watchfull sted,* 
Nor leave his stand untill hb captaine bed.^ " 
" Who life did limit by Almightie doome," 
Quoth he, " knowes best the termes established ; 
And he, that points ^ the centonell his roome,^ 

Doth license him depart at sound of morning droome.^ 

XLIl. 

" Is not IBs deed, whatever thing is donne 
In heaven and earth ? Did not He all create 
To die againe ? All ends, that was begonne : 
Their times in His etemall booke of fate 
Are written sure, and have their certein date. 
Who then can strive with strong necessitie. 
That holds the world in his still chaunging state ; 
Or shunne the death ordaynd by destinie ? 
When houre of death is come, let none aske whence, nor why. 

XLIII. 
" The lenger life, I wote ® the greater sin ; 
The greater sin, the greater punishment : 
All those great battels, which thou boasts to win 
Through strife, and blood-shed, and avengement. 
Now praysd, hereafter deare thou shalt repent : 

' Stedf station. * RoovMj place. 

' Bedj orders. * Droome, drum. 

' PohUSf appcnnts. * WaU^ deem. 
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For life must life, and blood must blood, repay. 
Is not enough thy evill life forespe^t ? 
For he that once hath missed the right way, 
The further he doth goe, the further he doth stray ; 

XLIV. 
" Then doe no further goe, no further stray ; 
But here ly downe, and to thy rest betake, 
Th' ill to prevent, tliat life ensewen * may. 
For what hath life, that may it loved make, 
N And gives not rather cause it to forsake ? 
/ Feare, sicknesse, age, losse, labour, sorrow, strife, 
Payne, hunger, cold that makes the heart to quake ; 
And ever fickle fortune rageth rife * ; 
g^l which, and thousands mo,^ do make a loathsome life. 

XLV. 

" Thou, wretched man, of death hast greatest need. 
If in true ballaunce thou wilt weigh thy state ; 
For never Knight, that dared warlike deed, 
More luckless dissa ventures ^ did amate ^ : 
Witnes the dungeon deepe, wherein of late 
Thy life shutt up for death so oft did call ; 
And though good lucke prolonged hath thy date. 
Yet death then would the like mishaps forestall, 
Int6 the which hereafter thou maist happen fall. 

XLVI. 
" Why then doest thou, O man of sin, desire 
To draw thy dayes forth to their last degree ? 
Is not tlie measure of thy smfuU hire 
High heaped up with huge iniquitee. 
Against the day of wrath, to burden thee ? 
Is not enough, tliat to this Lady mild 

^ Ensewen, follow. ' Bife^ abundantly* ' Jtfo, more. 

* DissaventureSf misfortune. ^ JifnaU, subdue. 
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Thou faked * hast thy faith with peritiree, 
And sold thy selfe to serve Daessa vild. 
With whom m all abuse thou hast thy selfe defild? 

xLvn. 

^' Is not he mst, that all this doth behold 
From highest heven, and beares an equall eie ? 
Shall He thy sins up in His knowledge fold, 
And guilty be of thine impietie ? 
Is not His law, Let every sinner die, 
Die shall all flesh ? What then must needs be doonet 
Is it not better to doe wiMinglie, 
Then linger till the glas be all out ronne ? 
Death is the end of woes : Die soone, O Faries sonne.^' 

XLVIll. 
The Knight was much enmoved with has speach. 
That as a swords poynt through his hart did peise, 
And in his conscience made a secrete breach. 
Well knowing trew all that he did reherse. 
And to his fresh remembraunce did reverse • 
The ugly vew of his deformed crimes ; 
That all his manly powres it did disperse, 
As ^ he were charmed with inchaunted rimes ; 
That oftentimes he quakt, and fainted oftentimes. 

XLIX. 
In which amazement when the Miscreaunt 
Perceived him to waver weake and fraile, 
Whiles trembling horror did his conscience daunt, 
And hellish anguish did his soule assaile ; 
To drive him to despaire, and quite to quaile, 
Hee shewd him painted in a table * plaine 



I Falsed, broken. * ASfta if. 

* Revartef cause to return. * TtMe, pictaHI. 
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The damned ghosts, that doe m torments waOe, 
And thousand feends, that doe them endlesse paine 
With fire and brimstone, which for ever shall remaine* 

The sight wheieof so throughly him dismaid. 
That nought but death before his eies he saw, 
Aud ever bummg wrath before him laid. 
By righteous sentence of th' Almighties law. 
Then gan the Villein him to overcraw,* 
And brought unto him swords, ropes, poison, fire, 
And all that might him to perdition draw ; 
And bad him choose, what death he would desire : 
For death was due to him, that had provokt Gods ire. 

LI. 
But whenas none of them he saw him take. 
He to him raught ^ a dagger sharpe and keene, 
And gave it him in hand : his hand did qxake 
And tremble like a leafe of aspin greejde. 
And troubled blood through his pale £ice was seene 
To come and goe, with tidings fiom the heart, 
As ^ it a ronning messenger had beene. 
At last, resolv'd to work his finall smart, 
He lifted up his hand, that backe againe did start. 

LII. 
Which whenas Una saw, through every vaine 
The crudled * cold ran Xb her well of life. 
As in a swowne : but, soone reliv'd ^ againe, 
Out of his hand she snatcht the cursed knife, * 

And threw it to the ground, enraged rife, 
And to him said ; " Fie, fie, faint-hearted Knight, 

^ Overcrow, overcrow, assume a superiority over. B 

■ Raughi, reached. • ^s, as if . 

* Orudiedf curdled. * Reliv'd, brought U^iiSe again. 
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What meanest thou by this reprochfuU strife ? 
Is this the battaile, which thou vauntst to fight 
With that fire-mouthed Dragon, horrible and bright ? 

LIII. 
" Come ; come away, fraile, feeble, fleshly wight, 
Ne let vaine words bewitch thy manly hart, 
Ne divelish thoughts dismay thy constant spright : 
In heavenly mercies hast thou not a part ? 
Why shouldst thou then despeire, that chosen art ? 
Where iustice growes, tliere growes eke greater grace, 
The which doth quench the brond of hellish smart. 
And that accurst hand-writing doth deface : 
Arise, sir Knight ; arise, and leave this cursed place." 

uv. 

So up he rose, and thence amounted ^ streight. 
Which when the Carle beheld, and saw his guest 
Would safe depart, for all his subtile sleight ; 
He chose an halter fix>m among the rest. 
And with it hong himselfe, unhid, unblest. 
But death he could not worke himselfe thereby ; 
For thousand times he so himselfe had drest,^ 
Yet nathelesse it could not doe him die. 
Till he should die his last, that is, eternally.* 

^ ATtiountedj departed. ' Brest, treated. 



LIV . 5. — Urtbid.'] This word may mean either * without hemg di* 
rected by any one/ or, * without praying, i. e. without bidding Ma beads,* 
as used in the third stanza of the next canto. 



* The powerful description of Despair, in tiiis canto, is the portion 
of the poem which is said to have been submitted, in manuscript, to 
Sir Philip Sydney, and of which he testified his admiration in the 
liberal manner already related in^the Life of Spenser. The story is, 
howeyer, very improbable,- aud (aVhas been said) seeks to compliment 
the poet at the expense of the common sense of the patron. 
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CANTO X. 

Her faithfull Knight faire Una brings 

To house of Holinesse ; 
Where he is taught repentaunce, and^ 

The way to hevenly hlesse, 

1. 

What man is he, that boasts of fleshly might 
And vaine assurance of mortality, 
Which, all so soone as it dodi come to fight 
Against spirituall foes, yields by and by. 
Or from the fielde most cowardly doth fly ! 
Ne let the man ascribe it to his skill, 
That thorough grace hath gained victory : 
If any strength we have, it is to ill ; 
But all the good is Gods, both power and eke will. 

II. 

By that which lately hapned, Una ^w 
That this her Knight was feeble, and too faint ; 
And all his sinewes woxen weake and raw. 
Through long emprisonment, and hard constramt, 
Which he endured in his late restraint, 
That yet he was unfitt for bloody fight. 
Therefore to cherish him with diets daint,^ 
She cast to bring him, where he chearen ^ might, 
Till he recovered had his late decayed plight. 

* Aimf, delicate. ' Ckearen,he cheered. 
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III. 

There was an auncient House not far away, 
Renowmd throughout the world for sacred lore 
And pure unspotted life : so well, they say, 
It governd was, and guided evermore, 
Through wisedcHne of a Hatfon grave and hore ; 
Whose onely ioy was to relieve the needes 
Of wretched soules, and helpe the helpelesse pore : 
All night she spent In bidding of her bedes, 
And all the day m doing good and godly deedes. 

IV. 
Dame Cslia men did her call, as thought 
From heaven to come, or thetlier to arise ; 
The mother of three Daughters, well upbrought 
In goodly diewes,^ and godly exercise : 
The eldest two, most sober, chast, and wise, 
Fidelia and Speranza, Virgins were ; 
Though spousd, yet wanting wedlocks solemnize ; 
But faire Charissa to a lovely fere* 
Was lincked, and by him had many pledges dere. 

V. 

Arrived there, the dore they find fast lockt ; 

For it was warely watched night and day. 

For feare of many foes ; but, when they knockt, 

The porter opened unto them streight way. 

He was an aged syre, all hory gray. 

With lookes full lowly cast, and gate full slow, 

' T%etoes, accomplishments. ' Fere, husband. 



III. 8. — Bidding of her bedes.'] In prayers and devotional exercises. 

IV. 1. — Dame CaHia, &c.] Ccdia means heavenly. Fidelia, Spe- 
ranza, and Charissa, as their names indicate, are Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

17* 
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Wont on a staffe his feeble steps to stay, 

Hight ^ Hurailta. They passe in, stouping low ; 
For strdght and narrow was the way which he did show. 

VI. 

Each goodly thing is hardest to begin ; 

But, entred in, a spatious court they see. 

Both plaine and pleasaunt to be walked in ; 

Where them does meete a francklin ^ fiure and tree. 

And entertdnes with comely courteous glee ; 

Hb name was Zele, that him right well became : 

For in his speaches and behaveour hee 

Did labour lively to expresse the same. 
And gladly did them guide, till to the hall they came. 

vn. 

There fayrely them receives a gende squyre, 
Of myld demeanure and rare courtesee, 
Right cleanly clad in comely sad ^ attjrre : 
In word and deede that shewd great modestee. 
And knew his good to all of each degree ; 
Hight ^ Reverence : He them with speaches meet 
Does faire entreat ; no courting nicetee, 
But simple, trew, and eke unfained sweet. 
As might become a squyre so great persons to greet. 

VIII. 
And aiterwardes them to bis Dame he leades, 
That aged Dame, the Lady of the place. 
Who all this while was busy at her beades ; 
Which doen, shee up arose with seemely grace, 

' Hightf named. ' FranckHn, a country gentleman. ' Sady grave. 



V. 9. — For streight and narrow, &c.] '^ Strait is the gate and nar- 
row is the way that leadeth unto life." — Matt. yii. 14. 

VII. 5. — Knew his good^ &c.] Knew how to behave suitably. 
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And toward them full matronely did pace. 
Where, when that fairest Una she beheld, 
Whom well she knew to spring from hevenly race, 
Her heart with ioy unwonted inly sweld, 
As feeling wondrous comfort in her weaker eld ^ : 

IX. 

And, her embracing, said ; " O happy earth. 
Whereon thy innocent feet doe ever tread ! 
Most vertuous Virgin, borne of hfevenly berth. 
That, to redeeme thy woefiill Parents head 
From tyrans rage and ever-dying dread. 
Hast wandred through the world now long a day, 
Yett ceassest not thy weary soles to lead ; 
What grace hath thee now hether brought this way ? 
Or doen thy feeble feet unweeting ^ hether stray ? 

X. 

" Straunge thing it is an errant Knight to see 
Here in this place ; or any other wight, 
That hether tumes his steps : So few there bee, 
That chose the narrow path, or seeke the right ! 
All keepe the broad high way, and take delight 
With many rather for to goe astray, 
And be partakers of their evill plight. 
Then with a few to walke the rightest way : 
O ! foolish men, why hast ye to your own decay ? '* 

XI. 
" Thy selfe to see, and tyred limbes to rest, 
O Matrone sage," quoth she, " I hether came ; 
And this good Knight his way with me addrest, 
Ledd with thy prayses, and broad-blazed fame, 

» EldjVige, ■ Untoeetingf waknow'mg, 

IX. 5. — Ever-dying drsad.^ The perpetojil fev of death. 
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That up to heven is blowne»'^ The auncient Dame 
Him goodly greeted in her modest guyse. 
And enterteynd them both, as best became, 
With all the court'sies that she could devyse, 
Ne wanted ought to shew her bounteous or wise* 

XH. 

Thus as they gan of sondrie thinges devise, 
Loe ! two most goodly Virgins came in place^ 
Ylinked arme in arme, in lovely wise ; 
With countenauoce demure, and modest grace. 
They numbred even steps and equall pace : 
Of which the eldest, that Fidelia hight,^ 
like sunny beames threw fit>m her cfaristall face 
That could have dazd ^ the rash beholders sight, 
. And round about her head did shkie like hevens li^t. 

Xlll. 
She was araied all in lilly white, 
And in her right, hand bore a cup of gold. 
With wine and water fild up to the hight. 
In which a serpent did bimselie enfold. 
That horrour made to all that did behold ; 
But she no whitt did chaunge her constant mood : 
And m her other hand she fast did hold 

» Highly was called. * Dttzd, dazzled. 



XII. 8. — TAo^.] That is put for that which. 

XIIL 1. — She uxLS araied f &c.] Faith is dressed in white, of which 
color are the robes of saints and angels, and this is expressive of her 
celestial purity. She holds in her hand the New Testament, to which 
is applied the expression used by St. Peter of St. Paul's Epistles, 
2 Pet. iii. 16. 

XIII. 4. — A serpent.'] The serpent was emblematic of health; and 
the restoring and healing power of Faith is here alluded to. The 
reader will recollect the brazen serpent lifted up in the wilderness, and 
the application of it by our Savior, Jouh iii. 14. 
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A Booke, that was both signd and seaM with blcx)d ; 
Wherein darke things were writt, hard to be understood. 

XIV. 

Her younger sbter, that Speranza hight,^ 

Was clad in blew, that Her beseemed well ; 

Not all so cheareiiill seemed she of sight, 

As was her sister ; whether dread did dwell 

Or anguish in her hart, is hard to tell : 

Upon her arme a silver anchor lay. 

Whereon she leaned ever, as befell ; 

And ever up to heven, as she did pray, 
Her steadfast eyes wei-e bent, ne swarved other way. 

XV. 

They, seeing Una, towardes her gan wend, 

Who them encounters with like courtesee ; 

Many kind speeches they betweene them spend, 

And greatly ioy each other for to see : 
. Th^a to the Knight with shamefast modestie 

They tume themselves, at Unaes meeke request. 

And him salute with well beseeming glee ; 

Who faire them quites,^ as him beseemed best, 
And goodly gan discourse of many a noble gest.^ 

XVI. 
Then Una thus ; " But she, your sister deare, 
The deare Charissa, where is she become ? 
Or wants she health, or busie is elswhere ? " 
" Ah ! no," said they, " but forth she may not come ; 
For she of late is lightned of her wombe. 
And hath encreast the world with one sonne more, 

> Hightf was called. ' QftiUSf salutes in return. ' Getty action. 



XIV. 2.— Was dad in Mew.] Blue, the color of the heavens, has 
always been deemed the appropriate livery of Hope. 
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That her to see should be but troublesome." 

" Indeed/' quoth she, " that should her trouble sore ; 

But thankt be God, and her encrease so evermore ! '' 

XVII. 
Then said the aged Caelia ; ^' Deare dame/ 
And you, good Sir, I wote that of youre toyle 
And labors long, through which ye hether came. 
Ye both forwearied be : therefore a whyle 
I read * you rest, and to your bowres ^ recoyle.^ *' 
Then called she a groome, that forth him ledd 
Into a goodly ]odge, and gan despoile 
Of puissant armes, and laid in easie bedd : 

Hs name was meeke Obedience rightfully aredd.^ 

XVIII. 
Now when their wearie limbes with kindly rest. 
And bodies were refresht with dew repast, 
Fayre Una gan Eiddia fayre request. 
To have her Knight into her Schoolehous plaste, 
That of her heavenly learning he might taste. 
And heare the wisedom of her wordes dime. 
She graunted ; and that Knight so much agraste,^ 
That she him taught celestiall discipline. 
And opened his dull eyes, that light mote in them shine. 

XIX. 
And that her sacred Booke, with blood ywritt. 
That none could reade except she did them teacb, 
She unto liim disclosed every whitt ; 
And heavenly documents ® thereout did preach, 
That weaker witt of man could never reach ; 

> Rmdf adyifle. ' Bowrea, chambers. ' Ruoyiej retiro. 

* Jhtddf declaied. * So muek agraste^ showed him so mach grace. 

* Documents^ instructions. 
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Of God ; of Grace ; of lustice ; of Free-will ; 
That wonder was to heare her goodly speach : 
For she was hable with her wordes to kill, 
And rayse againe to life the hart that she did thrill. 

XX. 

And when she list pour out her larger spright, 
She would commaund the hasty sunne to stay, 
Or backward tume his course frcma hevens hight : 
Sometimes great hostes of men she could dismay ; 
Dry-shod to passe she parts the flouds in tway ; 
And eke huge mountaines from their native seat 
She would commaund themselves to beare away, 
And throw in raging sea with roaring threat : 
Almightie God her gave such powre and puissaunce great. 

XXI. 

The faithfiill Knight now grew in little space, 
By hearing her, and by her sisters lore. 
To such perfection of all hevenly grace. 
That wretched world he gan for to abhore, 
And mortal! life gan loath as thing forlore,^ 
Greevd with remembrance of his wicked wayes, 
And prickt with anguish of his sinnes so sore, 
That he desirde to end his wretched dayes : 
So much the dart of sinfiill guilt the soule dismayes ! 

XXII. 
But wise Speranza gave him comfort sweet, 
And taught him how to take assured hold 
Upon her silver anchor, as was meet ; 
Els had his sinnes so great and manifold 

1 Forlorey deserted or forsaken. 



XXI. 1. — 7%« faithfuU Knight j Soc."] In this and the foDowing 
stanzas, Spenser depicts, with great force, the power of remorse, and 
its inflaence in prodacing repentance and reformation. 
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Made him forget all that Fidelia told. 
In this distressed doubtful! agony, 
When him his dearest Una did behold 
Disddning life, desiring leave to dye, 
She found her selfe assayld with great perplexity ; 

XXHL 
And came to Caelia to declare her smart ; 
Who well acquainted with that commune ^ plight. 
Which sinfull horror workes in wounded hart, 
Her wisely comforted all that slie might. 
With goodly counsell and advisement right ; 
And streightway sent with carefull diligence. 
To fetch a leach, the which had great insight 
In that disease of grieved conscience. 
And well could cure the same ; his name was Patience, 

XXIV. 
Who, comming to that sowle-diseased Knight, 
Could hardly him intreat to tell his grief: 
Which knowne, and all, that noyd^ his heavie sprigbt. 
Well searcht, eftsoones ^ he gan apply relief 
Of salves and med'cines, which had passing * prief * ; 
And thereto added wordes of wondrous might : 
By which to ease he him recured ^ brief, 
And much aswag'd the passion of his plight. 
That he his paine endur'd, as seeming now more light. 

XXV. -y 
But yet the cause and root of all his ill. 
Inward corruption and mfected sin, 

' CommuM^ common. * Passings surpassing. 

' Noydy grieved. » P'ri^i proof or yaloe. 

' Eftsoones^ immediately. * Recured^ restored. 

XXIV. 8. — The passion of his plight."] The sufferings of his case. 
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Not purg'd nor heald, behind remained still, s 
And festring sore did ranckle yett within, 
Close creeping twixt the marow and the skin : I 
Which to extirpe,^ he laid him privily / 

Downe in a darksome lowly place far in, J^ 
Whereas he meant his corrosives to apply, 
And with streight diet tame liis stubbome malady^ 

XXVI. 

In ashes and sackcloth he did array 
His damtie corse, proud humors to abate ; 
And dieted with fastmg every day. 
The swelling of his woundes to mitigate ; 
And made him pray both earely and eke late : 
And ever, as superfluous flesh did tott, 
Amendment readie still at hand did wayt, 
To pluck it out with pincers fyrie whott,^ 
That soone in him was lefte no one corrupted iott.^ 

XXVIl. 
And bitter Penaunce, with an jrron whip, 
Was wont him once to disple '* every day : 
And sharp Remorse his hart did prick and nip, 
That drops of blood thence like a well did play : 
And sad Repentance used to embay ' 
His body in salt water smarting sore. 
The filthy blottes of sin to wash away. 
So in short space they did to health restore 
The Man that would not live, but erst^ lay at deathes dore, 

XXVlll. 
In which his torment often was so great. 
That, like a lyon, he would cry and rore ; 

* Extvrpe, extirpate. * Disple, discipline. 

' Whotty hot. * Embay, bathe. 

' JoUy jot. • Erstf before. 
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And rend his flesh ; and his owne synewes eat. 
Ks owne deare Una, hearing evermore 
His ruefull shriekes and gronings, often tore 
Her guiltlesse garments and her golden heare, 
For pitty of his payne and anguish sore ; 
Yet all with patience wisely she did beare ; 
For well she wist his cryme could els be never cleare. 

XXIX. 
Whom, thus recover'd by wise Patience 
And trew Repentaunce, they to Una brought ; 
Who, ioyous of his cured conscience, 
Him dearely kist, and fayrely eke besought 
Himselfe to chearish, and consuming thought 
To put away out of his carefiiU brest. 
By this Charissa, late in child-bed brought, 
Was woxen strong, and left her fruitfiill nest : 
To her fayre Una brought this unacquainted guest. 

XXX. 

She was a woman in her freshest age, 
Of wondrous beauty, and of bounty rare, 
With goodly grace and comely personage, 
That was on earth not easie to compare ; 
Full of great love ; but Cupids wanton snare 
' As hell she hated ; chaste in worke and will ; 
Her necke and brests were ever open bare, 
That ay thereof her babes might sucke their fill ; 
The rest was all in yellow robes arayed still. 

XXIX. 7. — By this Charissa, Sui."] The knight is at last made ae- 
qwunted with Chaxity, or Love, that being the crowning excellence of 
the Christian character. 

XXX. 9. — Ydlow robes.'] Charissa is dressed in yellow to ezpren 
her married state. 

" There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear." — Milton. 



i^W 
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XXXI. 

A multitude of babes about her hong, 
Playing their sportes, that ioyd her to behold ; 
Whom still she fed^ whiles they were weake and 

young, 
But thrust them fortii still ^s they wexed old : 
And on her head she wore a tyre ^ of gold, 
Adomd with gemmes and owches ^ wondrous fayre, 
Whose passing price uneath ^ was to be told : 
And by her syde there sate a gentle payre 
Of turde doves, she atting in an yvory chayre. 

XXXII. 

The Knight and Una entring fayre her greet. 
And bid her ioy of that her happy brood ; 
Who them requites with court'sies seeming meet. 
And entertaynes with friendly chearefiill mood. 
Then Una her besought, to be so good 
As in her vertuous rules to schoole her Knight, 
Now after all his torment well withstood 
In that sad House of Penamice, where liis spright^ 
Had past the paines of hell and long-enduring night*.^' 

XXXIII. 
She was right ioyous of her iust request ; 

And, taking by the hand that Faeries sonne, 
Gan him instruct in everie good behest, 
Of Love ; and Righteoujnes ; and Well to donne^ ; 
And Wrath and Hatred warely to shonne. 
That drew on men Gods hatred and his wrath, 
And many soules in dolours ^ had fordonne ^ : 

> Tyre, head-dress. ^ WeU to dorme, well-doing. 

' OiDckeSf jewels. * Dolours, griefii. 

' Uneath f scaxcely. * Fordonne, undone, destroyed. 



In which when him she well Instructed hath, 
From thence to heaven she teacheth him the ready path. 

XXXIV. 

Wherein his weaker wandring steps to guyde, 
An auncient Matrone she to her does call. 
Whose sober lookes her wisedome well descryde * ; 
Her name was Mercy ; well knowne over all 
To be both gratious and eke liberall : 
To whom the carefull charge of him she gave, 
To leade aright, that he should never faU 
In all his-waies through this wide worldcs wave ; 
That Mercy in the end his righteous soule might save. 

XXXV. 

The godly Matrone by the hand him beares 
Forth ih>m her presence, by a narrow way, 
Scattred with bushy thomes and ragged breaies,' 
Which still before him she remov'd away, 
That notliing might his ready passage stay : 
And ever when his feet encombred were, 
Or gan to shrinke, or from the right to stray. 
She held him fast, and firmely did upbeare ; 
As careflill nourse her child from falling: oft does reare. 

XXXVI. 

Eftsoones ^ unto an holy Hospital!, 
That was foreby ^ the way, she did him bring ; 
In which Seven Bead-men, that had vowed all 
Their life to service of high heavens King, 

> DescrydBf declared. ' Eftsoones, directly. 

■ BreareSf briers. < Foreby, near to. 



XXXV I. 3. — Seven Beadymen.l In these seven Bead-men Spenser 
represents the varioos offices or functions of Charity — to entertain those 
m distress; to feed the hungry and give drink to the thirsty ; to clothe 
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Did spend their daies in doing godly thing : 
Their gates to all were open evermore, 
That by the wearie way were travelling ; 
And one sate wayting ever them before, 
To call in comers-by, that needy were and pore. 

. XXXVII. 

The First of them, that eldest was and best,^ 
Of all the house had charge and govemement, 
As guardian and steward of the rest : 
His office was to give entertain^Bent 
And lodging unto all that came and went ; 
Not unto such as could him feast againe, 
And double quite ^ for that he on. them spent ; 
But such, as want of harbour did constraine : 

Those for Gods sake his dewty was to entertains. 

XXXVIII. 
The Second was as almner '^ of the place : 
His office was the hungry for to feed, 
And thristy * give to drinke ; a worke of grace : 
He feard not once himselfe to be in need, 
Ne car'd to hoord for those whom he did breede : 
The grace of God he layd up still in store. 
Which as a stocke he left unto his seede : 
He had enough ; what need him care for more ? 

And had he lesse, yet some he would give to the pore. 

^ Best, first in piecedence. ' Mmner^ almoner. 

• Qtti^e, reqnite. ♦ Thristy, thirsty. 



the naked; to relieve prisoners and redeem captives; to comfort the 
sick ; to bury the dead ; to provide for the widow and orphan. (Jpton 
■ays that Charity was reduced by the schoolmen to these seven hffadB. 
Bead-man means a person devoted to prayer and holy works. 

18* 
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XXXIX. 
The Third had of their wardrobe custody. 
In which were not rich tyres,* nor garments gay, 
The plumes of pride, and winges of vanity, 
But clothes meet to keep keene cold away, 
And naked nature seemely to aray ; 
With which bare wretched wights he dayly clad, 
The images of God in earthly clay ; 
And, if that no spare clothes to gire he had, 

His owne cote he would cut, and it distribute glad. 

XL. 
The Fourth appointed by his office was 
Poore prisoners to relieve witli gratious ayd, 
And captives to redeeme with price of bras 
' From Turkes and Sarazins, which them had stayd ; 
And though they faulty were, yet well he wayd, 
That God to us forgiveth every howre 
Much more then ^ that why they in bands were laid ; 
And He, that harrowd ^ hell with heavie stowre,* 

*rhe faulty soules from thence brought to his heavenly bowre. 

XLI. 
The Fift had charge sick persons to attend. 
And comfort those in point of death which lay ; 
For them most needeth comfort in the end. 
When Sin, and Hell, and Death, doe most dbmay 
The feeble soule departing hence away. 
All is but lost, that livbg we bestow, 

* Tyres, head-dresses. ' Harrowd, subdued. 

■ Then, than. * Stowre, attack. 



XL. 5. — Tfiey faulty wereJ] Even though they were faulty j in 
they were faulty , as all prisoners are not faulty. They refersh to the 
"popr prisoners/' and not the captives. 
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If not well ended at our dying day, 
O man ! have mind of that last hitter throw : 
For as the tree does fall, so lies it ever low. 

XLII. 
The Sixt had charge of them now being dead. 
In seemely sort their corses to engrave,^ 
And deck witli dainty flowres their brydall bed. 
That to their heavenly Spouse both sweet and brave 
They might appeare, when He their soules shall save. 
The wondrous workmanship of God's owne mould, 
Whose face He made all beastes to feare, and gave 
All in ^ his hand, even dead we honour should. 
Ah, dearest God, me graunt, I dead be not defould ^ ! 

XLIII. 
The Seventh, now after death and buriall done. 
Had charge the tender orphans of the dead 
And wydowes ayd, least they should be undone : 
In face of iudgement he their right would plead, 
Ne ought the powre of mighty men did dread 
In their defence ; nor would tar gold or fee 
Be wonne their rightfiill causes downe to tread : 
And, when they stood in most necessitee, 
He did supply their want, and gave them ever free.* 

XUV. 
There when the Elfin Knight arrived was, 
The first and chiefest of the Seven, whose care 
Was guests to welcome, towardes him did pas ; 

* Engrave, bury. ' Defmdd, insiilted. 

• /», into. * Free, freely. 



XLI. 9. — For as ike tree, &c. << In the phice where the tree faUeth, 
there it shall be." — Eccles. xi. 3. 
XUII. 3. ^Ayd.l To is understood before ayd. 
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Where seemg Mercie, that his steps upbare 
And alwaies led, to her with reverence rare 
He humbly louted ^ in meeke lowliness, 
And seemely welcome for her did prepare : 
For of th^ Order she was Patronesse, 
Albe ^ Charissa were their chiefest Founderesse. 

XLV. 
There she awhile him stayes, himselfe to rest, 
That to the rest more liable he might bee : 
During which time, in every good behest, 
And godly worke of Almes and Charitee, 
Shee him instructed with great industree. 
Shortly therein so perfect he became, 
That, from the first unto the last degree. 
His mortall life he learned had to frame 
In holy righteousnesse, without rebuke or blame. 

XLVI. 

Thence forward by that painfull way they pas 
Forth to an Hill, that* was both steepe and by ; 
On top whereof a sacred Chappell was, 
And eke a litle Hermitage thereby. 
Wherein an aged holy man did lie. 
That day and night said his devotion, 
Ne other worldly busines did apply ' : 
His name was Hevenly Contemplation ; 
Of God and goodnes was his meditatk)n« 

XLVIl. 

Great grace that old man to him given had ; 
For God he often saw fh)m heavens hight : 
All * were his earthly eien both blunt and bad, 

^ Louted, bowed. ' •^PP^Vt attend to. 

* Alhe^ ahhougfa. * AU^ although. 
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And through great age had lost their kindly sights 
Yet wondrous quick and persaunt ^ was his spri^t^ 
As eagles eie, that can behold the sunne. 
That Hill they scale with all ^ai&r powre and mighty 
That his fraile thighes, nigh weary and fordonne,^ 
Gan faile ; but, by her helpe, the top at last he wonne, 

XLVIII. 

Tliere they doe finde that godly aged Sire, 
With snowy lookes adowne his shoulders shed ; 
As hoary fiost with spangles doth attire 
The mossy braunches of an oke halfe ded. 
Each bone might through his body wdl be red,^ 
And every sinew scene, through his long fest : 
For nought he car'd his carcas long unfed ; 
His mind was full of spirituall repast, 
And pyn'd * his flesh to keep his body low and chast. 

XLIX. 
Who, when these two approching he aspide, 
At their first presence grew agrieved sore, 
Tliat forst him lay his hevenly thoughts aside ; 
And had he not that Dame respected more,* 
Whom highly he did reverence and adore. 
He would not once have moved for the Knight. 
They him saluted, standing far afore ; 
Who, well them greeting, humbly did requight. 
And asked, to what end tliey clomb that tedious hight. 

L. 
" What end," quoth she, " should cause us take such paine, 
But that same end, which every livbg wight 

* Parsauntf piercing. ' Fordonne, exhausted. ' Redf discerned. 
* Pyn'd, wasted. • More, greatly. 



XL VII. 9. — By herhelpe.'] By Mercy's help. 
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Should make his marke, high heaven to attame ? 
Is not from hence the way, that leadeth right 
To that most glorious House, that glistreth bright 
With burning starres and everiiving fire, 
Whereof the keies are to thy hand behight * 
By wise Fidelia ? She doth thee require, 

To shew it to this Knight, according ^ his desire." 

LI. 
" Thrise happy man," said then the Father grave, 
" Whose staggering steps^thy steady hand doth lead 
And shewes the way his sinfiill soule to save ! 
Who better can the way to heaven aread ' 
Then * thou thyselfe, that was both borne and bred 
In hevenly throne, where thousand angels shine ? 
Thou doest the praiers of the righteous sead * 
Present before the Maiesty Divine, 

And His avenging wrath to clemency incline. 

Lll. 
" Yet, since thou bidst, thy pleasure shal be donne. 
Then come, Thou man of earth, and see the way, 
That never yet was seene of Faries sonne ; 
That never leads the traveiler astray. 
But, after labors long and sad delay. 
Brings them to ioyous r^t and endlesse blis. 
But first thou must a season fast and pray. 
Till from her bands the spright assoiled ® is, 
And have her strength recur'd ^ from fraile infirmitis." 

> Behight, intrusted. * Seadf seed, race. 

' According, granting. * AssoUtd, absolved. 

• Aread, show. ' Recur^d, recovered. 

* Theny than. 



LII. 6. — Them."] This should be him, or else traveiler, in the ibufth 
line, should be traveHert. 
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LIII. 

That done, he leads him to the highest Mount ; 
Such one as that same mighty Man of God, 
That blood-red billowes like a walled front 
On either side disparted with his rod, - 
Till that his army dry-foot through them yod,^ 
Dwelt forty daies upon ; where, writt in stone 
With bloody letters by the hand of God, 
The bitter doome of death and balefull mone 
He did receive, whiles iSashmg fire about him shone : 

LIV. 
Or like that sacred Hill, whose head full hie, 
Adomd with fruitfull olives all arownd. 
Is, as it were for endlesse memory 
Of that deare Lord who oft thereon was fownd. 
For ever with a flowring girlond crownd : 
Or like that pleasaunt Mount, that is for ay 
Through famous poets verse each where ^ renownd. 
On which the thrise three learned Ladies play 
Their hevenly notes, and make liill many a lovely lay. 

LV. 
From thence, far off he unto him did shew 
A little path, that was both steepe and long. 
Which to a goodly Citty led his vew ; 
Whose wals and towres were builded high and strong 
Of perle and precious stone, that eartlily tong 
Cannot describe, nor wit of man can tell ; 

• Yodf passed. * Each where^ every wheTe. 



LIII. 2. — Stuk one, &c.] A mount like Mount Sinai, on which 
Moses passed forty days. Ex. xziv. 18. 
LIII. 3. — Blood-red billowes. "] The waves of the Red Sea. 
LIV. 1. — Thai sacred Hill.'] The Mount of Olives. 
LIV. 6. — Or like that pleasauiU Mount.'] Mount Parnassus. 
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Too high a ditty for my simple song ! 
The Citty of the Create King hight^ it well, 
Wherein etemall peace and happinesse doth dwelL 

LVI. 

As he thereon stood gazbg, he might see 
The blessed Angels to and fit) descend 
From highest heven in gladsome companee, 
And with great ioy into that Citty wend, 
As commonly ^ as frend does with his fiend. 
Whereat he wondred much, and gan esiquere, 
What stately building durst so high extend 
Her lofty towres unto the starry sphere. 
And what unknowen nation there empeopled were.^ 

LVII. 
" Faire Knight," quoth he, " Hierusalem that is, 
The New Hierusalem, that God has built 
For those to dwell in, that are chosen his, 
His chosen people purg'd fitjm sinful guilt 
Witli pretious blood, which cruelly was spilt 
On cursed tree, of that unspotted Lam, 
That for the sinnes of al the world wa& kilt : 
Now are tliey Saints all in that Citty sam,* 
More dear unto their God then ^ younglings to their dam,*' 

LVIII. 
" Till now," said then the Knight, " I weened well, 
That great Cleopolis where I have beene. 
In which that fairest Fary Queene doth dwell, 
The fairest citty was that might be scene ; 
And that bright towre, all built of christall clene,® 
Panthea, seemd the brightest thing that was : 

^ Hight, was called. ' Empeopled toere, dwelt. * TTien^ thim. 

' Commonlijf lor inglj. * Sam, same. * deneypvae. 



LV. 7. — Too high a ditty. "] Too loflj a theme or subject. 
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But now hj proofe all otherwise I weene ; 
For this great Citty that does far surpas. 
And this bright Angels towre quite dims that towre of glas /' 

LIX. 

" Most trew," then said the holy aged man ; 
" Yet is Cleopolis, for earthly frame, 
The fairest peece ^ that eie beholden can ; 
And wdl beseemes all Knights of noble name, 
That covett in th' immortall booke of fame 
To be eternized, that same to haunt, 
And doen their service to that soveraigne Dame, 
That glory does to them for guerdon graunt : 
For she is hevenly borne, and heaven may iustly vaunt. 

LX. 
" And thou, iayre ymp,^ sprong out from Ejiglish race, 
How ever now accompted Elfins sonne. 
Well worthy doest thy service for her grace, 
To aide a Virgin desolate fordonne.^ 
But when thou famous victory hast wonne. 
And high emongst all Knights hast hong thy shield, 
Thenceforth the suitt^ of earthly conquest shonne, 
And wash thy hands fix)m guilt of bloody field : 
For blood can nought but sin, and wars but sorrows, yield 

*' Then seek this path that I to thee presage,^ 
Which afler all to heaven shall thee send ; 
Then peaceably thy painefiill pilgrimage 
To yonder same Hierusalem doe bend, 

* PucBy structure. ' Yn^t youth. ' Fardonne, distressed. 
* SttUtf pursuit. ^ PresdgBf point out. 



LIX. 9. — ,And heaven may iusUy vaunt.'] May justly boast of her 
heavenly origin. 
LX. 3. — Hergraeef'] i. e. the Faerie Queene's. 

voka I. 19 
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Where is for tbee ordaind a blessed end : 
For thou emongst those Saints, whom thou doest see, 
Shalt be a Saint, and thine owne Nations Frend 
And Patrone ; Thou Saint George shait called bee, 
Saint George of mery England, the signe of victoree. 

LXII. 

" Unworthy wretch," quoth he, " of so great grace^ 
How dare I thinke such glory to attame ! " 
" These, that have it attaynd, were in like cace/' 
Quoth he, " as wretched, and liv'd in like paine." 
" But deeds of armes must I at last be &ine ^ 
And Ladies love to leave, so dearely bought ? " 
" What need of ajrmes, where peace doth ay remaine, 
Said he, " and battailes none are to be fought ? 
As for loose loves, they are vaine, and vanbh into nought. 

Lxm. 

" O let me not," quoth he, " then tume againe 
Backe to the world, whose ioys so fruitlesse are; 
But let me here for aie in peace remaine. 
Or streightway on that last long voiage fare, 
That nothmg may my present hope empare." 
" That may not be," said he, " ne maist thou yitt 
Forgoe that royal Maides bequeathed care, 
Who did her cause into thy hand committ. 
Till fiiom her cursed foe thou have her freely quitt." * 

* Faine, compelled. » Qi»ft, delivered. 

LXI. 8. — SaifU George.] The Saint Gteorge of history waa a native 
of Cilicia, who flourished in the time of the Emperor Julian, and was 
adopted as the patron saint of England, on account of the supernatural 
aid he was supposed to have jrendered the crusaders. The St George 
of romance was a native of England, of royal lineage, conveyed away 
by an enchantress, soon after his birth ; and when grown up, he slew a 
dragon, in Lybia. 
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LXIV. 

" Then shall I soone," quoth he, " so (rod me grace, 
Abett that Virgms cause disconsolate, 
And shortly back retume unto this place. 
To walke this way in Pilgrims poore estate. 
But now aread,^ old Father, why of late 
Didst thou behight ^ me borne of English blood. 
Whom all a Faeries sonne doen nominate ? " 
" That word shall I," said he, " avouchen good, 
Sith ^ to thee is unknowne the cradle of thy brood. 

LXV. 
" For well I wote thou springst from ancient race 
Of Saxon kinges, that have i^th mightie Hand, 
And many bloody battailes fought in place. 
High reard their royall throne in Britane land, 
And vanquisht them, unable to withstand : 
From thence a Faery tiiee unweeting * reft. 
There as thou slepst in tender swadling band. 
And her base Elfin brood there for thee left : 
Such, men do chaungelings call, so chaung'd by Faeries theft. 

LXVI. 

" Thence she thee brought into this Faery lond. 
And in an heaped furrow did thee hyde ; 
Where thee a ploughman all unweeting ^ fond. 
As he his toylesome teme that way did guyde. 
And brought thee up in ploughman's state to byde, 
Whereof Georgos he thee gave to name ; 

' Aread^ declare. ' Sithj since. 

* Behight, <3all. ^ Unweeting, unknowing. 



LXIV. 9. — I%e cradle of thy hrood.]i The source or race from 
which you spring. 

XiXVI. 6.— G€arg08,'\ This is a Greek word, signifying a farmer. 
Spenser has here introduced the story of Tages, who was found by a 
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Till prickt with courage^ and thy forces piyde, 
To Fafy court thou cam'st to seek for fame, [came.'' 
And prove thy puissant armes, as seemes thee best he- 

LXVU. 

" O holy Site" quoth he, " how shall I quight^ 
The many favours I with thee have fownd, 
That hast my Name and Nation redd ^ ari^t, 
And taught the way that does to heaven bownd ^ ! " 
This saide, adowne he looked to the giownd 
To have retumd, but dazed were his eyne 
Through passing brightnes, which did quite confound 
His feeble sence, and too exceeding shyne.^ 
So darke are earthly thinges compard to things divine ! 

LXVIII. 
At last, whenas himselfe be gan to fynd, 
To Una back he cast him * to retyre ; 
Who him awaited still with pensive mynd. 
Great thankes, and goodly meed, to that good Syie 
He thens departing gave for his paynes byre. 
So came to Una, who him ioyd to see ; 
And, after little rest, gan him desyre 
Of her Adventure mjmdfijH for to bee. 
So leave they take of Caelia and her Daughters three. 

1 Q^ight, repay. ' Reddf declared. ^ Bm/md^ lead. 

^ Shyne^ li^rht* ^ Ckist him, purposed. 



fanner in Etruria, under a clod which his plough had turned up. The 
rustic education of the Red-cross Knight accounts for Spenser*8 calling 
him a " clownish young man*' in his letter to Sir W. Raleigh, prefixed 
to the poem. 

LXYII. 5. — .... looked to the grovmd 

To have retumd.'] He looked down to the ground 
with the purpose of returning. 

LXVIII. 5. — For his paynes hyre.] Recompense for his seryicee. 
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CANTO XL 

The Kni^t with that old Dragon fights 

Two dayes incessantly.: 
The third, him overthrowes ; and gayns 

Most glorious victory. 

1. 
High time now gan it wex for Una fayre 
To thinke of those her captive Parents deare, 
And their forwasted ^ kingdom to repayre : 
Whereto whenas they now approched neare. 
With hartie wordes her Knight she gan to cheare, 
And in her modest manner thus bespake ; 
" Deare Knight, as deare as ever Knight was deare, 
That all these sorrowes suffer for my sake, 

High heven behold the tedious toyle, ye for me take ! 

II. 
" Now are we come imto my native soyle, 
And to the place where all our perilles dwell ; 
Here hauntes that Feend, and does his daily spoyle ; 
Therefore henceforth bee at your keeping well, 
And ever ready for your foeman fell : 
The sparke of noble corage now awake. 
And strive your excellent selfe to excell : 
That shall ye ev^more renowmed make 

Above all Knights on earth, that batteill undertake." 

^ • Forwasted f much wasted. 

19* 
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111. 

And pomting forth, " Lo ! yonder is," said she, 
" The brasen towre, in which my Parents deare 
For dread of that huge Feend emprisond be ; 
Whom I fix>m far see on the walles appeare, 
Whose sight my feeble soule doth greatly cheare : 
And on the top of all I do espye 
The watchman wayting tydbgs glad to heare ; 
That, O my Parents, might I happily 
Unto you bring, to ease you of your misery ! " 

IV. 

With that they heard a roaring hideous sownd, 
That all the a)rre with terror filled wyde. 
And seemed uneath ^ to shake the stedfast ground. 
Eilsoones ^ that dreadiul Dragon they espyde, 
Where stretcht he lay upon the sunny side 
Of a great hill, himselfe like a great hill : 
But, all so soone as he fix)m far descryde 
Those glistring armes that heven with light did fill. 
He rousd himselfe fiill blyth, and hastned them untill.^ 

V. 

Then badd the Knight his Lady yede ^ aloof, 

And to an hill hers^lfe withdraw asyde; 

From whence she might behold that battailles proof. 

And eke be safe fix)m daunger far descryde : 

She him obayd, and tumd a little wyde. — 

Now, O thou sacred Muse, most learned dame, 

Fayre ympe^ of Phoebus and his aged bryde, 

^ UMOthf beneath. ' Eftsoones, immediately. ' UrUUlf unto. 
* Yedey go. . • Fmp«, child. 



111. 8. — HuU, O my ParentSj &c.] That is, which tidings. 

V. 7. — Fayre ympe of PhoeimSf &c.] The Muaes are generally mi|^ 
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The nourse of time and everlasting fame, 
Tliat warlike handes ennoblest with immortall name ; 

VI. 
O, gently come into my feeble brest. 
Come gently ; but not with that mightie rage. 
Wherewith the martiall troupes thou doest infest, 
And hartes of great heroes doest enrage, 
That nought their kindled corage may aswage: 
Socme as thy dreadfuU trompe begins to sownd, 
The god of warre with his fiers equipage 
Thou doest awake, sleepe never he so sownd ; 
And scared naticms doest with horror steme astownd. 

VIL 
Fayre goddesse, lay that furious fitt ^ asyde, 
Till I of warres and bloody Mars doe sing, 
And Bryton fieldes.with Sarazin blood bedyde, 
Twixt that great Faery Queene and Paynim King, 
That with their horror heven and earth did ring ; 
A worke of labour long, and endlesse prayse : 
But now awhile lett downe that haughtie ® string, 
And to my tunes thy second tenor rayse. 
That I this Man of God his godly armes may blaze.^ 

* FUt, strain. * Haughtie, high-toned. ^ Blaze, celebrate. 



posed to hare been the diEiughters of Jnpiter, and not of Apollo, as 
Spenser represents them. The " aged bryde " is Mnemosyne, or 
Memory, who, according to all accounts, was the mother of the Muses. 

VII. 2. — THUIof'ioarreSf&jc.'] Spenser once or twice gives inti- 
mation of a purpose of commemorating the wars between the Fa^e 
Queene and the Paynim King, that is, Queen Elizabeth and King Philip 
of Spain. See verses to the Earl of Essex, prefixed to this poein; also 
book I. canto XII. stanza XVIII. It is supposed that this would have 
formed the subject of some one or more of the last six books of the 
Faerie Queene, had he lived to complete his original design of writing 
twelve books. 

VIL 9. ^Man of God his.] Man of God*s. 
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Vlll. 

By this, the dreadful Beast drew nigh to hand, 
Halfe flying and halfe footing in his haste, 
That with his largenesse measured much land, 
And made wide shadow under his huge waste ; 
As mountaine doth the valley overcaste. 
Approchmg nigh, he reared high afore 
His body monstrous, hcMrrible, and vaste; 
Which, to increase his wondrous greatnes more, 
Was swoln with wrath and poyson, and with bloody gore ; 

IX. 
And over ^ all with brasen scales was aimd. 
Like plated cote of Steele, so couched neare 
That nought mote perce ; ne might his corse be harmd 
With dint of swerd, nor push of pointed speare : 
Which, as an eagle, seeing pray appeare. 
His aery plumes doth rouze fall rudely dight ; 
So shaked he, that horror was to heare : 
For, as the clashing of an armor bright. 
Such noyse his rouzed scales did send unto the Knight. 

X. 
His flaggy ^ winges, when forth he did display, 
Were like two sayles, in which the hollow wynd 
Is gathered fall, and worketh speedy way : 
And eke the pennes,^ that did his pmeons bynd, 
Were like mayne-yardes with flying canvas Ijmd ; 
With which whenas him list the ayre to beat. 
And there by force unwonted passage fynd, 

* Over aU, all over. ■ ^^ggy^ hanging loosely or in folds. 

• PenneSj feathers. 



IX. 2. — So couched jieare.'] Laid so close to each other. 
IX. 5. — Which.] Which scales. 
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Tlie cloudes before him fledd for terror great, 
And all the herens- stood still amazed with his threat. 

XI. 

Hb huge long tayle, wownd up in hundred foldes, 
Does overspred his long bras-scaly back, 
Whose wreathed boughtes ^ when ever he unfoldes, 
And thick-entangled knots adown does slack, 
Bespotted as with shieldes ^ of red and blacke. 
It sweepeth all the land behind him farre, 
And of three iiitlongs does but little lacke ; 
And at the point two stinges infixed aire, 
Both deadly sharp, that sharpest Steele exceeden farre. 

XII. 

But stmges and sharpest Steele did far exceed 
The sharpnesse of his crud rending clawes : 
Dead was it sure, as sure as death indeed. 
What ever thing does touch his ravenous pawes, 
Or what within his reach he ever drawes. 
But his most hideous head my tongue to tell 
Does tremble ; for his deepe devouring iawes 
Wyde gaped, like the ^esly mouth of hell, 
Through which into his darke abysse all ravin ^ fell. 

XIII. 
And, that more wondrous was, in either iaw 
Three ranckes of yron teeth enraunged were, 
In which yett trickling blood, and gobbets raw, 
Of late devoured bodies did appeare ; 
That sight thereof Inredd cold congealed feaie : 
Which to mcrease, and all at once to kill, 

> Boughtes J folds. * ^ShiddeSf scales. ' Ravin, prey. 



XII. I.-— Btit gthiges, &c.] Tho, construction is, "But the sharp- 
nesse of his cruel rending clawes did far exceed," &c. 



r 
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A cloud of smoothering smoke, and sulphure seare/ 
Out of his stinking gorge ^ forth steemed still, 
That all the ayre about with smoke and stench did fill. 

XIV. 
His blazmg eyes, like two bright shining shieldes, 
Did bume with wrath, and spaikled living fyre : 
As two broad beacons, sett in open fieldes, 
Send forth their flames fer off to every shyre,' 
And warning give, that enemies conspyre 
With fire and sword the region to invade ; 
So flam'd his eyne with rage and rancorous jre : 
But far withm, as in a hollow glade, 
Those glaring lampes were sett, that made a dreadfull shade. 

XV. 

So dreadfully he t<)wardes him did pas, 
Foreliftmg up aloft his speckled brest. 
And often bounding on the brused gras, 
As for great ioyance of his new come guest. 
Eflsoones * he gan advance his haughty crest ; 
As chauffed bore his bristles doth upreare ; 
And shoke his scales to battaile ready drest, 
(That made the Redcrosse Knight nigh quake fear feare,) 
As bidding bold defyaunce to his fbeman neare. 

XVI. 
The Knight gan fayrely couch his steady speare, 
And fiersely ran at him with rigorous tnight : 
The pointed Steele, arriving rudely theare, 
His harder hyde would nether perce nor bight, 
But, glauncing by, foorth passed forward right : 
Yet^ sore amoved with so puissant push, 

^ SearBy burning. > Skyrej region ; Uterally, county. 

* Qarge, throat * EftsoaneSf immediately. 
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The wrathfull Beast about him turned light, 
And him so rudely, passmg by, did brush 
With his long tayle, that horse and man to ground did rush. 

XVII. 
Both horse and man up lightly rose againe, 
And fresh encount^ towardes him addrest : 
But th' ydle stroke yet backe recoyld in vaine, 
And found no place his deadly point to rest. 
Exceeding rage enflam'd the furious Beast, 
To be avenged of so great despight ; 
For never felt his im^perceable brest 
So wondrous force from hand of living wight ; 
Yet had he prov'd the powre of many a puissant Knight. 

XVIII. 
Then, with bis waving wings displayed wyde, 
Himselfe up high he lifted from the ground, 
And with strong flight did forcibly divyde 
The yielding a3rre, which nigh too feeble found 
Her flitting ^ parts, and element unsound, 
To beare so great a weight : He, cutting way 
With his broad sayles, about him soared round ; 
At last, low stouping with unweldy sway, 
Snatcht up both horse and man, to beare them quite away. 

XIX. 
Long he them bore above the subject plaine. 
So fiir as ewghen ^ bow a shaft may send ; 
TUl struggling strong did him at last con^traine 
To let them downe before his flightes end : 
As hagard ^ hauke, presuming to contend 

* FUuing, fleeting or light. * Ewghenf made of yew. * Hagard, wild. 



XIX. l.-^Tke subject plaine.'] The plain which lay beneath them. 
Sttbfeei is used in the sense of smbjeetus. 
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With hardy fowle above his hable might,^ 
Hb wearie pounces^ all in vaine doth spend 
To trusse ® the pray too heavy for his flight ; 
Which, comming down to ground, does free itselfe by^ fight. 

XX. 

He so disseized of his gryping grosse, 
The Knight his thrillant^ speare again assayd 
In his bras-plated body to embosse,^ 
And three mens strength unto the stroake he layd ; 
Wherewith the stiffe beame quaked, as affi^yd, 
And glauncing from his scaly necke did glyde 
Close und^ his left wing, then broad displayd : 
The percing Steele there wrought a wound fidl wyde, 
That with the uncouth ^ smart the Monster lowdly cryde, 

XXI. 

He cryde, as raging seas are wont to rore, 
When wintry storme his wrathfiil wreck does threat ; 
The rolling billowes beate the ragged shore. 
As '^ they the earth would shoulder frcan her seat ; 
And greedy gulfe does gape, as ^ he would eat 
His neighbour element in his revenge : 
Then gin the blustring brethren boldly threat 
To move the world from off his stedfast henge,® 
And boystrous battaile make, each other to avenge, 

XXII. 
The steely head stuck fast still in his flesh, 
Trai with his cruell clawes he snatcht die wood, 
And quite asunder broke : Forth flowed fresh 

^ Hahle might, proper might. ^ Emhosse, enclose. 

* Pounces, claws. ^ UncouUi, strange. 
' Trusse, bear aloft. ? As, as if. 

* ThrUlarU, piercing, sharp. . ^ Henge, hinge. 



XX. 1. — He so disseized, &c.] Literally, he so dispossessed of his 
great grasping, or the large object he had grasped. Disseized is a law 
term, meaning dispossessed. 
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A gushing river of blacke gory blood, 
That drowned all the land, whereon he stood ; 
The streame thereof would drive a water-mill : 
Trebly augmented was his furious mood 
"With bitter sence of his deepe rooted ill, 
That j9ames of fire he threw forth from his large nosethriU. 

XXIII. 
His hideous tayle then hurled he about. 
And therewith all enwrapt the nimble thyes 
Of his fix)th-fomy steed, whose courage stout 
Striving to loose the knott that fast him tyes, 
Himselfe in streighter bandes too rash implyes,^ 
That to the ground he is perforce constraynd 
To throw his ryder : who can quickly ryse 
From off the earth, with durty blood distaynd, 

For that reprochfull fall right fowly he disdaynd ; 

XXIV. 
And fercely tooke his trenchand^ blade in hand, 
With which he stroke so fiirious and so fell, 
That nothing seemd die puissaunce could withstand : 
Upon his crest the hardned yron fell ; 
But his more hardned crest was armd so well, 
That deeper ^ dint therein it would not make ; 
Yet so extremely did the bufie him quell. 
That from thenceforth he shund the like to take. 

But, when he saw them oome, he did them still forsake/ 

XXV. 

The Knight was wroth to see his stroke beguyld, 
And smot againe with more outrageous might ; 

* JmplyeSf entangles. ' Deeper ^ deep. 

• Trenchandj cutting. * Forsake^ avoid. 



XXII. Q. — Deepe rooted tH.] The spear-head, which still remained 
in his body. 
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But backe agame the spaiclmg Steele recoyld, 
And left not any marke where it did light, 
As if in adamant rocke it had beene pight.^ 
The Beast, impatient of his smarting wound 
And of so fierce and forcible despight, 
Thought with his winges to stye * above the ground ; 
But his late wounded wing unserviceable found. 

XXVI. 

Then, foil of grief and anguish vehement, 
He lowdly brayd, that like was never-ieard ; 
And fix>m his Avide devouring oven sent 
A flake of fire, that, flashing in his beard. 
Him all amazd, and almost made afeard : 
The scorching flame sore swinged ^ all his fece. 
And through his armour all his body seard,* 
That he could not endure so cruell cace. 
But thought his armes to leave, and helmet to unlace. 

XX VII. 
Not that great champion of the antique world. 
Whom famous poetes verse so much doth vaunt. 
And hath for twelve huge labours high extold. 
So many fories and sharpe fits did haunt. 
When him the poysoned garment did enchaunt. 
With Centaures blood and bloody verees charmd ; 
As did this Knight twelve thousand dolours daunt, 
Whom fyrie Steele now burnt, that erst ® him armd ; 
That erst * him goodly armd, now most of all him harmd. 

' Pightf placed or thrust. ' Styej mount. ^ Swinged^ singed. 

* Seard, burned. * Erst, before. 



XXVII. e.— WUh Centaures blood, &c.] This alludes to the weU- 
known classical story of the garment sent by Dejanira to Hercules^ 
which had been steeped in the blood of the Centaur Nessus, and 
which occasioned the death of Hercules. 
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XXVIII. 

Faynt, wearie, sore, emboyled/ grieved, brent,® 
With heat, toyle, \vounds, armes, smart, and inward fire, 
That never man such mischiefes did torment ; 
Death better were ; death did he oft desire ; 
But death will never come, when needes require. 
Whom so dismayd when that his foe beheld. 
He cast ^ to suffer him no more respire, 
But gan his sturdy steme about to weld. 
And him so strongly stroke, that to the ground him feld. 

XXIX. 
It fortuned, (as fajrre it then befell,) 
Behynd his backe, unweeting * where he stood. 
Of auncient time there was a springing Well, 
From which fast trickled forth a silver flood, 
Full of great vertues, and for med'cine good : 
Whylome, before that cursed Dragon got 
That happy land, and all with innocent blood 
Defyld those sacred waves, it rightly hot ^ 
The Well of Life ; ne yet his vertues had forgot : 

XXX. 

For unto life the dead it could restore, 

And guilt of sinfuU crimes cleane wash away ; 

Those, that with sicknesse were infected sore, 

It could recure ; and aged long decay 

Renew, as one were borne that very day. 

Both Silo this, and lordan did excell. 

And th' English Bath, and eke the German Spau ; 

' Einia^edf scorched. * Brenty burned. ' Cast, determined. 

* Unwtedngj unknowing. * Hcty was called. 



XXX.6. — JSotA5ito, &c.] "Silo*'i8thepoolofSiloam. «Bath" 
18 the city of that name in England, and ^ Spau " is Spa, a celefoiated 
watering place in Belgium. 
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Ne can Cephise, nor Hebrus, match this Well : 
Into the same the Knight back overthiow^a felL 

XXXI. 

Now gan the golden Phoebus (or to steepe 
His fierie &ce in hSlowes of the west. 
And his faint steedes watred m ocean deepe, 
Whiles fit>m their ioumall ^ labours they did rest ; 
When that infemaU Monster, having kest^ 
His wearie Foe into that living Well, 
Can high advaunce his broad discolourd brest 
Above his wonted pitch, with countenance fell, 

And clapt his yion wings, bs ^ victor he did dweU. 

XXXU. 
Which when his p^isive Lady saw fiom farre, 
Great woe and sorrow did her soule assay,* 
As weening that the sad end of the warre ; 
And gan to Highest God entirely * pray 
That feared chaunce fiom her to tume away : 
With folded hands, and knees fiill lowly bent, 
All night she watcht ; ne once adowne would lay 
Her dainty limbs in her sad dreriment,^ 

But praying still did wake, and waking did lament. 

XXXIIl. 
The morrow next gan earely to appeare. 
That Titan rose to runne his daily race ; 
But earely, ere the morrow next gan reare 
Out of the sea faire Titans deawy face, 

^ loumally daily. * Assay, assail. 

• Kestj cast. Entirely , ferventiy . 

' JtSf as if. « DrerimerU, distress. 



XXX. 8. — JV« can Cephisty &c.] Cephissus is a river in BcBOtia; 
H^brus, a river in Thrace — both memorable in classical story. 
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Up rose the gentle Vir^ firom her place> 
And looked all about^ if she might spy 
Her loved Knight to move his manly pace : 
For she had great doubt of his safety, 
Since late she saw him fall before his enimy. 

XXXIV. 
At last she saw, where he upstarted brave 
Out of the Well wherein he drenched lay : 
As eagle, fresh out of the ocean wave, 
Where he hath lefte his plumes all hory gray j 
And deckt himselfe with fetbers youthly gay, 
Like eyas^ hauke up mounts unto the skies, 
EBs newly-budded pineons to assay, 
And marveiles at himselfe, stil as he flies : 
So new this new-borne Knight to battell new did rise. 

XXXV. 

Whom when the damned Feend so fresh did spy, 
No wonder if he wondred at the sight. 
And doubted whether his late enimy 
It w^e, or other new suppKed Knight. 
He now, Ao prove his late-renewed might. 
High brandishing his bright deaw-buming blade. 
Upon his crested scalp so sore did smite. 
That to the scull a yawning wound it made : 
The deadly dint his dulled sences all dismaid. 

XXXVl. 
I wote not, whether the revenging Steele 
Were hardned with that holy water dew 

' EifoSj newlj-fledged. 



XXXIV. 9. — JVete-iome Knight.'] Refreehed and vivified by the 
weU of life. 

XXXV. 6. — Deaw-huming,'} Bri|^t with the water of life in which 
it had been steeped. 

20» 
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Wherein he fell ; or sharper edge did feele ; 
Or his bapdzed hands now greater grew ; 
Or other secret vertue did ensew ; 
Eb never could the force of fleshly arme, 
Ne molten mettall, in his blood embrew : 
For, till that stownd,^ couli never wight him harme 
By subtilty, nor slight, nor might, nor mighty chaime. 

XXXVII. 
The crueU wound enraged him so sore. 
That loud he yelled for exceeding paine ; 
As hundred ramping lions seemd to rore. 
Whom ravenous hunger did thereto constraine. 
Then gan he tosse aloft his stretched traine. 
And therewith scourge the buxome ^ aire so sore, 
That to his force to yielden it was faine ; 
Ne ought his sturdy strokes might stand afore, 
That high trees overthrew, and rocks in peeces tore : 

XXXVIII. 
The same advauncing high above his head, 
With sharpe intended ^ sting so rude him smott, 
That to the earth him drove, as stricken dead ; 
Ne living wight would have him life behott* : 
The mortall stmg his angry needle shott 
Quite through his shield, and in his shoulder seasd,^ 
Where fast it stucke, ne would thereout be gott : 
The griefe thereof him wondrous sor^ diseasd, 
Ne might his rancling pame with patience be appeasd. 

> Stoftnd, blow. * Bekott, promised. 

' Buxome, yielding. * Seasd, pierced. 

3 Intended^ stretched out. 



XXXVI. 8. — For, HU HuU stoumd, &c.] It seems to haye escaped 
the poet*s recollection that the dragon had been wounded by the 
knight's spear in the previous day's encounter. 
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XXXIX. 

But yet, more mindfiill of his honour deare 
Then of the grievous smart which him did wring, 
From loathed soile he can him lightly re^are. 
And strove to loose the far infixed sting : 
Which, when in vaine he tryde with struggeling, 
Inflam'd with wrath, his raging blade he hefte,^ 
And strooke so strongly, that the knotty string 
Of his huge taile he quite asonder clefte ; 
Five ioints thereof he hewd, and but the stump him lefte. 

XL. 
Hart cannot thinke, what outrage and what cries. 
With fowle enfouldred ^ smoake and flashing fire, 
The hell-bred Beast threw forth unto the skies. 
That all was covered with darknesse dire : 
Then firaught with rancour, and engorged yre. 
He cast ^ at once him to avenge for all ; 
And, gathering up himselfe out of the mire 
With his uneven wings, did fiercely fall 
Upon his sunne-bright shield, and grypt * it fast withall. 

XLI. 
Much was the Man encombred with his hold. 
In feare to lose his weapon in his paw, 
Ne wist yett, how his talaunts to unfdd ; 
Nor harder was fiwm Cerberus greedy iaw 
To plucke a bone, then iix>m his cruell claw 
To reave by strength the griped gage away : 
Thrise he assayd it from his foote to draw, 

^ HefUf raised. ' Cast, determined. 

' Enfouldred, mixed with lightning. * Gryptj seized. 



XLI. 6. — The griped gage."] The object he had grasped. Qagt 
means literally something pledged or pawned. 
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And thrise in vaine to draw it did assay ; 
[t booted nought to thinke to robbe him (^ his pray. 

XLII. 

Tho,^ when he saw no power might prevaile, 

His trusty sword he cald to his last aid, 

Wherewith he fiersly did his foe assaHe, 

And double bbwes about him stoutly laid, 

That glauncing fire out of the yron plaid ; 

As sparckles firom the andvile use to fly, 

When heavy hammers on the wedg are swaid ; 

Therewith, at last he forst him to unty 
One of his grasping feete, him to defend thereby. 

XLIII. 
The other fixrte, fast fixed on his shield, 
Whenas no strength nor stioks mote him constraine 
To loose, ne yet the warlike pledg to yield ; 
He smott thereat with all his might and maine. 
That nought so wondrous puissaunce might sustaine : 
Upon the ioyut the lucky Steele did light. 
And made such way, that hewd it quite in twaine ; 
The paw yett missed not his minisht ^ nught. 
But hong still on the shield, as it at first was pight.' 

XLIV. 
For griefe thereof and divelish despight. 
From his infemall foumace fourth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the hevens light, 
Enrold in duskish smoke and brimstone blew : 
As burning Aetna fixim his boyling stew 
Doth belch out flames, and rockes in peeces broke, 
And ragged ribs of mountaines molten new, 
Enwrapt in coleblacke clowds and filthy smoke. 
That al the- land with stench, and heven with horror, choke. 

' Iho, then. ' Minishtf diminished. ' Pight, fastened. 
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XLV. 

The heate whereof, and harmefull pestilence, 
So sore hiin noyd,^ that forst him to retire 
A little backeward for his best defence, 
To save his body fiom the scorching fire. 
Which he from hellish entrailes did expire.^ 
It chaunst, (Etemall God that chaunce did guide,) 
As he recoiled backeward, in the mire 
His nigh forweaxied feeble feet did slide. 
And downe he fell, with dread of shame sore tenifide. 

XLVI. 
There grew a goodly Tree him faire beside, 
Loaden with fruit and apples rosy redd. 
As ^ they in pure vermilion had been dide. 
Whereof great vertues over all ^ were redd ^ : 
For happy life to all which thereon fedd, 
And life eke everlasting did befall : 
Great God it planted in that blessed stedd ® 
With his Almighty hand, and did it call 
The Tree of life, the crime of our first Fathers fall. 

XLVir. 
In all the world like was not to be fownd. 
Save in that soile, where all good things did grow. 
And freely sprong out of the fiuitfiill grownd. 
As mcomipted Nature did them sow, 

* J^oydj annojed. ♦ Over aU, every where. 

' Expire, breathe out. • Reddy declared. 

' As J as if . ^ Steddy place. 



XLVI. 9. — The Tree of lAfe^ the crime, &c.] Crime may be here 
used in the sense o^ reproach, and the meaning be, that the tree of life, 
which Adam might have eaten, had he remained innocent, reproached 
him for his fall ; or it may mean that the great evil of Adam's crime 
was the loss of the tree of life to him and his posterity. 
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Till that dredd Dragon all did overthrow. 
Another like faire Tree eke grew thereby, 
Whereof whoso did eat, eftsoones ^ did know 
Both good and ill : O moumfiill memory ! 
That Tree through one Mans fault hath doen us all to dy ! 

XLVIII. 
From that first Tree fcMth iSowd, as fix»m a well, 
A trickling streame of balme, most soveraine 
And dainty deare,^ which on the ground still fell, 
And overflowed all the fertile plaine. 
As ^ it had deawed bene with timely nune : 
life and long health that gracious ointment gave ; 
And deadly wounds could heale ; and reare againe 
The senceless corse appointed for the grave : 
Into that same he fell, which did firoiH death him save. 

XLIX. 
For nigh thereto the ever-damned Beast 
Durst not approch, for he was deadly ^ made. 
And al that life preserved did detest ; 
Yet he it oft adventur'd to invade. 
By this the drouping Day-light gan to fade. 
And yield his rowme to sad succeeding Night, 
Who with her sable mantle gan to shade 
The face of earth and wayes of living wight. 
And high her burning torch set up in heaven bright. 

L. 
When gentle Una saw the second fall 
Of her deare Knight, who, weary of long fight 
And faint through losse of blood, moov'd not at all. 
But lay, as in a dreame of deepe delight, 

^ Eftsoones f immediately. ' Dainty deare^ precious. 

' As, as if. ^ Deadly^ for deadly or destructive purposes. 
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Besmeard with pretious balme^ whose vertuous might 

Did heale his woundes, and scorching heat alay ; 

Againe she stricken was with sore affiight, 

And for his safetie gan devoutly pray, 
And watch the noyous ^ night, and wait for ioyous day. 

LI. 

The ioyous day gan early to appeare ; 

And fayre Aurora fiom the deawy bed 

Of aged Tfithone gan hferselfe to reare j 

With rosy cheekes, for shame as blushing red : 

Her golden locks, for hast, were loosely shed 

About her eares, when Una her did marke. 

Clymbe to her charet, all with flowers spred, 

From heven high to chace the chearelesse darke; 
With mery note her lowd salutes the mounting larke. 

LII. 

Then freshly up arose the doughty Knight, 

All healed of his hurts and woundes wide, 

And did himselfe to battaile ready dight ; 

Whose early Foe awaitmg him beside 

To have devourd, so soone as day he spyde, 

When now he saw himself so* freshly reare, 

As if late fight had nought him damnifyde,^ 

He woxe dismaid, and gan his fate to feare ; > 

Nathlesse with wonted rage he him advaunced neare ; 

UII. 
And in his first encounter, gaping wyde, 

He thought attonce him to have swallowd quight, 
And rusht upon him with outragious pryde ; 
Who him rencounting fierce, as hauke in flight, 
Perforce rebutted ^ back : The weapon bright. 
Taking advantage of his open iaw, 

> ^qyouSf baleful. * Dammfydef injured. ' RAutUd^ repelled. 
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Ran through his mouth with so importune ^ might. 
That deepe emperst his darksom hollow maw. 

And, back retyid,^ his life blood forth withall did draw. 

UV. 
Sodowne he fell, and forth his life did breath, 
That vanisht into smoke and cloudes swift ; 
So downe he fell, that th' earth him underneath 
Did grone, as feeble so great load to lift; 
So downe he fell, as an huge rocky clift. 
Whose fidse ^ foundacion waves have washt awajr. 
With dreadfiill poyse* is from the mayneland rift. 
And, rolling downe, great Neptune doth dismay : 

So downe he fell, and like an heaped mountaine lay. 

LV. 
The Knight himselfe even trembled at his ftJl, 
So huge and horrible a masse it seemd ; 
And his deare Lady, that beheld it aU, 
Durst not approch for dread which she misdeemd ; 
But yet at last, whenas the direfull Feend 
- She saw not stirre, off-shaking vaine aflfright 
She nigher drew, and saw that ioyous end : 
Then God she praysd, and thankt her faithfiiU Knight, 
That had atchievde so great a conquest by his might.* 

* Importune J extreme. • False, infirm. 

• Retyrdf drawn. * Poyse, force or weight. 



LV. 4. — For dread, which she misdeemd.'\ For fear lest the dragon 
should revive, which fear was groundless. 



* The refireshing and restoring influences of the well, and the tree 
of life, experienced by the knight in his encounter with the dragon, 
are susceptible of an obvious allegorical interpretation. In the legend- 
ary history of St. George, he is strengthened with the iSruit of a goodly 
tree, which no venomous creature could approach. 
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CANTO XII. 

Fajrre Una to the Redcrosse Knight 

Betrouthed is with ioy : 
Though false Duessa, it to barre, 

Her false sleightes doe imploy. 

I. 
Behold I see the haven nigh at hand, 
To which I meane my wearie course to bend ; 
Vere the maine shete, and beare up with the land, 
The which afore is fayrly to be kend,^ 
And seemeth safe from storms that may o^nd : 
There this fayre Virgm wearie of her way 
Must landed bee, now at her ioumeyes end : 
There eke my feeble barke a while may stay. 
Till mery* wynd and weather call her thence away. 

II. 
Scarsely had Phoebus in the glooming east 
Yett harnessed his fyrie-footed teeme, 
Ne reard above the earth his flaming creast ; 
When the last deadly smoke aloft did steeme. 
That signe of last outbreathed life did seeme 
Unto the watchman on the castle-wall. 
Who thereby dead that balefull Beast did deeme, 

> Kend^ discerned. ' Mery, fkvorable. 



I. 3. — Vere the maine shete, &<:.] Change the direction or incli- 
nation of the mainsail, and make for the land. 
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And to his Lord and Lady lowd gan call, 
To tell how he had scene the Dragons fatall fall. 

III. 
Uprose with hasty ioy, and feeble speed, 
That aged syre, the Lord of all that land, 
And looked forth, to weet ^ if trew indeed 
Those tydinges were as he did understand : 
Which whenas trew by tryall he out fond. 
He badd to open wyde his brasen gate. 
Which long time had beene shut, and out of bond ' 
Proclaymed ioy and peace through all his state ; 
For dead now was their Foe, which them forrayed ^ late. 

IV. 
Then gan triumphant trompets sownd on bye. 
That sent to heven the ecchoed report 
Of their new ioy, and happie victory 
Gainst him, tliat had them long opprest with tort,* 
And fast imprisoned in sieged fort. 
Then all the people, as in solemne feast, 
To him assembled with one foil consort, 
Reioycing at the fall of that great Beast, 
From whose etemall bondage now they were releast. 

V. 
Forth came that auncient Lord, and aged Queene, 
Arayd in antique robes downe to the grownd, 
And sad habiliments right well beseene * : 
A noble crew about them waited rownd 
Of sage and sober peres, all gravely gownd ; 
Whom far befcMre did march a goodly band 
Of tall young men, all hable armes to sownd,^ 

' Weetj learn. * Tart, injury. 

' Out ofhond^ forthwith. * Beseene, becoming, appropriate. 

' Forrayed, ravaged. • Sownd^ to make use of. 
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But now they kurell braunches bore in hand ; 
G)ad signe of victory and peace in all their land. 

VI. 
UntO' that doughtie Conquerour they came, 
And, him before themselves prostratmg low, 
Their Lord and Patrone loud did him proclame. 
And at his feet their lawrell boughes did throw. 
Soone after them, all dauncing on a row, 
The comely vir^ns came, with girlands dight. 
As fresh as flowres in medow greene doe grow, 
When morning deaw upon their leaves doth light ; 
And m their hands sweet timbrells all upheld on hight. 

VII. 
And, them before, the fry of children yong 
Their wanton sportes and childish mirth did play, 
And to the maydens sownding tymbrels song 
In well attuned notes a ioyous lay. 
And made delightfull musick all the way, 
Untill they came, where that faire Virgin stood : 
As fayre Diana in fresh sommers day 
Beholdes her nymphes enraung'd in shady wood, 
Some wrestle, some do run, some bathe in christall flood ; 

VIII. 
So she beheld those maydens meriment 
With chearefiill vew ; who, when to her they came, 
Themselves to ground with gracious humblesse ^ bent, 
And her ador'd by honorable name, 
Lifting to heven her everlasting fame : 
Then on her head they sett a girlond greene, 
And crowned her twixt earnest and twixt game : 
Who, in her self-resemblance well beseene. 
Did seeme, such as she was, a goodly Maiden Queene. 

^ Humblesse, humility. 
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IX. 

And after all the raskall many ^ ran, 
Heaped together in rude rablement, i 

To see the face of that victorious Man, 
Whom all admired as from heaven sent, 
And gaz'd Upon with gaping wonderment. 
But when they came where that dead Dragon lay, 
Stretcht on the ground in monstrous large extent, 
The sight with ydle feare did them dismay, 
Ne durst approch him nigh, to touch, or once assay. 

X. 

Some feard and fledd ; some feard, and well it faynd ; 
One, that would wiser seeme than all the rest, 
Wamd him not touch, for yet perhaps rcmaynd 
Some lingring life within his hollow brest. 
Or in his wombe might lurke some hidden nest 
Of many dragonettes, his fruitfuU seede ; 
Another saide, that in his eyes did rest 
Yet sparckling fyre, and badd thereof take heed ; 
Another said, he saw him move his eyes indeed. 

XI. 
One mother, whenas her foolehardy chyld 
Did come too neare, and with his t^ants play, 
Halfe dead through feare, her litle babe revyld. 
And to her gossibs^ gan in counsel! say ; 
" How can I tell, but that his talants may 
Yet scratch my sonne, or rend his tender hand ? " 
So diversly themselves in vaine they fray ^ ; 

* BaskaU manyy common multitude. ' Gossibs, companioiui. 

• Frayj alarm. 



X. 1. — Some feardf and well it faynd.} Some were afraid, and yet 
pretended not to be. 
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Wh3es some more bold to measure him nigh stand. 
To prove how many acres he did spred of land. 

XII. 
Thus flocked all the folke him rownd about ; 
The whiles that hoarie King, with all his traine, 
Being arrived where that Champion stout 
After his Foes defeasaunce ^ did I'emaine, 
Him goodly greetes, and fayre does entertayne 
With princely gifts of y vory and gold, 
And thousand thankes him yeeldes for all his paine. 
Then when his Daughter deare he does behold, 
Her dearely doth imbrace, and kisseth manifold. 

xni. 

And after to his pallace he them bringes, 
With shaumes, and trompets, and with clarions sweet ; 
And all the way the ioyous people singes. 
And with their garments strowes the paved street ; 
Whence mounting up, they fynd purveyaunce meet 
Of all, that royall princes court became ; 
And all the floore was underneath their feet 
Bespredd with costly scarlott of great name,* 
On which they lowly sitt, and fitting purpose ^ frame. 

XIV. 
What needes me tell their feast and goodly guize,* 
In which was nothing riotous nor vaine ? 
What needes of dainty dishes to devize. 
Of comely services, or courdy trayne ? 
My narrow leaves cannot in them contayne 
The large discourse of roiall princes state. 
Yet was their manner then but bare and playne ; 

* Defhasaunccy defeat. ' Purpose, diseourae. 

* Jfame^ yalue. * Gvize, maimer of entertainment. 

21* 
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For th' antique world excesse and pryde did hate : 
Such proud luxurious pompe is swollen up but late. 

XV. 

Then, when with meates and drinkes of eveiy kinde 

Their fervent appetites they quenched had, 

That auncient Lord gan fit occasion finde, 

Of straunge adventures, and of perils sad 

Which in his travell him befallen had, 

For to demaund of his renowmed guest : 

Who then with utt'rance grave, and count'nance sad, 

From poynt to poynt, as is before exprest, 
Discourst his voyage long, according ^ his request. 

XVL 
Great pleasure, mixt with pittifiil regard, 
That godly King and Queene did passionate,^ 
Whyles they his pittifull adventures heard ; 
That oft they did lament his lucklesse state. 
And often blame tlie too importune ^ fate 
That heapd on him so many wrathfiill wreakes "^ ; 
(For never gentle Knight, as he of late. 
So tossed was in fortunes cruell fi-eakes ;) 
And all the while salt teares bedeawd the hearers cheaks. 

XVII. 
Then sayd that royall pere in sober wise ; 
" Deare sonne, great beene the evils which ye bore 
From first to last in your late enterprise, 
That I no'te whether praise or pitty more : 
For never livmg man, I weene, so sore 

* According, gnuiting. » Importune, cruel. 

• Passionate, feelingly express. * Wreakes, afflictions. 

X Vn. 4. — TfuU I no*te, &;c.] That I do not know whether to piaiie 
or pity them more. 
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In sea of deadly daungers was djstrest : 
But since now safe ye seised have the shore. 
And well arrived are, (High God be blest !) 
Let us devize of ease and everlasting rest." 

XVIII. 

*• Ah dearest Lord," said then that doughty Knight, 
* Of ease or rest I may not yet devize ; 
For by the faith, which I to armes have plight, 
I bownden am streight after this emprize. 
As that your Daughter can ye well advize, 
Backe to retoume to that great Faery Queene, 
And her to serve sixe yeares in warlike wize. 
Gainst that proud Paynim King that works her teene^ : 
Therefore I ought cravje pardon, till I tliere have beene." 

XIX. 
" Unhappy falls that hard necessity," 
Quoth he, " the troubler of my happy peace, 
And vowed foe of my felicity ; 
Ne I against the same can justly preace.^ 
But since that band ye cannot now release. 
Nor doen undo, (for vowes may not be vayne,) 
Soone as the ternie of those six yeares shall cease. 
Ye then shall hether backe retoume agayne. 
The marriage to accomplish vowd betwixt you twayn : 

XX. 

" Which, for my part, I covet to performe, 
In sort ^ as through the world I did proclame. 
That whoso kild that Monster most deforme. 
And him in hardy battayle overcame, 

> TeerUj harm. ■ Preace, remonstrate. * In sort, inasmuch as. 



XV\ll.9>.— Gainst that proud Paijnim King.] See the seyenth 
stanza of the preceding canto. 
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Should have mine onely Daughter to his Dame, 
And of my kingdome heyre apparaunt bee : 
Therefore since now to thee perteynes the same. 
By dew desert of noble chevalree, 

Both Daughter and eke Kingdome lo ! I yield to thee." 

XXI. 
Then forth he called that his Daughter fayre, 
The fairest Un', his onely Daughter deare, 
His onely Daughter and his onely hayre ; 
Who forth proceeding with sad sober cheare. 
As bright as dotli the morning starre appeare 
Out of the east, with flaming lockes bedight, 
To tell that dawning day is drawing neare, 
And to the world does bring long-wished light : 

So faire and fresh that Lady shewd herselfe in sight : 

XXII. 

So laire and fresh, as freshest flowre in May ; 
For she had layd her moumefuU stole aside, 
And widow-like sad wimple throwne away, 
Wherewith her heavenly beautie she did hide. 
Whiles on her wearie ioumey she did ride ; 
And on her now a garment she did weare 
All lilly white, withoutten spot or pride. 
That seemd like silke and silver woven neare ; 
But neither silke nor silver therein did appeare. 

XXIII. 
The blazing brightnesse of her beauties beame. 
And glorious light of her sunshyny face, 
To tell, were as to strive ao^ainst the streame : 
My ragged rimes are all too rude and bace 

XXII. 3. — WimpU.I This word is generally used to denote a 
plaited linen cloth worn by nuns about the neck; it also means a 
hood. 
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Her heavenly lineaments for to enchace. 
Ne wonder ; for her own deare loved Knight, 
I All ^ were she daily with hiinselfe in place, 

Did wonder much at her celestial sight : 
Oft had he scene her faire, but never so fairs dight. 

XXIV. 
So fairely dight when she in presence came. 
She to her Syre made humble reverence, 
And bowed low, that her right well became, 
And added grace unto her excellence : 
Who with great wisedome and grave eloquence 
Thus gan to say — But, eare he thus had sayd, 
With flying speede, and seeming great pretence. 
Came running in, much like a man dismayd, 
A Messenger with letters, which his message sayd. 

XXV. 

i All in the open hall amazed stood 

At suddeinnesse of that unwary^ sight. 
And wondred at his breathlesse hasty mood : 
But he for nought would stay liis passage right, 
Till fast before the King he did alight ; 
Where falling flat great humblesse ^ he did make, 
And kist the groUnd whereon his foot was pight * ; 
Then to his handes that writt ^ he did betake. 
Which he disclosing, read thus, as the paper spake; 

XXVI. 
• " To thee, most mighty King of Eden fayre. 
Her greeting sends in these sad lines addrcst 
Tlie wofuU Daughter and forsaken He\Te 
Of that great Emperour of all tlie West ; 

» j«M, although. * Piffkty placed. 

• Unwary, unexpected. * WriUy written paper. 

' Humblesse, reverence. 
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And bids thee be advized for the best, 
Ere thou thy Daughter Imck, in holy band 
Of wedlocke, to that new unknowen Guest : 
For he already plighted his right hand 
Unto another love, and to another land. 

XXVII. 
" To me, sad Mayd, or rather Widow sad, 
He was affyaunced long time before. 
And sacred pledges he both gave, and had, 
False erraunt Knight, infamous, and forswore ! 
Witnesse the burning altars, which he swore. 
And guilty heavens of his bold penury ; 
Which though he hath polluted oft of yore, 
Yet I to them for iudgement iust doe fly. 
And them coniure t' avenge this shamefuU iniury ! 

XXVIII. 
" Therefore since mine he is, or free or bond, ^ 
Or false or trew, or living or else dead. 
Withhold, O soverayne Prince, your hasty bond 
From knitting league with him, I you aread ^ ; 
Ne weene my right with strength adowne to tread, 
Through weaknesse of my widowhed or woe : 
For Truth is strong her rightfull cause to plead, 
And shall finde friends, if need requireth soe. 
So bids thee well to fare,® thy neither fiiend nor foe, 

" FiDESSA." 

XXIX. 
When he these bitter byting wordes had red, 
The tydings straunge did him abashed make. 
That still he sate long time astonished, 

Aread f adviBe. • Wdl to fare, farewell. 



XXVII. 5. — Whiehy &c.] By which. 
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As in great muse, ne word to creature spake. 
At last his solemn silence thus he brake, 
With doubtfull eyes fast fixed on his Guest ; 
" Redoubted Knight, that for myne only sake 
Thy life and honor late adventurest ; 
Let nought be hid Crom me, that ought to be exprest. 

XXX. 

" What meane these bloody vows and idle threats, 
Throwne out from womanish impatient mynd ? 
What hevens ? what altars ? what enraged heates. 
Here heaped up with termes of love unkynd. 
My conscience cleare with guilty bands would bynd ? 
High God be witnesse, that I guiltlesse ame ^ 
But if yourselfe, Sir Knight, ye faulty fynd, 
Or wrapped be in loves of former Dame, 
With cryme doe not it cover, but disclose tlie same.'* 

xxxr. 

To whom the Redcrosse Knight this answere sent ; 
" My Lord, my King ; be nought hereat dismayd. 
Till well ye wote ^ by grave inlendiment,* 
What Woman, and wherefore, doth me upbrayd 
With breach of love and loialty betrayd. 
It was in my mishaps, as hitherward 
I lately traveild, that unwares I strayd 
Out of my way, through perils straunge and hard ; 
That day should faile me ere I had them all declard. 

XXXII. 
" There did I find, or rather I was fownd 
Of this false Woman that Fidessa liight,^ 
Fidessa bight ^ the falsest Dame on gro^vnd, 
Most false Duessa, royall richly dight, 

> WoUf know. ' JrUendimentf understanding. 

' Hightf named 
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That easy was t' inveigle weaker sight : . 
Who by her wicked arts and wiely skill, 
Too false and strong for earthly, skill or might, 
Unwares me wrought unto her wicked will, 
And to my foe betrayd, when least 1 feared ill." 

XXXIII. 

Then stepped forth the goodly royall Mayd, 1 

And, on the ground herselfe prostrating low, 
With sober countenance thus to him sayd ; 
" O pardon me, my soveraine Lord, to show 
The secret treasons, which of late I know 
To have bene wrought by that false Sorceresse : 
Shee, onely she, it is, that earst ^ did throw 
This gentle Knight into so great distresse, 
That death him did awaite in daily wretchednesse. 

XXXIV. 

" And now it seemes, that she suborned hath * 

This crafty Messenger with letters vaine,^ 
To worke new woe and unprovided scatli,^ 
By breaking of the band betwixt us twaine ; ' 

Wherein she used hath the practicke paine * 
Of this false Footman, clokt with simplenesse, 
Whome if ye please for to discover plaine. 
Ye shall him Archimago find, I ghesse. 
The falsest man alive ; who tries, shall find no lesse/' 

XXXV. 

The King was greatly moved at her speach ; j 

And, all with suddem indignation fraight,^ j 

Bad on that Messenger rude hands to reach. | 

* Earst, before. * Vaine, idle. 

^ Unprovided scathj unforeseen mischief. 

* Practicke paine, practice and endeavor. * Fraight, filled. 






^' 
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Eftsoones the gard, which on his state did wait, 
Attacht that Faytor ^ false, and bound him strait : 
Who seeming sorely chaufied at his band, 
As chained beare whom cruell dogs doe bait, 
Witli ydle force did faine them to withstand ; 

And often semblaunce made to scape out of their hand. 

XXXVI. 
But they him layd full low in dungeon deepe. 
And bound him hand and foote with yron chains ; 
And with continual watch did warely keepe. 
Who then would thinke, that by his subtile drains 
He could escape fowle death or deadly pains ? 
Thus, when that Princes wrath was pacifide, 
He gan renew the late forbidden bains,^ 
And to the Knight his Daughter dear he tyde 

With sacred rites and vowes for ever to abyde. 

XXXVII. 
His owne two hands the holy knotts did knitt. 
That none but death for ever can divide ; 
His owne two hands, for such a tume most fitt, 
The housling^ fire did kindle and provide, 
And holy water thereon sprinckled wide ; 
At which the bushy teade ^ a groome did light, 
And sacred lamp in secret chamber hide. 
Where it should not be quenched day nor night, 
For feare of evil fates, but bumen ever bright. 

' Eftsoones, immediately. * HousHng, sacramental. 

' Faytor, evil-doer. ^ Teo/fUy torch. 

' Bains, bans. 



XXXVII. 6. — Bushy.] The torches burned at the marriages of the 
ancients were made of bunches of thorns, or of splitted pine, tied 
together. 
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XXXVIII. 

Then gan they sprinckle all the posts with wme, I 

And made great feast to solemnize that day: 'I * t 

They all perfumde with feflridncense divine, • j 

And precious odours fetcht from far away, / 

That all the house did sweat with great aray : 1 
And all the while sweete musicke did apply / 

Her curious skill the warbling notes to play, .*. 

To drive away the dull melancholy ; 
The whiles one sung a song of love and iollity. 

XXXIX. 

During the which there was an heavenly noise 
Heard sownd through all the pallace pleasantly, 
like as it had bene many an angels voice 
Singing before th' Etemall Maiesty, 
In their trinall triplicities on bye : 

Yett wist no creature whence that hevenly sweet ^- ' 

Proceeded, yet each one felt secretly 
Himselfe therfeby refte.of his sences meet, ^ 

And ravished with rare impression in his sprite. 

XXXIX. 5. — Tnnall triplicities.] Some of the Christian Fathers 
have considered that there were varions ranks and degrees among the 
angels in heaven. One of them divides them into three hierarchies, 
with various orders in each hierarchy : in the first are seraphim, cheru- 
him, and thrones ; in the second, dominions, mights, and powers ; in the 
third, principalities, archangels, and angels. Milton has an allusion to 
the same triple division — 

" the mighty regencies 

Of Seraphim, and Potentates, and Thrones j 

In their triple degrees.'* 

Par. Lost, book v. 750. 
Tasso also has 

" A Battel round of Squadrons three, they shew, 
And all by threes those Squadrons ranged were." 

Jer. Del., canto zviii. stanza 96. — Fairfaxes Trans. 
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XL. 

Great ioy was made that day of younj^ and old, ^ 
And solemne feast proclaymd throughout tlie land, i 
That tlieir exceeding Hierth may not be told : r- 
Suffice it heare by signes to understand ( 
The usuall ioyes at knitting of loves band. ^^ 
Thrise happy man the Knight himselfe did hold, C 
Possessed of his Ladies hart and hand ; ^~ 
And ever, when his eie did her behold, ^ 
His heart did seeme to melt in pleasures manifold, f. 

XLl. 
Her ioyous presence, and sweet company. 
In full content he there did long enioy ; - 
Ne wicked envy, ne vile gealosy, 
His deare delights were hable to annoy : 
Yet swimming in that sea of blisfull ioy. 
He nought forgott how he whilome had swome. 
In case he could that monstrous Beast destroy. 
Unto his Faery Queene backe to retoume ; 
The which he shortly did ; and Una left to moume. 

XLII. 
Now, strike your sailes, yee iolly mariners. 
For we be come unto a quiet rode. 
Where we must land some of our passengers. 
And light this weary vessell of her lode. 
Here she a while may make her safe abode. 
Till she repaired have her tackles spent, 
And wants supplide ; and dien againe abroad 
On the long voiage whereto she is bent : 
Well may she speede, and fairely finish her intent ! * 

* The connection between this first book of the Faerie Queene and 
the remainder of the poem is so slight that Hughes conjectures it to be 
a separate work of itself. We do not learn the particular enterprises 
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in which the Red-cross Knight engaged after his marriage with Una. 
He appears occasionally in the subsequent books, but only incidentally, 
and not as taking any part in the main action. Warton considers it a 
defect in the Faerie Queene that the adventures^ taken separately as 
the subject of each single book, have aot always a mutual dependence 
upon each other, and consequently do not properly contribute to con- 
stitute one legitimate poem. Skill in the construction of the story is 
certainly not a prominent merit of the poem; but, as Campbell remarks, 
with as much of beauty as truth, '* There is still a richness in his ma- 
terials, even where their coherence is loose and their disposition con- 
fused. The clouds of his allegory may seem to spread into shapeless 
forms, but they are still the clouds of a glowing atmosphere. Though 
his story grows desultory, the sweetness and grace of his manner still 
abide by him." — Essay oh £ko. Poetry, p. 107. 



THE SECOND BOOK 



OF 



THE FAERIE QUEENE 



coNTATiriira 



THE LEGEND OF SIR GUTON^ OR OF TEMPERAUNCK. 

JtClGHT well I wole,^ most mighty Soverame, 
That all this famous antique history 
Of some th' aboundance of an ydle braine 
Will iudged be, and painted forgery, 
Rather then matter of iust memory ; 
Sith ^ none that breatheth living aire doth know 
Where is tliat happy land of Faery, 
W^hich I so much doe vaunt, yet no where show ; 
But vouch antiquities, which no body can know. 

II. 
But let that man with better sence advize' 
That of tlie world least part to us is red * ; 
And daily how tlirough hardy enterprize 
Mcny great regions are discovered, 
Wliich to late age were never mentioned. 

^ Wote f know, ' j9<istze, bear in mind. 

' SUkf since. ^ Red, nuuie known. 

2-2* 
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Who ever heard of th' Indian Peru ? 
Or who in venturous vesseU measured 
The Amazon huge river, now found trew ? 
Or firuitfullest Vir^nia who did ever vew ? 

III. 
Tet all these were, when no man did them know. 
Yet have from wisest ages hidden beene ; 
And later times thinges more unknowne shall show. 
Why then should witlesse man so much misweene,^ 
That nothing is, but that which he hath seene ? 
What, if within the moones fayre shining spheare, 
What, if in eveiy other staire unseene 
Of other worldes he happily should heare ? 

He wonder would much more ; yet such to some appeaie. 

IV. 
Of Faery lond yet if he more inquyre, 
By certein signes, here sett in sondrie place, 
He may it fynd ; ne let him then admyre, 
But yield hb sence to bee too blunt and bace, 
That no'te ^ without an hound fine footing trace. 
And thou, O fayrest Princesse under sky. 
In this fayre mirrhour maist behold thy face, 
And thine owne realmes in lond of Faery, 

And in this antique ymage thy great auncestry. 

V. 

The which O ! pardon me thus to enfold 
In covert vele, and wrapt in shadowes light, 
That feeble eyes your glory may bdiold, 

' JGnoune^ misjudge. * J^o'te, knows not, contracted from ne woie. 



II. 6. -^ Who ever heard, &c.] That is, until the present a^. 
I V . 6. — Fayrest Princesse J] Queen Elizabeth. 
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Which eUs could not endure those beames bright, 
But would bee dazled with exceeding light. 
O ! pardon, and vouchsafe with patient eare 
The brave adventures of this Faery Knight, 
The good Sir Guyon, gratiously to heare ; 
In whom great rule of Temp'raunce goodly doth appeare. 
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CANTO I. 

Gnyon, by Archimage abusd, 

The Redcroese Knight awaytes ; 
Ffiides Mordant and Amavia slaine 

With Pleasures poisoned baytes. 

I. 
That conning Architect of cancred guyle, 
Whom Piinces late displeasuie lefi; in bands, 
For falsed letters, and suborned wyle ; 
Soone as the Redcrosse Knight he understands 
To beene departed out of Eden landes, 
To serve againe his Soveraine Elfin Queene : 
His artes he moves, and out of caytives handes ^ 
Himselfe he firees by secret meanes unseene ; 
I£s shackles emptie lefte, himselfe escaped cleene ; 

II. 
And forth he fares, full of malicious mynd, 
To worken mischiefe, and avenging woe, 
Whereever he that godly Knight may fynd. 
His onely ^ hart-sore and his onely ^ foe ; 
Sith ^ Una now he algates ^ must forgoe. 
Whom his victorious handes did earst * restore 

^ Caytives handesy hands of menials employed to keep him. 
• Ondyf greatest. * AlgtUes, entirely. 

' SUky since. * Earst, before. 



1. 1. — That canning ArchiteetJ] This is Archimago, who plays so 
important a part in the first book, and who, at its close, was left in 
prison. 
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To native crowne and kingdom late ygoe ^ ; 

Where she enioyes sure peace for evermore, 

As wetherbeaten ship arryv'd on happie shore. 

III. 
Him therefore now the obiect of his spight 
And deadly food^ he makes : him to offend 
By forged treason, or by open fight, 
He seekes, of all his drifte the aymed end : 
Thereto his subtfle engins he does bend. 
His practick witt and his fayre fyled tonge. 
With thousand other sleightes ; for well he kend ' 
His credit now in doubtfuU ballaunce hong : 
For hardly could bee hurt, who was already stong. 

IV. 
Still, as he went, he craftie stales ^ did lay, 
With cuiming traynes him to entrap unwares. 
And privy spyals ^ plast in all his way, 
To weete * what course he takes, and how he fares ; 
To ketch him at a vauntage in his snares. 
But now so wise and wary was the Knight 
By tryall of his former harmes and cares. 
That he descryde, and shonned still, his slight : 
The fch, that once was caught, new bayt wil hardly byte. 

V, 

Nath'lesse th' Enchaunter would not spare his payne, 
In hope to win occasion to his will ; 
Which when he long awaited had in vayne, 

^ Late ygoe, lately. ^ StaleSy baits, deyicee. 

* Food, feud. * Spyals, spies. 

' Kend, knew. • Weete, know. 



III. 9. — For hardly could, &c.] As the knight had been already 
injured by him, he would be on his guard, and make it more difficult 
to do him any hurt a second time. 



i 
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He chaungd his mynd fiom one to other ill : 
For to all good he enimy was still. 
Upon the way him fortuned to meete, 
Fayre marching underneath a shady hill, 
A goodly Knight, all arrad in hamesse meete, 
That from his head no place appeared to his feete. 

VI. 
IBs carriage was fall comely and upright ; 
His countenance demure and temperate ; 
But yett so steme and terrible in sight, 
That cheard his fiiendes, and did his faes amate ^ : 
He was an Elfin borne, of noble state 
And mickle worship in his native land ; 
Well could he tourney, and in lists debate. 
And knighthood tooke of good Sir Huons hand, 
When with king Oberon he came to Fary land. 

VII. 
Him als ^ accompanyd upon the way 
A comely Palmer, clad in black attyre. 
Of rypest yeares, and heares all hoarie gray. 
That with a staffe his feeble steps did stire,^ 

* AmaU, daunt. « Als, also. ' Stire, support. 



VI. 8. — Sir Huons hand.] This is Sir Huon of Bourdeauz, the hero 
of one of the romances of chivalry, bearing his name. He is repre- 
sented as having been a great favorite of Oberon, the Fairy Kin^. 
See the abstract of this romance in Dunlop's History of Fiction. The 
adventures of Sir Huon form the subject of Wieland's beautiful poem 
of Oberon, known to the English reader by Mr. Sotheby's translation. 

VII. 2. — A comely Palmer. 1 Upton conjectures that Sir Guyon 
represents the Earl of Essex, and the " comely Palmer," Dr. Whitgift, 
Spenser's tutor. As to the latter, it is as difficult to disprove as to ^ 
prove J but the " demure and temperate " Guyon can hardly find his 
prototype in the fervid and impetuous Essex; The Palmer is a type 
of reason or reflection. 
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Least his long way his aged limbes should tire : 
And, if by lookes one may the mind aread, 
He seemd to be a sage and sober syre ; 
And ever with slow pace the Knight did lead, 
Who taught his trampling steed with equall steps to tread. 

VIII. 
Such whenas Archimago them did view, 
He weened ^ well to worke some uncouth wyle : 
Eftsoones,^ untwisting his deceiptlull clew, 
He gan to weave a web of wicked guyle ; 
And, with faire countenance and flattring style 
To them approching, thus the Knight bespake ; 
" Fayre sonne of Mars, that seeke with warlike spoyle, 
And great atchiev'ments, great yourselfe to make. 
Vouchsafe to stay your steed for humble misers ^ sake." 

IX. 
He stayd his steed for humble misers ^ sake, 
And badd tell on the tenor of his playnt : 
Who feigning then in every limb to quake 
Through inward feare, and seeming pale and faynt, 
With piteous mone his percing speach gan paynt ; 
" Deare Lady ! how shall I declare thy cace. 
Whom late I left in languorous "* constraynt ? 
Would God ! thyselfe now present were in place 
To tell this rueiull tale : Thy sight could win thee grace : 

X. 

" Or rather would, O ! would it so had chaunsl. 
That you, most noble Sir, had present beene 

' Weenedy determined. ' Miser, wretched person. 

' EftsooneSj immediately. ^ Languorous, sad. 



Vin 3. — Eftsoones^ wntioisdng, &c.] Abandoning his former plan 
of treachery, he began to form a new one against Sir Guyon. 



,1 
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When that lewd rybauld, with vyle lust advaunst,^ 
Laid first his filthie hands on Virgin cleene,^ 
To spoyle her dainty corps,^ so faire and sheene* 
As on the earth, great mother of us all, 
With living eye more fayre was never seene 
Of Chastity and honour virginall : 
Whnes, ye heavens, whom she in vaine to helpe did call ! 

XI. 
" How may it be," sayd then the Knight halfe wroth, 
" That Knight should knighthood ever so have shent ^ ? " 
" None but that saw," quoth he, " would weene for troth,* 
How shamefully that M ayd he did torment ; 
Her looser golden lockes he rudely rent, 
And drew her on the ground ; and his sharpe sword 
Against her. snowy brest he fiercely bent. 
And threatned death with many a bloodie word ; 
Tounge hates to tell the rest that eye to see abhord." 

XII. 
Therewith amoved from his sober mood, 
" And lives he yet," said he, " that wrought this act ? 
And doen the heavens afford him vitall food ? " 
" He lives," quoth he, " and boasteth of the fact, 
Ne yet hath any Knight his courage crackt." 
" Where may that treachour "^ then," sayd he, " be found. 
Or by what meanes may I his footing tract ? " 
" That shall I shew," said he, " as sure as hound 
The stricken deare doth chaleng ® by the bleeding wound." 

XIII. 
He stayd not lenger talke, but with fierce yre 

1 Advataist, impelled. ^ Shemt, disgraced. 

• Cleenej pure. • Weene for troth, take for tmth. 
' Corps, body. ' TrecLckour, traitor. 

* Sheene, bright. ^ Chaleng, distinguish. 
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And zealous haste away i$ quickly gone 
To seeke that Knight, where him that crafty Squyro 
Supposd to be. They do airive anone 
Where sate a gentle Lady all alone, 
With garm^ats rent, and heare discheyeled, 
Wringing her handes, and making piteous mone : 
Her swollen eyes were much disfigured. 
And her faire face with teares was fowly blubbered. 

XIV, 
The Knight, approchiog nigh, thus to her said ; 
" Faire Lady, through fowle sorrow ill bedight,^ 
Great pitty is to see you thus dismayd. 
And marre the blossom of your beauty bright : 
Forthy ® appease your griefe and heavy plight, 
And tell die cause of your conceived pa3me ; 
For, if he live that hath you doen despight. 
He £Jiall you doe dew reccmipence agayne, 

Or els his wrong with greater puissaunce maintaine." 

XV. 
Which when she heard, as ^ in despightfidl * wise 
She wil&lly her sorrow did augment^ 
And of&ed hope of comfort did despbe; 
Hex golden lockes most cruelly she rent, 
And scratcht her &ce with ghasdy dreriment^; 
Ne would she speake, ne see, ne yet be scene. 
But hid her visage, and her head downe bent, 
Either for grievous shame, or for great teene,' 

As if her hart with sorrow had transfixed be^e : 

^ Bedight, dressed or adorned. * DespightfuUf angiy. 

' Fofihyy therefow. * Drerimtnt, sorrow.- 

* ^, as if. • TVffiK, gjrief. 



Xin. 6. — A geaUe Lady^ &».] This is Duessa, who reapjpeimi fiom 
book I. canto VIU. 

VOL. I. 23 
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XVI. 

Tai her that Squyre bespake ; " Madame, my liefe,* 
For Gods deare love be not so wSiuU bent. 
But doe vouchsafe now to receive reliefe, 
The which good fortune doth to you present. 
For what bootes it to weepe and to wayment ^ ^ 
When ill is chaunst, but doth the ill increase, 
And the weake minde with double woe torment ? " 
When she her Squyre heard speake, she gan appease 
Her voluntarie paine, and feele some secret ease. 

XVII. 
E^flsoone 3 she said ; " Ah ! gentle trustie Squyre, 
What comfort can I, wofuU wretch, conceave ! 
Or why should ever I henceforth desyre 
To see faire heavens face, and life not leave, 
Sith * that false Traytour did my honour reave * ? " 
" False traytour certes," saide the Faerie Knight, 
" I read^ the man, that ever would deceave 
A gentle Lady, or her wrong through might : 
Death were too little paine for such a fowle despight.^ 

XVIII. 
" But now, fayre Lady, comfort to you make, 
And read ® who hath ye wrought this shamefiill plight, 
That short revenge the man may overtake, 
Whereso he be, and soone upon him light." 
" Certes," said she, " I wote not how he bight,® 
But under him a gray steede he did wield. 
Whose sides with dajded circles weren dight® ; 



^ Lteftf, dear. ' Read, declare. 

' WayfiieTay lament. ^ Despight, injury. 

' Eftsoonej immediately. ' Bightf was named. 

^ <S^, since. ' Weren diglUf were maxked. 



* ReabBf take away. 
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Upright he rode, and in his silver shield 
He bore a Bloodie Crosse, that quartred all the field." 

XIX. 
*' Now by my head," saide Guycm, " much I muse,* 
How that same Knight should doe so ibwle amis, 
Or ever gentle Damzell so abuse : 
For may I boldly say, he surely is 
A right good Knight, and trew of word ywis* : 
I present was, and can it witnesse well, 
Wh^i aimes he swore, and streight did enterpris^ 
Th' Adventure of the Elrrant Damozell ; 
In which he hath great glory wonne, as I heare tell. 

XX. 

" Nathlesse he shortly shall againe be tryde, 
And fairely quit him of th' imputed Uame ; 
Els, be ye sure, he dearely shall abyde, 
Or make you good amendment for the same : 
All wrongs have mendes, but no amendes of shame. 
Now therefore. Lady, rise out of your paine, 
And see the salving of your blotted name." 
Full loth she seemd thereto, but yet did faine ; 
For she was mly glad her purpose so to gaine. 

XXI. 
Her purpose was not such as she did faine, 
Ne yet her person such as it was seene ; 
But under simple shew, and semblant ^ plaine, 

' Muse, wonder. * Enterpris, undertake. 

' YwiSf surely. ^ Semblant, outward appearance. 

XVIII. 9. — He bore a Bloodie Crosse, &c.] This is the descriptioii 
of the Red-cross Knight, the hero of the preceding book. 

XIX. 8. — Errant Damozell,'] Una. Gujon says that he was pres- 
ent at the court of the Faerie Queene when the Red-croM Knight 
had this adventure assigned to him. 
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Luikt false Duessa secretly unseene. 
As a chaste Virgin that had wronged be^e ; 
So had false Archimago her disguysd, 
To cloke her guile with sorrow and sad teene*: 
And eke himselfe had craftily devisd 
To.be her Squire, and do her service wdl aguisd.* 

XXU. 
Her, late forlome and naked, he had found 
Where she did wander in wadte wildemesse, 
Luridng in rockes and caves far under ground, 
And with greene mosse covering her nakednesse 
To hide her shame and loathly filthinesse, 
Sith ^ her Prince Arthur of proud ornaments 
And borrowd beauty spoyld : her natheless 
Th' Enchaunter 6nding fit for his mtents 
Did thus revest,* and deckt with dew habiliments. 

xxm. 

Fot all he did was to deceive good Knights, 
And draw them fix)m pursuit of praise and fame 
To slug * in slouth and sensuall delights, 
And end their dales with irrenowmed ® shame, 
And now exceeding griefe him overcame. 
To see the Redcrosse thus advaunced hye ; 
Therefore this craftie engine he did j&ame, 
Agdnst his praise to stirre up enmitye 
Of such, as vertues like mote unto lum aUye. 

XXIV. 
So now he Guyon guydes an uncouth way 
Through woods and mountaines, till they came at last 
Into a pleasant dale that lowly lay 

* Teoie, grieff. * Revest, leclotfae. 

** Jlguisd, accoiitzed. * Slug, live idly. 

' SUh, since. ' Jrrenawmedf ingloriooi. 
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Betwixt two hils, whose high heads, overpl^ 
The valley did with coole shade overcast ; 
Through midst thereof a little river rold, 
Bjr which there sate a Knight with helme unlaste, 
Himsdfe refreshing with the liquid cold. 
After his travell loag andiabours mani&ld. 

xxy. 

^'Lo! yonder he," jcryde Axchimage alowd, 
^ That wrought the shamefiill fact which I did shew ; 
And now he doth bimselfe in secret shrewd. 
To fly the vengeaunce for hi$ outrage dew ; 
lSk^% v^m& ; for ye shall dearely do him rew ^ : 
(So* God ye speed and send you good successe!) 
Which we far off will here abide to vew." 
So they him left inflam'd with wrathililnesse^ 
That streight agaiost that Kni^t his speare he did addiesse. 

XXVI. 
Who, s^f^g him from far so fierce to pricke, 
His warlike arm^ about him gan embrace. 
And in the rest hi? ready speare did sticke ; 
Tl^),? wheoas still he saw him towards pace, 
He gan rencounter him in equall race. 
They bene ymett,* both ready to aflSrap,^ 
When suddeioly that Warriour gan abac^ 

* Do kim reip, make him repent. ^ Beau ynuU^ wovld hKy^jPOfBfL 

* So, providecL *^ffrap,eii(iQ\iaV&x. 

* 7%o, then. 



XXVI. 7.— That Warrumr.] Sir Gnyon. 

XXVI. 7. — That Warriour gan abace.'] The stranger knight was 
the Red:cross Knight, whom Sir Gnyon, induced hy the falsehood of 
Duessa, resolved to attack, though he knew him; hut the sight of 
the cross upon his shield makes him change his purpose. This con- 
duct is characteristic of one who represents self-government. The 
Red-croM Knight does not know his foe till he speaks. 

23* 
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His threatned speare, as If some new mishap 
Had him betide, or hidden danger did entrap; 

XXVII. 
And cryde, " Mercie, Sir Knight ! and mercie, Lord, 
For mine offence and heedelesse hardiment, 
That had ahnost committed crime abhord, 
And .with reprochfuU shame mine honour shent,^ 
Whiles cursed Steele against that Badge I bent> 
The sacred Badge of my Redeemers death, 
Which on your shield is set for ornament ! " 
But his fierce foe his steed could stay uneath,^ 
Who prickt with courage kene, did cruell battell breath.- 

XXVIII. 
But, when he heard him speake, streight way he knew 
HGs errour; and, himselfe inclynmg, sayd; 
" Ah ! deare Sir Guyon, well becommeth you, 
But me behoveth rather to upbrayd. 
Whose hastie hand so far from reason strayd. 
That almost it did haynous violence 
On that fayre ymage of that heavenly M ayd, 
That decks and armes your shield with faire defence : 
Your court'sie takes on you anothers dew ojfiFence/* 

XXIX. 

So beene they both atone,^ and doen upreare 

Tlieir bevers bright each other for to greet ; 

Goodly comportaunce * each to other beare. 

And entertaine themselves with court'sies meet. 

Then said the Redcrosse Knight ; " Now mote I weet,* 

Sir Guyon, why with so fierce saliaunce,^ 

> Shent, stained. * Comporiaunee, behayior. 

• Vneaikf scarcely. * Wtet, learn. 

* Mon^^ aie reconciled. * SaUaunce, assault. 
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And feQ intent, ye did at earst ^ me meet ; 
For, sith^ I know your goodly gouvemaunce, 
Great cause, I weene, you guided, or some uncouth' 
chaunce." 

XXX, 

" Certes," said he, " well mote I shame to tell 
The fond encheasou ^ that me hether led. 
A ialse infamous Faitour ^ late befell 
Me for tQ.meet, that seemed ill bested,® 
And playnd of grievous" outrage, which he red ' 
A Knight had wrought against a Lady g^t ® ; 
Which to avenge, he to this place me led. 
Where you he made the marke of his intent, 
And now is fled : foule shame him follow wher he went ! " 

XXXI. 

So can he tume his earnest unto game. 
Through goodly handling and wise temperaunce. 
By this his aged Guide in presence came ; 
Who, soone as on that Knight his eye did glaunce, 
Eftsoones ® of him had p«fect cognizaunce,^^ 
Sith ^ him in Faery court he late avizd ^^ ; 
And said ; " Fayre sonne, God give you happy chaunce, 
And that? deare Crosse uppon your shield devizd, 
^ Wherewith above all Knights ye goodly seeme aguizd ^^ ! 

XXXII. 

" loy may you have, and everlasting &me. 
Of late most hard atchiev'ment by you donne, 

> EoTsit, lately. ' Rtdy declared. 

* SUhf since. * Oent^ accomplished. 

' Uncouth^ strange. * Eftsoones, immediately. 

^ Fond encheasoUf foolish occasion. >^ Cogmzaunce^ recollection. 

• False FaitouTf deceiver. " Avizd, saw. 

' IZI bestedy in bad plight >* Agtdxd, adorned. 
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For which ^udied is your glcmous name 
In heavenly regesters above the sunne, 
Whiere you a Saint with Saints your seat have wimne ! 
But wretched we, "wh&ce ye have left your maike. 
Must now anew begin like race to ronne. 
God guide thee, Guyon, well to end thy waike,* 
And to the wished hstVen bring thy weary barke ! ^* 

'* Palmer," him answered the Redcrosse Knight, 
<< His be tile pi^aise, that tins atchiev'm^it wrou^t. 
Who mi^dcmy hand the organ of His tnight I 
More th«i goodwill to me attribute nought ; 
For all I did, I did but as I ought. 
fiiA yoiH, faire Sir, whose pageant next ensewes, 
Well mote yee thee,^ as well can wish your thought. 
That home ye may report thrise happy newes ! 
For well ye worthy bene for worth and g^itle thewes.^ ^ 

XXXIV. 
So courteous cong6 ^ both did give and take. 
With right hands plighted, pledges of good will. 
Then Guyon forward gan his voyage make 
With hi^lacke Palmer, that him guided still : 
Still he him guided ov^ dale and hill, * 

And with his steady staffe did pomt his way ; 
His race with reason, and with words his will, 
From fowle intemperaunce he oile did stay. 
And suffied not in wrath his hasty steps to stray 

^ Warke, work. ' TheweSf accomplishmenti. 

' 7%My prosper. * Congi, leave. 

rXXXIII. 6. — Whose pageant next ensewesj] At the court of the 
Faerie Queene the first adventure had been assigned to the Red-croflse 
Knight, and the second, to Sir Guyon. See the author's letter pie- 
fixed to the Faerie Queene. Pageant here means adoeiUitre. 
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XXXV. 

In this faire wize they traveild long yfere,* 
Through many hard assay es^ which did betide ; 
Of which he honour still away did beare. 
And spred his glory through all countryes wide. 
At last, as chaunst them by a forest side 
To passe, for succour fiom the scorching ray, ^ 

They heard a ruefull voice, that deamly ^ cride 
With percing'shriekes and many a doleflill lay ; 
Which to attend, awhile their forward steps they stay. 

XXXVI. 

" But if that carelesse hevens," quoth she, " despise 
The doome of iust revenge, and take delight 
To see sad pageaunts ^ of mens miseries, 
As bownd by them to live in lives despight ; 

' Yet can they not wame Death fiom wretched wight. 
Come, then ; come soone ; come, sweetest Death, to me, 
And take away this long lent ^ loathed light : 
Sharpe be thy wounds, but sweet the medicines be, 

That long captived soules fix)m weaiy thrald(Hne fi:ee. 

XXXVII. 
'^ But thou, sweete Babe, whom fiowning fioward^ $Ue 
Hath made sad witnesse of thy fathers fall, 
Sith "^ beven thee deignes to hold in living state, 
Long maist thou live, and better thrive withaU 

Then to thy lucklesse parents did befall ! 

« 

* Yfere, together. • Lent, alow or tedious. 

' Assayes, adventures. ' Frawardj pei;Yer8e. 

' Deamly, moomfnUy. ' f^th, since. 
4 Pageau-nts, exhibitions. 



XXXVI. A.-^BmmA by them to live m lives detpigkt.'} Compelled 
liy them to liye',.iA spite of a wish not to live. 
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live thou ! and to thy mother dead attest, 
That cleare she dide from blemish criminaD : 
Thy litle hands embrewd in bleeding brest, 
Loe ! I for pledges leave ! So give me leave to rest ! '' 

XXXVIII. 
With that a deadly shrieke she forth did throw 
That through the wood re-echoed againe ; 
And after gave a grone so deepe and low 
That seemd her tender hart was rent in twaine, 
Or thrild with point of thorough-piercing paine : 
As gentle hynd, whose sides with cruell Steele 
Through launched, forth her bleeding life does raine, 
Whiles the sad pang approching shee does feele, 
Braies ^ out her latest breath, and up her eies doth seele. 

XXXIX. 

Which when that Warriour heard, dismounting straict 
From his tall steed, he rusht mto the thick,^ 
And soone arrived where that sad Pourtraict ^ 
Of death and dolour lay, halfe dead, halfe quick ; 
In whose white alabaster brest did stick 
A cruell knife that made a griesly wownd. 
From which forth gusht a stream of gore-blood thick^ 
That all her goodly garments staind arownd, 
And into a deepe sanguine dide the grassy grownd. 

XL. 
PitifiiU spectacle of deadly smart. 
Beside a bubling fountaine low she lay, 
Which shee increased with her bleeding hart. 
And the cleane waves with purple gore did ray * : 
Ab ^ in her lap a lovely Babe did play 

* BraUs, breathes. ^ Ray, stain. 

> Thick, thicket. * Alt, also. 

' *Pourtraietf image. 
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His cruell sport, in stead of sorrow dew ; 
For m her stresuning blood be did embay ^ 
His litis hands, and tender ioints embrew : 
I^tifiill spectacle, as ever eie did vew ! 

XLI. 
Besides them both, upon the sofled gras 
The dead corse of an armed Knight was spred, 
Whose armour all with blood besprincled was ; 
His ruddy lips did smyle, and rosy red 
Did paint his chearefiill cheekes, yett bemg ded ; 
Seemd to have beene a goodly personage, 
Now in his freshest flowre of lustyhed,^ 
Fitt to inlSame faire Lady with loves rage. 
But that fiers £ite did crop the blossome of his age. 

XLII. 
Whom when the good Sir Guyon did behold. 
His hart gan wexe as starke as marble stone, 
And his fresh blood did frieze with fearefiill cold, 
That all his sences seemd berefte attone ^ : 
At last his mighty ghost ^ gan deepe to grone. 
As lion, grudging m his great disdaine, 
Moumes inwardly, and makes to himselfe mone ; 
Tn ruth and fraile afiection did constraine 
His stout courage to stoupe, and shew his inward paine. 

XLIII. 
Out of her gored wound the cruell steel 
He lightly snatcht, and did the floodgate stop 
With his faire garment : then gan sofUy feel 

' Ernbay, bathe. ^ Attone^ together. 

' Lustyhedf youth. * Ohosty soul. 



XLU. 6. — Grudging in his great disdaine^'] i. e. to complain out- 
wardly or audibly. 
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Her feeble pnulse, to prore if aoy drop 
Of living blood yet in her veynes did hop : 
Which when he felt to move, he hoped feire 
To call backe life to her forsaken shop : 
So well he did her deadly wounds repaire, 
That at the last shee gan to breath out living aiie. 

XLAV. 
Which be perceiving, greatly gan reioice^ 
And goodly counsell, that for wounded hart 
Is meetest med'cine, tempred with sweete voice;; 
" Ay rae ! deare Lady, which the ymage art 
Of rueiiill pitty and impatient smart, 
What direfidl chaunce armd with avenging fate, 
Or cursed hand, hath plaid this cruell part, 
Thus fowle to hasten your untimely date ? 
Speake, O dear Lady, speake ; help never comes too 'late '' 

XLV. 
Therewith her dim eie-lids she up gan reare, 
On which the drery Death did sitt as sad ^ 
As lump of lead, and made datke clouds appeate : 
But when as him, all in bright armour, clad, 
Befc»e her standing she espied had, 
As one out of a deadly dreame affiight, 
She weakely started, yet she nothing drad ^ : 
Streight downe againe herselfe in great despight' 
She groveling threw to ground, as hating life and ligjht 

XLVI. 
The gentle Knight her soone with carefull paine 
Upliited light, and softly did uphold : 
Thrise he her reard, and thrise she sunck againe. 
Till he his armes about her sides gan ibid, 

* Sod, heavy. ' Drad^ feaxed, * Despigh$^,gpei, 
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And to her said ; " Yet, if the stony cold 
Have not all seized on your frozen hart, 
Let one woi'd fall that may your grief unfold, 
And tell tlie secrete of your mortall smart : 
He oft finds present helpe, who does his griefe impart." 

XLVll. 
Then, casting up a deadly looke, fiill low 
She sigh't fit>m bottome of her wounded brest; 
And, after many bitter throbs did throw, 
With lips fiill pale and foltring tong opprest. 
These words she breathed forth fhxn riven chest ; 
" Leave, ah ! leave off, whatever wight thou bee, 
To lett ^ a weary wretch fix)m her dew rest. 
And trouble dying soules tranquilitee ; 
Take not away now got, which none would give to me." 

XLVIII. 
" Ah ! far be it," said he, " deare Dame, fix) mee, 
To hinder soule fix)m her desired rest. 
Or hold sad life in long captivitee : 
For, all I seeke, is but to have redrest 
The bitter pangs that doth your heart infest. 
Tell then, O Lady, tell what fatall pride ^ 
Hath with so huge misfortune you opprest ; 
That I may cast ^ to compas your reliefe. 
Or die with you in sorrow, and partake your griefe." 

XLIX. 
With feeble hands then stretched forth on hye. 
As heven accusing guilty of her death. 
And with dry drops congealed in her eye, 

> Lettf hinder. * Priefe, event. " Cast, consider. 



XLVII. 9. — Take not, &c.] Take not away that wiuch I have now 
got; that is, death. 
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In these sad wordes she spent her utmost breath ; 
" Heare then, O man, the sorrowes that imeath ^ 
My tong can tell, so far all sence they pas ! 
Loe ! this dead corpse, that lies here underneath, 
The gentlest Knight, that ever on greene gras [was : 

Gay steed with spurs did pricke, the good Sir Mordant 

L. 

" Was, (ay the while, that he is not so now !) 
My Lord, my Love, my deare Lord, my deare Love, 
So long as hevens iust with equall brow 
Vouchsafed to behold us from above. 
One day, when him high corage did emmove, 
(As wont ye Knightes to seeke adventures wilde,) 
He pricked forth his puissaunt force to prove, 
Me then he left enwombed of this childe. 
This luckles childe, whom thus ye see with blood de61d. 

LI. 
" Him fortuned (hard fortune ye may ghesse !) 
To come, where vile Acrasia does wonne ^ ; 
Acrasia, a fklse Enchaunteresse, 
That many errant Knightes have fowle fordonne ^ ; 
Within a wandring Island, that doth ronne 
And stray in perilous gulfe, her dwelling is : 
Fayre Sir, if ever there ye traveU, shonne 
The cursed land where many wend * amis. 
And know it by the name ; it hight * the Bowre of Bits. 

Lll. 
" Her blis is all in pleasure, and delight, 

* Uneatk, scarcely. < Wend, go. 

' Wonne, dwell. * Hight, is called. 

• Fordonne, ruined. 



LI. 2. — Acrasia.'] This is a Greek word, and means intemperance 
or incontinence. 
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Wherewith she makes her lovers dronken mad ; 
And then with words, and weedes, of wondrous might, 
On them she workes her will to uses bad : 
My liefest ^ Lord she thus beguiled had ; 
For he was flesh : (all flesh doth frayltie breed !) 
Whom when I heard to beene so ill bestad,^ 
(Weake wretch) I wrapt myselfe in palmers weed, 
And cast ^ to seek him forth through danger and great dreed. 

LIII. 
" Now had fayre Cynthia by even toumes 
Full measured three quarters of her yeare. 
And thrice three t3rmes had fild her crooked homes, 
Whenas my wombe her burdein would forbeare,^ 
And bade me call Lucina to me neare. 
Lucina came : a manchild forth I brought : 
The woods, the nymphes, my bowres, my midwives, 

weare: 
Hard help at need ! So deare thee. Babe, I bought ; 
Yet nought too dear I deemd, while so my deare I sought. 

LIV. 
'^ Him so I sought; and so at last I fownd. 
Where him that Witch had thralled to her will. 
In chaines of lust and lewde desyres ybownd. 
And so transformed fiom his former skDl, 
That me he.knew not, nether his owne ill ; 
Till, through wise handling and faire govemaunce 
I him recured * to a better will. 
Purged fiom drugs ^ of fowle intempraunce : 
Then meanes I gan devise for his deliveraunce. 

* lAefesty dearest. ^ Forbeare, not beax any longer. 

* Bestad, situated. * Recuredf restored. 

* Castf resoWed. * J^^^'i dregs. 
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'* Which when the vile Ehchaunteresse perceived, 
How tliat my lord from her I would reprive, 
With cup thus charmd him parting she deceivd ; 
* Sad Verse, give death to him that deatli does give, 
And losse of love to her that loves to live, 
So soooe as Bacchus with the Nymphe does lincke! * 
So parted we, and on our ioumey drive ; 
Till, coming to this well, he stoupt to drincke : 
The charme fulfild, dead suddeinly he downe did sincke. 

LVI. 
" Which when I, wretch " — Not one word mwe she sayd. 
But breaking off the end for want of breath. 
And slyding soft, as downe to sleepe her layd, 
And ended all her woe in quiet death. 
That seeing, good Sir Guyon could uneath ^ 
From teares abstayne ; for griefe his hart did grate,^ 
And from so heavie sight his head did wi'eath,^ 

^ ITneotAy-Bcarcely. ' Gro^e, sorrow. ^ ^reotftytam. 



LV . 4. — Sad Verse, &<$.] The Enchantress gives him a cup con- 
taining wine, repeating a spell at the same time, — 

" Sad Verse ; [or fatal spell,] give death to him that death does give/* 

(that is, to the knight whose valor is fatal to his foes,) 

" And losse of love to her that loves to live/' 

I would suggest a transposition of these last words, so that the line 
■hall read 

*■ Loss of love to her that lives to love,' 

that is, to Amavia, whose heart is so entirely occupied with love fox 
her husband. Perhaps, however, Spenser intends a poor pun on 
Amavia's name — qui aime la vie. 

LV. 6. — So soone as Bacchus, &c.] So soon as this wine shall be 
mixed with water. In the fate of Sir Mordant, Spenser warns against 
the evils of intemperance in drink, and, in the peculiar manner of his 
death, perhaps alludes to the dangerous consequences to the healtH 
which are supposed to ensue upon an abrupt abandonment of intern* 
perate habits. 
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Accusing fortune, and too cruell fiite^ 
Which plonged had faire Lady in so wretched state. 

LVU. 
Then, turning to his Palma*, said ; " Old syre. 
Behold the 3rmage of mortalitie, 
And feeble nature cloth'd with fleshly tyre ^ ! 
When ragbg Passion widi fierce tyranny 
Robs Reason of her dew regalitie, 
And makes it sen'^aunt to her basest part ; . 
The strong it weakens with infirmitie, 
And -with bold iiine armes the weakest hart : 
The strong tluoogh pleasure soonest ialles, the weake 



yf 



through smart* 

LVIII. 
"But Temperaimce," said he, "with golden squire* 
Betwixt them both can measure out a meane ; 
Nether to melt in pleasures whott ^ desyre, 
Kor fiye in hartlesse griefe and doleiull tene * : 
Thrise happy man, who fares them both atweene 1 
But sith * this wretched woman overcome 
Of anguish, rather then of crime, hath bene, 
Reserve her cause to her etemall doome ; 
And, in the meane,® vouchsafe her honorable toombe." 

LIX. 
" Palmer," quoth he, " death is an equall doome 
To good and bad, the common In of rest ; 

* TyrCf dress. * Tene, sorrow. 

' Squire, square or rule. ' SUh, since. 

' WhoU, hot. ^ In the meane, meanwhile. 



LVIII. 4. — Frye.l This does not seem to be the word required 
here, to oppose the sentiment in the former line. 
LVIII. 5. — Fares them bath atweene.] Goes between them both. 

24* 
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But after death the tryall is to come, 
When best shall bee to them that lived best : 
But both alike, when death hath both supprest, 
Rdigious reverence doth burial teene ^ ; 
Which whoso wants, wants so much of his rest : 
For all so great shame after death I weene, 
As selfe to dyen bad, unburied bad to beene. 

LX. 

So both agree their bodies to engrave^ : 
The great earthes wombe they open to the sky, 
And with sad cypresse seemely it embrave' ; 
Then, covering with a clod their closed eye, 
They lay therein their corses tenderly. 
And bid them sleepe in everlasting peace. 
But, ere they did their utmost obsequy. 
Sir Guyon more affection to increace, 
Bynempt * a sacred vow, which none should ay releace. 

LXI. 
The dead Knights sword out of his sheath he drew. 
With which he cutt a lock of all their heare, 
Which medling^ with their blood and earth he threw 
Into the grave, and gan devoutly sweare ; 
" Such and such evil God on Guyon reare, 
And worse and worse, young Orphane, be thy payne, 
If I, or thou, dew vengeaunce doe forbeare. 
Till guiltie blood her guerdon doe obtayne ! " — 
So, shedding many teares, they closd the earth agayne. 

* Teene J afford. * Bynempt ^ pronounced. 

• Engravej bury. * Medlmg, mingling. 
' .ETm^ave, adorn. 



LIX. 8. — For aUf &c.] For I think it as great a calamity to remain 
after death dishonorably unburied, as to die dishonorably. 
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CANTO II. 

Babes bloody handes may not be clensd. 

The Face of Golden Meane : 
Her sisters, Two Extremities, 

Sttive her to banish cleane. 

1. , 
Thus when Sir Guyon with his faithiiill Guyde 
Had with dew rites and dolorous lament 
The end of their sad tragedie uptyde,^ 
The litle Bahe up in his armes he hent ^ ; 
Who with sweet pleasaunce, and bold blandishment^ 
Gan smyle on them, that rather ought to weepe, 
As carelesse of his woe, or innocent 
Of that was doen ; that ruth ^ emperced deepe [steepe : 
In that Knightes hart, and wordes with bitter teares did 

II. 

" Ah ! lucklesse Babe, borne under cruell starre, 
And in dead parents balefull ashes bred, 
Full little weenest thou what sorrowes are 
Left thee for porcion of thy livelyhed ; 
Poore Orphane ! m the wide world scattered. 
As budding braunch rent fiom the native tree, 
And throwen forth, till it be withered ! 
Such is the state of men ! Thus enter we 
Into this life with woe, and end with miseree ! '' 

* C^tu2e, accomplished. ' Hent, took. ^ AtdA, pity. 
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III. 
Then, soft himselfe inclyning on his knee 
Downe to that well, did in the water weene ^ 
(So love does loath disdainefuU nicitee) 
His guiltie handes finn bloody gore to cleene : 
He washt them oft and oft, yet nought they beene 
For all his washing cleaner : Still he strove ; 
Yet still the litle hands were bloody seene : 
The which him into great amaz'ment drove, 

And into diverse doubt his wavering wonder clove. 

IV. 
He wist not whether blott of fowle offence 
Might not be purgd with water nor with bath ; 
Or that High God, in lieu of innocence, 
Imprinted had tbat token of His wrath. 
To shew how sore bloodguiltinesse He hat'th ; 
Or that the charme and veneme, which they dronck^ 
Their blood with secret filth infected hath. 
Being difiused through the senceless tronck 

That, through the great contagion^ direful deadly stonck. 

V. 

Whom thus at gazfe the Palmer gan to bord^ 
With goodly reason, and thus fayre bespake ; 
" Ye bene right hard amated,^ gratious Lord, 

> Weene, propose or attempt. ' Bardf addrew. 

' .AmaUdy perplexed. 



III. 3.-80 lave, &c.] "Ilntire affection hateth nicer hands."— 
Book I. canto VIII. stanza XL. 

III. 4. — His guUlie handes^ &c.] GuUtie is perhaps a mistake for 
gmldesse; or it may mean ^< guilty/' as wearing the stain or hue <xf 
guilt. 

IV. 3.— ^/n lieu of innocenceJ] Church conjectures that Spenaer 
wrote love, instead of lieu. 
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And of your ignorance great menreill make, 
Whiles cause not well conceived ye mistake* 
But know, that secret vertues are infusd 
In every fountaine, and in everie lake, 
Which, who hath skill them rightly to have chusd. 
To proofe of passing wonders hath fiill often usd : 

VI. 
^^ Of those, some were so from tbdr sourse indewd 
By great dame Nature, from whose fruitiiiU pap 
Thdr welheads spring, and are with moisture deawd ; 
Which feeds each living plant with liquid sap, 
And filles with flowres fayre Floraes painted lap : 
But oth^ some, by guifte of later grace. 
Or by good prayers, or by other hap. 
Had vertue pourd into their waters bace, 
And thenceforth were renowmd, and sought from place to 
place. 

vn. 

" Such is this well, wrought by occasion straunge, 
Which to her nymph befell. Upon a day, 
As she the woodes with bow and shafies did raunge^ 
The hardesse ^ hynd and roebucke to dismay, 
Dan Faunus chaunst to meet her by the way, 
And, kindling 6re at her faire-buming eye. 
Inflamed was to follow beauties chace. 
And chaced her, that fast from him did fly ; 
As hynd from her, so she fled from her enimy. 

VIII. 
'' At last, when fayling breath began to faint, 

* Hardesse, timid./ 



VII. 2. — Her nymph.] As Diana has not been mentioned as jet, 
•* her •* must mean " Nature's." 

VII. 7. — Chace.] This rhyme requires a different word, and this is 
probably a mistake. Ray has been suggested as its substitate. 
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And saw no meanes to scape ; of shame affiayd, 
She set her downe to weepe for sore coDstraint ^ ; 
And, to Diana calling lowd for ayde, 
Her deare besought to let her die a mayd. 
The goddesse heard ; and suddeine, where she sate 
Welling out streames of teares, and quite dismayd 
With stony feare of that rude rustick mate, 
Transfermd her to a stone fixxn stedfast Virgins state. 

IX. 

^* Lo ! now she is that Stone ; from whose two heads, 
As from two weeping eyes, fresh streames do flow. 
Yet colde through feare and old conceived dreads : 
And yet the Stone her semblance seemes to show, 
Shapt like a Maide, that such ye may her know ; 
And yet her vertues in her water byde : 
For it is chaste and pure as purest snow, 
Ne lets her waves with any filth be dyde ; 
But ever, like herselfe, xmstayned hath bene tryde.^ 

X. 

" From thence it comes, that this Babes bloody hand 
May not be clensd with water of this weD : 
Ne certes. Sir, strive you it to withstand. 
But let them still be bloody, as befell, 
That they his mothers innocence may tell. 
As she bequeathd in her last testament ; 
That, as a sacred symbole, it may dwell 
In her sonnes flesh, to mind revengement, 
And be for all chaste Dames an endlesse moniment." 

XI. 
He hearkned to his reason ; and the childe 
Uptaking, to the Palmer gave to beare ; 

* Constraint, distress. • Tryde, found or experienced. 
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But his sad fathers amies with blood defflde, 
An heavie load, himselfe did lightly reare ; 
And turning to that place, in which whyleare * 
He left his loftie steed with golden sell ^ 
And goodly gorgeous barbes,^ him found not theare : 
By other accident, that earst^ befell, 
He is convaide ; but how, or where, here fits not tell. 

XII. 
Which when Sir Guyon saw, all ^ were he wroth, 
Yet algates ^ mote he soft himselfe appease. 
And fairely fere on foot, however loth : 
His double burden did him sore disease."^ 
So, long they traveiled with litle ease, 
Till that at last they to a Castle caihe. 
Built on a rocke adioyning to the seas : 
It was an auncient worke of antique fame, 
And wondrous strong by nature and by skiliiill fiiame. 

XIII. 
Therein three Sisters dwelt of sundry sort, 
The children of one syre by mothers three ; 
Who, dying whylome, did divide this fort 
To them by equall shares in equall fee : 
But stryfoU ® mind and diverse qualitee 

^ WhyUarey lately. * All, although. 

' SdL, saddle. ' MgaUs, nevertheleflfli 

' BarbeSy bits. ^ Disease, distress. 

* Ear St, before. ^ ^ryfull, contentious. 



XI. 7. — Him found not theare.'] The cause of his horse's dis^ 
pearance is explained in the next canto. 

XIII. 1. — Therein three Sisters, &c.] These three Sisters are named 
Medina, Ferissa, and £lissa, whose names express that of which they 
are respectively typical. Medina is Moderation, or the golde^ mean ; 
Perissa is £xcess, and Elissa, Deficiency. 
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Drew them in partes, and each made others fi)e : 
Still did they strive and daily disagree ; 
The eldest did against the youngest goe, 
And both against the middest meant to worken woe. 

XIV. 
Where when the ICnight arriv'd, he was right well 
Received, as Ktiight of so much worth became, 
Of second Sister, who did far excell 
The oth^ two ; Medina was her name, 
A sober, sad,^ and comely courteous Dame : 
Who rich arayd, and yet in modest guize. 
In goodly garments that her well became, 
Fayre marching forth in honorable wize. 
Him at the threshold mett and well did enterprize.^ 

XV. 

She led him up intt> a goodly bowre. 
And comely courted ^ with meet modestie ; 
Ne in her speach, ne in her haviour, 
Was lightnesse seene or looser vanitie, 
But gratious womanhood, and gravitie. 
Above the reason ^ of her youthly yeares : 
Her golden lodces she roundly did uptye 
In breaded tramels, that no looser heares 
Did out of order stray about her daintie eares. 

XVI. 

Whilest she her selfe thus busily did frame 

Seeraely to entertaine her new-come guest, 

Newes hereof to her other Sisters came, 

I 

^ Sad, grave. ' Courted, entertained. 

* Enlerprize, receive. * Reason, proportion. 

XV. 8. — In breaded tramels.'] In woven or plaited divisions 
hhng net-work. Tramel means a net. 
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Who all this while were at their wanton rest, 
Accoiirting each her frend with lavish fest : 
They were two Knights of perelesse puissaunce, 
And famous far abroad for warlike gest,^ 
Which to these Ladies love did countenaunce,^ 
And to his Mistresse each himselfe strove to advaunce. 

XVIL 
He, that made love unto the eldest Dame^ 
Was hight ^ Sir Huddihrsfi, an hardy man; 
Yet not so good of deedes as great of name, 
Which he by many nisfa adventures wan, 
Since errant aimes to sew ^ he first began* 
More huge in strength then wise in workes he was. 
And reason with fixde-hardize over-ran ; 
Sterne melancholy did his courage pas ; 
And was, for tenour more, all armd in shyning bras. 

XVIIL 
But he, that lov'd the youngest, was Sansloy ; 
He, that faire Una late fbwle outraged. 
The most unruly and the boldest boy 
That ever warlike weapcxis menaged. 
And all to lawlesse lust encouraged 
Through strong opinion of hb matchlesse might ; 
N0 ought he car'd whom he endamaged 

^ Cfettf deed. ' Hightf named. 

* CknaUenaunce, made a show of. * SeWj pursue. 



XVII. 8. — Sterne melancholy, &c.] His moroseness or ill temper 
was greater than his courage. 

XVIII. I. — Sansloy.] Sansloy reappears from book I. canto VI., 
wbere he had fled from Una at the sudden apparition of the satyrs. 

XVIII. Z. — Boldest hoy.} Boy here means a youth or young 
man. 
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By tortious ^ wrong, or whom bereaved of right ; 
He, now this Ladies champion, chose for love to fight. 

These two gay Knights, vowd to so diverse loves, 
Each oth«r does env^ with deadly hate. 
And daily warre agabst his fi)eraan moves. 
In hope to win more favour with his mate. 
And th' others pleasing sorvice to abate, 
To magnifie his owne. But when they heard 
How in that place straunge Knight arrived late. 
Both Knights and Ladies forth right angry far'd. 
And fercely unto battell steme themselves prepar'd. 

XX. 

But, ere they could proceede unto the place 
Where he abode, themselves at discord fell. 
And cruell combat iojnoid in middle space : 
With horrible assault, and fury fell. 
They heapt huge strokes the scorned life to quell, 
That all on uprore from her settled seat 
The house was raysd, and all that in did dwell ; 
Seemd that lowde thunder with amazement great 
Did rend the ratling skyes with flames of fouldring^ heat. 

XXI. 
The noyse thereof cald forth that straunger Knight, 
To weet ^ what dreadfull thing was there in bond ; 
Where whenas two brave Knightes in bloody fight 
With deadly rancour he enraunged fond. 
His sunbroad shield about his wrest he bond, 
And shyning blade unsheathd, with which he ran 

TariiauSf injurious. ' Fauldting, thundering. ' Weet, leani. 



XXI. 2. — Was there in hand.^ Was there going on. 
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Unto that stead,^ their strife to understond ; 
And, at his first arrivall, them began 
With goodly meanes to pacific, well as he can. 

XXII. 

But they, him spying, both with greedy forse 
Attonce upon him ran, and hiiii beset 
With strokes of mortall Steele without remorse, 
And on his shield like yron sledges bet 
As when a beare and tygre, bemg met 
In cruell fight on Lybicke ocean wide, 
Espy« a traveiler with feet surbet,^ 
Whom they in equall pray hope to divide. 
They stint their strife, and him assayle on everie side. 

xxin. 

But he, not like a weary traveilere, 
Their sharp assault right boldly did rebut. 
And suffired not their blowes to byte him nere. 
But with redoubled buffi^ diem backe did put ; 
Whose grieved mindes, which choler did englut,* 
Against themselves turning their wrathfuU spight, 
Gan with new rage their shieldes to hew and cut 
But still, when Guyon came to part their fight, 
With heavie load on him they fireshly gan to smight. 

XXIV. 

As a tall ship tossed in troublous seas, 

> Stead, place. ' Rebut, repel. 

* Surbetf wearied or bruised. * EnghU, fill. 



XXI. 7. — Ihdr strife to understand.'] To learn the cause of their 
fitting. 

XXII. 6. — Lybicke ocean."] By " Lybicke ocean/' Spenser probably 
means an African desert or ocean of sand. As we do not look to poets 
for instruction in natural history, the value of this image is not im- 
paired by the fact that tigers are not met with in Africa, and that it is 
doubtful whether bears are. 
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Wh<Hn raging windes^ threatning to make the pray 
Of the rough rockes, doe diversly cfisease,* 
Meetes two contrarie biUow^ by the way. 
That her on either side doe sore assay, 
And boast* to swaDow her in greedy grave ; 
Shee, scorning both their spigjits, does make wide way^ 
And, with her brest breaking the fomj wave, 
Does ride on both their backs, and iaire herself doth save : 

XXV. 

So boldly he him beares, and msheth forth 
Betwe^ie them both, by oonduct of hb blade. 
Wondrous great prowesse and heroick worth 
He shewd that day, and rare ensample made, 
When two so mighty warriours he dismade : 
Attonce he wards and strikes ; he takes and pales ; 
Now forst to jrield, now focing to invade ; 
Before, behind, and round about him laies : 
So double was his paines, so double be his praise. 

XXVI. 

Straunge sort of fight, three valiaunt Knights to see 
Tliree ccnnbates iobe in one, and to darraine ^ 
A triple warre with triple enmitee, 
All for their Ladies froward love to gaine. 
Which, gotten, was but hate. So Love does raine 
In stoutest mbds, and maketh nunistrous wane ; 
He maketh warre, he maketh peace againe. 
And yett his peace is but continual iarre * : 
O miserable men, that to him subiect arre ! 

XXVII. 
Whilst thus they mingled were in fiirious annes, 
The fiure Medina with her tresses tome 



* Disease^ distress. ' Damdne^ engage in. 

' Boast, thiealen. * Iarre, jar. 
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And naked brest, in pitty of their harmes, 
Emongst them ran ; and, falling them befome, 
Besought them by the womb which them had bom, 
And by the loves which were to them most deare, 
And by the knighthood which they sure had sworn. 
Their deadly cruell discord to forbeare. 
And to her iust conditions of faire peace to beare. 

XXVIII. 
But her two other Sisters, standing by, 
Her lowd gainsaid ; and hodh their champions bad 
Pursew the end of their strong enmity, 
As ever of their loves they would be glad : 
Yet she with pitthy ^ words, and counsell sad,' 
Still strove their stubbome rages to revoke ; 
That at the last, suppressing fiiry mad, 
They gan abstaJne firom dint of direfiill stroke. 
And hearken to the sober speaches^ which she spoke ; 

XXIX. 
" Ah ! puissaunt Lords, what cursed evill spnght. 
Or fell Erinnys, in your noble harts 
Her hellish brond hath kindled with despight. 
And stird you up to woike your wilfull smarts ? 
Is this the ioy of armes ? be these the parts 
Of glorious knighthood, after blood to thrust,^ 
And not regard dew right and iust desarts ? 
Vaine is the vaunt, and victory uniust. 
That more to mighty hands then rightfiill cause doth trust. 

' Pitthy, earnest. ' Cowuell sady grrave advice. 

* TknuijihTBnt. 



XX VIII. 4. — ^ every &c.] They continue the battle^ as they ate 
ever desirous of being made glad by the We of their mistresses. 

XX IX. 2. — Fell Eirinnys.'] A general appellation applied to any one 
of the Furies. 

25* 
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XXX. 

" And were there rightfull cause of difference. 
Yet were not better fayre it to accord. 
Then with blood-guiltinesse to heape offence, 
And mortal vengeaimce ioyne to crime abhord ? 
O ! fly firom wrath ; fly, O my liefest ^ Lord I 
Sad be the sights, and bitter fruites of warre, 
And thousand fiiries wait on wrathfull sword : 
Ne ought the praise of prowesse more doth mane 

Then (bwie revenging rage, and base contentious iarre* 

XXXI. 
" But lovely concord, and most sacred peace, 
Doth nourish vertue, and fast friendship breeds ; 
Weake she makes strong, and strong tiling does increace^ 
Till it the pitch of highest praise exceeds : 
Brave be her warres, and hon(»rable deeds. 
By which she triumphes over yre and pride, 
And wmnes an olive girlond for her meeds. 
Be therefore, O my deare Lords, pacifide, 

And this misseeming^ discord medtely lay aside." 

XXXII. 
Her gracious words their rancour did appall. 
And suncke so deepe into their boyUng brests, 
That dowTie they lett their cruell weapcMis fall, 
And lowly did abase their lofty crests 
To her faire presence and discrete behests. 

' Liefest, dearest. • Misseemingj unbecoming'. 

XXX. 5. — Idefest Lord.'] In the preceding and following stanxas 
<< Lords " is used. The singular is put for the plural, in this stanaa, fyr 
the rhyme's sake. 

XXX 11. 1. — H^ gracious words, &c.] The success of Medina im 
putting an end to a combat, which her sisters had encouraged, is muK 
ceptible of an obyioua allegorical interpretation. 
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Thea she began a treaty to procure, 
And stablish terms betwixt both their requests, 
That as a law for ever should endure ; 
Which to observe, in word of Knights they did assure. 

xxxm. 

Which to confiime, and fast to bind their league, 
After their weary sweat and bloody toile. 
She them besought, during their quiet treague,^ 
Into her lodging to repaire a while, 
To rest themselves, and grace to reconcile. 
They soone consent : So forth with her they fere ; 
Where they are well receivd, and made to spoile 
Themselves of soiled armes, and to prepare 
Their mmds to pleasure, and their mouths to dainty fere. 

XXXIV. 

And those two jBnward ^ters, their faire loves. 
Came with them eke, all ® were they wondrous loth. 
And fained cheare, as for the time behoves ; 
But could not colour yet so well the troth,' 
But that their natures bad appeard in both : 
For both did at their second Sister grutch ^ 
And inly grieve, as doth an hidden moth 
The bner garm^it firett, not th' utter ^ touch® ; 
One thought her cheare too litle,.th' other thought too mutch. 

XXXV. 

Elissa (so the eldest bight "^ did deeme 

* Treagfie, tmce. • Utter, outer. 

' JiUf although. ' Touch, part that is handled. 

* Trothj truth. ^ Bight, was called. 
^ Gruteh, repine. 



XXXrV. 9. — Her cheare, &c.] Some editions read « their cheare/' 
which seems preferable. 
XXXV. 1.— JS/isMt.] Elissa is sullen and moody, and em from a 
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Such entertainment base, ne ought woiild eat, 
Ne ought would speake, but evermore did seeme 
As discontent^ for want of merth or meat ; 
No solace could her paramour mtreat*^ 
Her once to show, ne court,^ nor dalliaunce ; 
Bnt with bent lowring browes, as she would threat, 
She scould, and frowiid with 6x)ward countenaonce ; 
Unworthy of feire Ladies comely govemaunce. 

xxxVi. 

But young P^sa was of other mynd, 
Full of disport, still laughing, loosely light, 
And quite contrary to her Sisters kyud * ; 
No measure in h^ mood, no rule of right, 
But poured out in pleasure and delight : 
In wine and meats she fk)wd above the banck. 
And in excesse exceeded her owne might ; 
In {sumptuous tire ^ she ioyd her seHe to pranck,^ 
But of her love too lavish : litle have she thanck ! 

XXXVII. 
Fast by her side did sitt the bold Sansloy, 
Fitt mate for such a mincing mineon,^ 
Who in her loosenesse tooke exceeding ioy ; 
Might not be found a francker® franion,* 
Of her leawd parts to make companion. 

* Discontent, discontented. • Pranck, adorn. 

s Intreat, prevail upon. ^ Mincing mineon, affected wanton. 

^ Court, courteous deportment. ^ Franckery more open or unblosh- 

* Kynd, nature. ing. 

* Ttre, dress. • Frardon, gay companion. 



deficiency of good manners and common cotirtesy, and will neither eat 
nor speak. 

XXXVI. 1. — Perissa.l Perissa, the younger sister, is in the other 
extreme from Ellssa. She is excessive in every thing — eating, drink- 
ing, dressing, and talking too much. 
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But Huddibras, more like a malecontent, 
Did see and grieve at his bold fashion ; 
Hafdly could lie endure his hardiment ^ ; 
Yett still he satt, and inly did himselfe tormenU 

XXXVIII. 

Betwixt them both the faire Medina sate 
Widi sober grace and goodly carriage : 
With equall measure she did moderate 
The strong extremities of their outrage ; 
That forward paire she ever would asswage,' 
When they would strive dew reason to exceed ; 
But that same fioward twame would accor&ge,^ 
And of her plenty adde unto their need : 
So kept she them in order, and herselfe in heed. 

XXXIX. 

Thus fairely shee attempered her feast, 
And pleasd them all with meete satiety : 
At last, when lust of meat and drinke was ceast, 
She Guyon deare besought of curtesie 
To tell fix>m whence he came through ieopardy, 
And whether now on new adventure bownd : 
Who with bold grace, and comely gravity, 
Drawing to him the eies of all arownd, 
From bfty siege ^ began dieae words aloud to sownd. 

XL. 

This thy demaimd, O Lady, doth revive 



u 



^ Hardiment^ bold deportment.. * Asnoogt, check. 

' Aecorage^ encourage. * Siege, seat. 



XXXVII. 6. — A maleeorUent.'] A *' malecontent *' was a designataon 
fieqnently applied in Spenser's time to the sour and austere cenansers 
of the follies and vanities of the world. 

XXXVIII. 5. — Forward poire.'] Sansloy and Perissa. 
XXXVin. 7. — Fr<noard tioaine.] Sir Huddibras and Elissa. 
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Fresh memory in me of that great Queene, 
Great and most glorious Virgin Queene alive, 
That with her soveraine power, and scepter i^ene,^ 
AU Faery lond does peaceably sustene. 
In widest ocean she her throne does reare, 
That over all the earth it may be seene ; 
As morning sunne her beames dispreddcm cleare ; 
And in her face iaire peace and mercy doth appeaie. 

XU. 

'' In her the richesse of all heavenly grace 
In chiefe degree are heaped up on hye : 
And all, that els this w(»:lds enclosure bace 
Hath great or glorious in mortall eye, 
Adomes the person of her M aiestye ; 
That men, beholding so great excellence 
And rare perfecticm in mortalitye. 
Doe her. adore with sacred reverence, 
As th' Idde^ of her Makers great magnific^ice* 

XLII. 
" To her I homage and my service owe, 
In number of the noblest Knightes aa ground, 
Mongst whom on me she ddgned to bestowe 
Order of Maydenhead, the most renownd, 
That may this day in all the wwld be found. 
An yearely solemne feast she wontes to make. 
The day that first doth lead the yeare around. 
To which all Knights of worth and courage bold 
Resort, to heare of straunge adventures to be told. 

^ Skene, bright. * Idolt, image. 



XLII. 6. — To maJce.'] So in all the editions. The rhyme requires 
the substitution of a word so readily suggesting itself, hMf that H 
hardly possible that Spenser did not use it. 



J 



T^ 
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XLIII. 

** There this old Palmer shewd himselfe that day, 
And to that mighty Princesse did complaine 
Of grievous mischiefes, which a wicked Fay 
Had wrought, and many whelmd in deadly paine. 
Whereof he crav'd redresse. My Soverame, 
Whose glory is in gracious deeds, and ioyes 
Throughout the world her mercy to maintaine, 
Eftsoones ^ devisd redresse for such annoyes : 
Me, all unfitt for so great purpose, she employes. 

XLIV. 
" Now hath faire Phebe with her silver face 
Thrise seene the shadowes of the neather world, 
Sith ' last I left that honoraUe place. 
In which her roiall presence is entrold ^ ; 
Ne ever shall I rest in house nor hold. 
Till I that false Acrasia have wonne ; 
Of whose fowle deedes, too hideous to bee told, 
I witnesse am, and this their wretched sonne 

Whose wofull parents she hath wickedly fordonne.^ '* 

XLV. 
" Tell on, fayre Sir," said she, " that doleiiill tale, 
From which sad ruth * does seeme you to Festraine, 
That we may pitty such unhappie bale,* 
And leame fix)m Pleasures poyson to abstaine : 
111, by ensample, good doth often gayne." 
Then forward he his purpose gan pursew, 
And told the story of the mortall payne, 
Which Mordant and Amavia did rew ; 

As, with lamenting eyes, himselfe did lately vew. 

* EJt900TUSj immediately. * Fordonne^ mined. 

* Siih^ since. * Ruih^ pity. 

' £filroZ<i, encircled. ' BaZe,«orrow. 
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XJLVl. 

Ni^t was far spent ; and now in oc^m deep 
Orion, flying fast from hissing Snake, 
His flaming head did hasten for to steep, 
When of his pitteous tale he end did make : 
Whilst with delight of that he wisely spake 
Those guestes beguyled did beguyle their eyes 
Of kindly sleepe, that did them overtake* 
At last, when they had mari^t the chaunged skye$, 
They wist their houre was spent ; th^i each to rest him 
hyes.* 

XLVl. 2. — Orionf &c.] << The constellation of Orion sets when 
that of the Scorpion arises." — Church. 

XLVI. 3. — From kissing Snake.] The constellation of ihe Scor- 
pion. 

* Spenser, in his letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, states that a palmer 
appeared at the court of the Faerie Queene, bearing a babe with bloody 
hands, whose parents had fallen victims to Acrasia, and that the ad- 
venture of subduing her was consequently assigned to Sir Guyon; but 
from Sir Guyon's own account, it seems that the palmer came alone to 
the court of the Faerie Queene, and complained of Acrasia, and that he 
fell ^n with the babe and its parents' afler he had set forth upon the 
adyentoie. 
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CANTO III. 



Vaine Braggadocchio, getting Gtijr- 
ons borse^ is made the scorne 

Of kiHghthood trew ; and is of layse 
Belphoebe fowle fbrlorne. 

I. 
SooNE as the nx)rtow fayre with purple beames 
Disperst the shadowes of the misty night, 
And Titan, playing on the eastern streames, 
Gan cleare the deawy a3rre with springing light ; 
Sir Guyon, mindfiill of his vow yplight,^ 
Uprose fix)m drowsie couch, and him addrest 
Unto the ioumey which he had behight * : 
His puissant armes about his noble brest, 
And many-folded shield he bound about his wrest. 

II. 
Then, taking cong^ ^ of that Virgin pure, 
The bloody-handed Babe unto her truth 
Did earnestly committ, and her coniure 
In vertuous lore to traine his tender youth, 
And all that gentle noriture * insu'th ^ ; 
And that, so soone as ryper yeares he raught,^ 

^ YpUght, plighted. * Jforiture, nurture. 

' Behight^ promised. * En9u*tkj follows, belongs to. 

' Cong6j farewell. * Raughtf reached. 



Arg. 4. — FateleforlorruJ] Is lefl in disgrace by Belphosbe. 
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He might, for memory of that dayes nith,^ 

Be called Ruddymane ; and thereby taught 
"P av^ige his parents death on them that had it wrought. 

111. 

So forth he far'd, as now befell, on foot, 

Sith ^ his good steed is lately fix)m him gone ; 

Patience perforce : helplesse what may it boot 

To frett for anger, or for griefe to mone ? 

His Palmer now shall foot no more alone. 

So fortune wrought, as under greene woodes syde 

He lately heard that dying Lady grone, 

He left his steed without, and speare besyde. 
And rushed m on foot to ayd her ere she dyde. 

IV. 
The whyles a Lossell ^ wandring l^ the way, 
One that to bountie * never cast his mynd, 
Ne thought of honour ever did assay 
His baser brest, but in his kestrell kynd * 
A pleasing vaine of glory he did fynd. 
To which his flowing toung and troublous ^ spright 
Gave him great ayd, and made him more inclynd ; 
He, that brave steed their finding ready dight, 
Purloynd both steed and speare, and ran away fiiD light. 

V. 

Now gan his hart all swell in iollity. 

And of himselfe great hope and help conceiVd, 

' Ruth^ sorrow. * Bountie^ goodnew. 

* Sithy since. ^ Kestrell kytuL, base nature. 

' LosseUy loose person. * Trouhleusy restless. 



II. 8. — Ruddymane.'] Ruddymane means bloody-handed, 

III. 2. — ' Sith his good steed.] See canto II. stanza XI. 

IV. 5. — A pleasing vaine^ &c.] He felt a pleasing glow of self* 
complacency. 
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That puffed up with smoke of vanity, 
And with selfe-loved personage deceiv'd, 
He gan to hope of men to be receiv'd 
For such, as he him thought, or faine would bee : 
But for ^ in Court gay portaunce ^ he perceiv'd, 
And gallant shew to be in greatest gree,^ 
Eftsoones ^ to Court he cast ^ t'advaunce his first degree. 

VI. 
And by the way he chaunced to espy 
One sitting ydle pn a sunny banck, 
To whom avauntmg ® m great bravery, 
As peacocke that his painted plumes doth pranck,'' 
He smote his courser in the trembling flanck. 
And to him threatned his hart-thrilling speare : 
The seely ® man, seeing him ryde so ranck ^ 
And ayme at him, fell flat to ground for feare, 
And crying, " Mercy," loud, his pitious handes gan reare. 

VII. 
Thereat the Scarcrow wexed wondrous prowd, 
Through fortune of his first adventure fejrre, 
And with big thundring voice revyld him lowd ; 
" VHe cajrtive, vassall of dread and despayre, 
Unworthie of the commune breadied ayre. 
Why Uvest thou, dead dog, a lenger^^ day. 
And doest not unto death thyselfe prepayre ? 
Dy, or thyselfe my captive yield for ay : 
Great favour I thee graunt for aunswere thus to stay." 

vm. 

" Hold, O deare Lord, hold your dead-doing hand," 

* But foTf because. * AvawUingf advancing. 
' Portauneef demeanor. ' Pranck, display. 

' Greej favor, • Sedyj silly. 

* Eftsoones, immediately. * Banek, fierce. 

* Castj purposed. ^ Leagtr, longer. 
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Then loud he cryde, ^^ I am your humble thrall." 
" Ah wretch," quoth he, " thy destinies withstand 
My wrathfull will, and doe fin- mercy call. 
I give thee life : Therefore prostrated fall. 
And kisse my stirrup ; that thy homage bee." 
The Miser ^ threw himselfe, as an oflTall, 
Streight at his £)ot in base humilitee, 
And cleeped ^ him his liege, to hold of hkn in fee. 

IX. 

So happy peace they made and faire accord. 
Efisoones ^ this liegeman gan to wexe more bold. 
And, when he felt the folly of his Lord, 
In his owne kind he gan himselfe unfold : 
For he was wylie witted, and growne old 
In cunning sl^ghtes and practick knavery. 
From that day forth he cast ^ for to uphold 
His ydle humour with fine flattery, 
And blow the bellowes to his swelling vanity. 

X, 

Trompart, fitt man for Braggadochio 
To serve at Court in view of vaunting eye ; 
Vaine-glorious man, when fluttring^ wind does blow 
' In his light winges, is lifted up to skye ; 
The scome of knighthood and trew chevaliye, 

' Miser J miserable peraon. , ' Eftsoones, immediately. 

' Geepedy called, * Casty resolved 



VIII. 9. — f^nd cleeped Aim, &c.] He acknowledged himself to be 
his vassal, as if he had been his tenant, and held lands of him as his 
liege lord. 

IX . 8. — His.'] Braggadochio's. 

X. 1. — TVompart.'] Trompart means deceiver, and he plajs the 
part of a base jQatterer. The name of Braggadochio expresses the 
«iualit7 he is intended to represent. 
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To thinke, without desert of gentle deed 
And noble worth, to be advaunced hje ; 
Such pra3rse is idiame ; but honotur, vertues meed, 
Doth beare the fayrest flowre in honourable seed* 

XI. 
So forth they pas, a well consorted payre, 
Till that at length with Aichimage they meet : 
Who se^g one, that shone b armour fayre, 
On goodly courser thondiing with his feet, 
Eilsoones ^ supposed him a person meet 
Of his revenge to make the instrument : 
For since the Redcrosse Knight he erst* did weet' 
To been with Guyon knitt in one consent, 
The ill, which earst^ to him, he now to Guyon ment.^ 

xn. 

And comming close to Tiompart gan mquere 
Of him, what mightie warriour that mote bee, 
That rode in golden sell * with single sp^e,* 
But wanted sword to wreake his enmitee. 
" He is a great adventurer," said he, 
" That hath his sword through hard assay "^ forgone,* 
And now hath vowd, till he avenged bee 
Of that despight,® never to wearen none ; 
That speare is him enough to doen ^® a thousand grone.^ 

^ £/%5oone5, immediately. * Single spere^ s^pesx tlone. 

* Erstf hefote. ^ Assay, enterprise. 
' Wut, learn. • Forgone^ \otL 

* Mad, intended. * De^ght^ insult. 

* SeU, saddle. *<> Doen, make. 



XI. 3. — In armour fayr^.] Bra^gadochio had stolen Sir Gnyon*! 
■horse and spear ; but it does not appear how he came into possession of 
the armor he Mrore. 

XII. 9. — TTiat speare^ &c.] That spear is soffieient for him to canse 
a thousand to groan. 

36* 
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XIII. 

Th' Enchaunter greatly ioyed in the vaunt, 
And weened well ere long l\is will to win, 
And both his foen with equall foyle to daunt : 
Tho to him louting ^ lowly did begin 
To plaine of wronges, which had committed bin 
By Guyon, and by that false Redcrosse Knight ; 
Which two, through treason and deceiptfuU gm,^ 
Had slayne Sir Mordant and his Lady bright : 

That mote him honour win, to wreak ^ so foule despight. 

XIV. 
Therewith all suddemly he seemd enrag'd, 
And threatned death with dreadfull countenaunce. 
As if their lives had in his hand beene gag'd * ; 
And with stiffe force shaking his mortall launce, 
To let him weet ^ his doughtie valiaunce, 
Thus said ; " Old man, great sure shal be thy meed, 
If, where tliose Knights for feare of dew vengeaunce 
Doe lurke, thou certemly to mee areed,® 

That I may wreake ^ on them their hainous hateful deed. 

XV. 

" Certes, my Lord," said he, " that shall I soone, 
And ^ve you eke good helpe to their decay ,''^ 
But mote I wisely you advise to doon ® ; 
Give no ods to your foes, but doe purvay ^ 
Yourselfe of sword befcare that bloody day ; 
(For they be two the piowest Knights on giownd, 
And oft approv'd in many hard assay ^® ;) 
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' Lmtmg, bending. * Areed^ inform. 

' €fin, plot. ^ Dfcay, defeat, or destruction. 

' Wreaky avenge. ■ Doon wiselyj act considerately. 

♦ Gag*df pledged. • Purvay, provide. 

• Wtet, know. '° Jissay, enterprise. 
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And eke of surest Steele, that may be fownd. 
Do arme yourselfe against that day, them to confownd/' 

XVI. 
*^ Dotard," said he, " let be ^ thy deepe advise ; 
Seemes that through many yeares thy wits thee fiule, 
And that weake eld^ hath left thee nothing wise, 
Els never should thy iudgement be so frayle 
To measure manhood by the sword or mayle. 
Is not enough fowre quarters of a man, 
Withouten sword or shield, an hoste to quayle ? 
TIiou lide wotest ^ that this right-hand can : 
Speake they, which have beheld the battailes which it wan.'* 

XVII. 
The man was much abashed at his boast ; 
Yet well he wist that whoso would contend 
With either of those Knightes on even coast, 
Should neede of all his armes him to defend ; 
Yet feared least his boldnesse shoxild offend : 
When Braggadocchio saide ; " Once I did sweare. 
When with one sword seven Knightes I brought to end, 
Thenceforth in battaile never sword to beare, 
But it were that which noblest Knight on earth doth weare/' 

XVIII. 

" Perdy,^ Sir Knight," saide then th' Enchaunter blive,* 
" That shall I shortly piurchase ^ to your bond : 
For now the best and noblest Knight alive 

* Let be, away with. ^ Perdy, in truth; corrupted from Par Dmw. 
' Eldy age. * BUim, preiently. 

' Wotegt, knowest. ' Fwrchage^ procure. 



XV. 9. — Do arme yourselfe.] Braggadoohio, it will be remembemd, 
bad neither aword nor shield — only the stolen spear. 

XVI. 2. — Seemes.'] It seems. 

XVII. 3. — Even coast.} Fair ground, or equal tenna. 
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Prince Arthur is, that woones ^ in Faerie lond ; 
He hath a sword, that flames like burning broad : 
The same, by my device, I undertake 
Shall by to monow by thy aide be ftmd." 
At which bold word that Boaster gan to quake. 
And wondred in his minde what mote that monst^ make. 

XIX. 
He stayd not for more bidcfing, but away 
Was suddein vanished out of his sight : 
The northeme winde his wings did broad display 
At his commaund, and reared him up light 
From off the earth to take hb aerie flight. 
They lookt about, but no where could espye 
Tract of his fix>t : then dead dirough ^eat af&ight 
They both nigh were, and each bad other flye : 
Both fled attonce, ne ever backe retoumed eye ; 

XX. 

Till that they come unto a forrest greene, 
In which they shrowd themselves fix>m causeles feare : 
Yet feare them fdlowes still, where so they beene : 
Each trembling leafe and whistling wind they heare. 
As ghastly bug, does greatly them afleare : 
Yet both doe strive their fearefulnesse to faine. 
At last they heard a h(»iie that shrilled cleare 
Throughout the wood that eechoed againe. 
And made the &rrest ring, as ^ it would rive in twaine. 

^ WonneSf lives. ' As, as if. 



XVin. 9. — What mote that mmuter make.] What that rtmnge per- 
■on meant, or, perhaps, What he might do. 

XIX. 1. — He, &c.] Archimago. 

XX. 5. — As ghastly hug.} Bug was formerly used for any moa- 
strouB or frightful appearance. Shakspeare says, (K. Henry VI. Pact L) 

'' For Warwick was a bug that feared us aU;" 
that is, was a formidable being, that frightened ns all. 
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xxi. 

Eft ^ through the thicke ^ they heard one rudely rush ; 
With Doyse whereof he fiom his loftie steed 
Downe fell to ground, and crept into a bush, 
To hide his coward head fixim djring dreed. 
But Trompart stoutly stayd to taken heed 
Of what might hap. Eftsoone^ there stepped fix>rth 
A goodly Ladie clad in hunters weed, 
That seemd to be a woman of great worth, 
And by her stately portance ^ borne of heavenly biith* 

XXII. 
Her face so faire, as flesh it seemed not. 
But hevenly pourtraict of bright angels hew, 
Cleare as the skye, withouten blame or blot, 
Through goodly mixture of complexions dew ; 
And in her cheekes the vermeil! red did shew 
Like roses in a bed of lillies shed. 
The which ambrosiall odours fiom them threw. 
And gazers sence with double pleasure fed, 
Hable to heale tlie sicke and to revive the ded. 

xxm. 

In her faire eyes two living lamps did flame, 
Kindled above at th' Hevenly Makers light. 
And darted f3rrie beamed out of the same. 
So passing persant,^ and so wondrous bright. 
That quite bereaved the rash beholders sight : 
In them the' blinded god his lustfiill fyre 

' Eftf afterwards. * Partancey demeanor. 

• 7%ickej thickets. • Persantf piercing. 

• Eftsoone, immediately. 



XXI. 7. — A goodly Ladie, drc] In the beautiful and elaborate por- 
trait of Belphtebe, Spenser has drawn a flattered likeness of Queen 
Elizabeth. 
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To kindle oft assayd, but had no might ; 

For, with dredd maiestie and awfull yre, 
She broke his wanton darts, and quenched bace aesjme. 

XXIV. 

Her yvorie forhead, foil of bountie brave, 

like a broad table did itselfe dispred, 

For Love his loftie triumphes to engrave. 

And write the battailes of his great godhed : 

All good and bonour might therein be red ; 

For there their dwelling was. And, when she spake, 

Sweete wordes, like dropping honny, she did shed ; 

And twixt the perles and rubins ^ softly brake 
A silver sound, that heavenly musicke seemd to make. 

XXV. 

Upon her eyelids many Graces sate. 
Under the shadow of her even browes, 
Working belgardes ^ and amorous retrate ^ ; 
And everie one her with a grace endowes, 
And everie one with meekenesse to her bowes : 
So glorious mirrhour of celestiall grace. 
And soveraine moniment of mortall vowes. 
How shall frayle pen descrive her heavenly face, 
For feare, through want of skill, her beauty to disgrace ! 

XXVI. 
So faire, and thousand thousand times more faire, 
She seemd, when she presented was to sight ; 
And was yclad, for heat of scorching aire. 
All in a silken camus ^ lilly whight, 
Purfled ^ upon with many a folded plight,* 
Which all above besprinckled was throughout 

* RvhinSj rabies. '^ * Camus, thin dress. 

* Belgardes, sweet looks. ^ Purfled, embroidered. 

* Retrate, picture. • Plight, plait. 
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With golden aygulets,^ that glistred bright 
Like twinckling starres ; and all the skirt about 
Was hemd with golden fringe. 

XXVII. 
Below her ham her weed * did somewhat trayne, 
And her streight legs most bravely were embayld • 
In gulden buskins of costly cordwayne,* 
All bard with golden bendes, which were entayld * 
With curious antickes, and full fayre aumayld • : 
Before, they fastned were under her knee 
In a rich iewell, and therein entrayld "^ 
The ends of all the knots, that none might see 
How they within their fbuldings close enwrapped bee : 

XXVIll. 
Like two faire marble pillours they were seene, 
Which doe the temple of the gods support, 
Whom all the people decke with girlands greene, 
And honour in their festivall resort ; 
Those same with stately grace and princely port 
She taught to tread, when she herselfe would grace ; 
But with the woody nymphes when she did play. 
Or when the flying libbard ® she did chace, 
She could them nimbly move, and after fly apace. 

XXIX. 

And in her hand a sharpe bore-speare she held, 
And at her backe a bow- and quiver gay, 

^ ^ygvlets, tagged points. * EtOayld, carrecL 

• Weed, dress. • Aumayldj etiamelled. 
' Embayld, bound up. "* Entrayld, twisted. 

* Cordioayne, Spanish leather. " Libbard, leopard. 



XXVn. 4. — Bard ufith golden bendes."] Marked with golden orna- 
ments. 
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Stuft with steel-headed dairies wherewith she queid 
The salvage heastes in her victorious play, 
Knit with a golden bauldricke which finrelay 
Atliwart her snowy brest, and did divide 
Her daintie paps ; which, like young fruit in May, 
Now litde gan to swell, and being tide 
Through her thin weed thear places only signifide. 

XXX. 

Her yellow lockes, crisped 13ce golden wyre, 
About her shoulders weren loosely shed, 
And, when the winde emongst them did inspyre/ 
They waved like a penon wyde dispred, 
And low behinde her backe ware scattered : 
And, whether art it were or heedlesse hap. 
As through the flouring forrest rash she fled. 
In her rude heares sweet flowres themselves did lap,* 
And flourishing fresh leaves and blossomes did ^wrap. 

XXXI. 
Such as Diana by the sandy shore 
Of swift Eurotas, or on Cynthus greene, 
Where all the nyraphes have her unwares foriore,^ 
Wandreth alone with bow and arrowes keene. 
To seeke her game : Or as that famous queene 
Of Amazons, whom Pynhus did destroy. 
The day that first of Priame she was seene, 
Did shew herselfe in great triumphant ioy, 
To succour the weake state of sad afflicted Troy. 

' Inspyrey breathe. • Lap^ entwine themselves. • Forlore, left. 



XXX. 1. — Her ydlow lockesy &c.] The yellow locks of Queen 
Elizabeth enter largely into the descriptions of beauty by the poets of 
her reign. 

XXXI. 5. — 77uU famous queene.'] Penthesilea, who, according to 
the received accounts, was slain by Achilles. 
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XXXIl. 

Such when as haitlesse^ Trompart her did vew, 
He was dismayed in his coward minde, 
And doubted whether he himselfe should shew, 
Or fly away, or bide akme behinde ; 
Both feare and hope he in her face did finde : 
When she at last him spymg thus bespake ; 
^^ Hayle, groome ; didst not thou see a bleeding hynde, 
Whose right haunch earst' my stedfiist anow stiake ? 
If thou didst, tell me, that I may her ov^take.^' 

Kxxin. 

Wherewith reviv'd, this answCTe fcMth he tfirew ; 
** O goddesse, (for such I thee take to bee,) 
For nether doth thy face terrestriall shew, 
Nor voyce sound mortall ; I avow to tfaee. 
Such wounded beast, as that, I did not see, 
Sith earst ^ into this forrest wild I came. 
But mote thy goodlyhed fwgive it mee, 
To weete^ which of the gods I shall thee name, 
That unto thee dew woiship I may rightly frame." 

XXXIV. 
To whom she thus — But ere her words ensewd, 
Unto the bu^ her eye did sudddn glaunce, 
In which vaine Braggadocchio was mewd,^ 
And saw it stiire : She lefte her p^K^ing lauDce, 
And towards gan a deadly shaite advaunce, 
In mind to marke the beast. At which sad stowre,* 
Trompait forth stept, to stay the mcvtall chaunee, 
Oat crying ; ^^ O ! whatever hev^eiily powie, 
Or earthly wight thou be, withhold this deadly howve ! ^ 

* HarUesee, timid. * Mewd, concealed. 
' Earstf lately. * SUnorej danger. 

' SUh eoTBty since lately. ^ Hoior«, nuafortime. 

* WuU^ inquire. 
TOL. I.- 27 
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XXXV. 

" O ! stay thy hand ; for yonder is no game 
For thy fiers arrowes, them to exercize ; 
But loe ! my Lord, my Liege, whose warlike name 
Is far renowmd through many bold emprize ; 
And now in shade he shrowded yonder lies." 
She staid : With that he crauld out of his nest, 
Forth creeping on his caitive ^ hands and thies ; 
And standing stoutly up his lofty crest 
Did fiercely shake, and lowze as comming late from lest. 

XXXVI. 

As fearfull fowle, that long in secret cave 
For dread of soring hauke herselfe hath hid, 
Not caring how, her silly life to save. 
She her gay painted plumes disorderid ; 
Seeing at last herselfe from daunger rid, 
Peeps forth, and soone renews her native pride ; 
She ^ns her feathers fowle disfigured 
Prowdly to prune,^ and sett on every side ; 
She shakes off shame, ne thinks how erst ^ she did her hide. 

XXXVII. 
So when her goodly visage he beheld. 
He gan himselfe to vaunt : But, when he vewd 
Those deadly tooles which in her hand she held, 
Soone into other fitts he was transmewd,^ 
Till she to him her gracious speach renewd ; 
" All haile. Sir Knight, and well may thee befall, 
As all the like, which honor have pursewd 
Through deeds of armes and prowesse mardall ! 
All vertue merits praise, but such the most of allJ 
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CaUive^ yile. * Prune j smooth. ' Erst, lately. 

* Transmewd, chajiged. 
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XXXVIII. 
Td whom he thus ; " O fairest under skie, 
Trew be thy words, and worthy of thy praise, 
That warlike feats doest highest glorifie. 
Therein I have spent all my youthly daies. 
And many battailes fought and many fhues 
Throughout the world, wherso they might be found, 
Endevoring my dreaded name to raise 
Above the moone, that Fame may it resound 
In her etemall tromp with laurell girlond cround. 

XXXIX. 
** But what art thou, O Lady, winch doest raunge 
In this wilde forest, where no pleasure is, 
And doest not it for ioyous Court exchaunge, 
Emongst tinne equaU peres, where happy blis 
And all delight does raigne much more than this ? 
There thoii maist love, and dearly loved be, 
And swim in pleasure, which thou here doest mis ; 
There maist thou best be scene, and best maist see : 
The wood is fit for beasts, the Court is fitt for Thee." 

XL. 
" Whoso m pompe of prowd estate," quoth die, 
" Does swim, and bathes hiraselfe in courtly blis, 
Does waste his dales in darke obscuritee. 
And in oblivion ever buried is : 
Where ease abownds, jrt's eath * to doe amis : 
But who his limbs with labours, and his mynd 
Behaves ^ with cares, cannot so easy mb.^ 
Abroad in armes, at home in studious kynd,^ 
Who sedges- with painfull toile, siiall Honor soonest fynd : 

' YV$ eath, it is easy. ' Behaves, occupies, or disciplines. 

' Mis, err. * Kynd, occupation. 
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XLI. 

^^ In woods, m waves, in wanes, lAe wonts to dwells 
And will be found with periU and with paine ; 
Ne can the man, that moulds in ydle cell, 
Unto her happy mansion attaine : 
Before her gate High God did Sweate ordaine,^ 
And wakeiiiil Watdies ever to abide: 
But easy is the way and passage {dame 
To Pleasuces pallace : it may soone be spide, 
And day and night her dores to all stand open wide. 

XLII. 
" In Princes Court " — The rest she would have sayd. 
But that the foolish man (fild with delight 
Of her sweete watds that all his seoce dismayd, 
And with her wondrous beauty ravisht quight) 
Gan bume in filthy lust ; and, leaping light, 
Thought in his bastard ^ armes her to embrace* 
With that i9he, swarving ^ backe, her iavelin bright 
Against him bent, and fiercely did menace : 
So turned her about, and fled away apace. 

XLIII. 
Which when the Pesaunt saw, amazd he stood, 
And grieved at her flight ; yet durst he not 
Pursew her steps through wild unkoowen wood ; 
Besides he feard her wrath, and threatned shott, 
Whiles in the bush he lay, not yet forgott : 
Ne car'd he greatly for her presence vayne, 

* Bu3tard, base. ' Stoarvingf retreating. 

Xlill. 9. — 80 turned her aboutj &c.] In Beli^obe, Spenser im- 
bodies the idea of pure and dignified womanhood, which no poet 
understood better or reverenced more. 

XLIII. 6. — Her presence vayne.'] Her presence useless to him. 
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But tuming sdd to Tiompart ; " What fowle blott 
Is this to Knight, that Lady should agayne 
Depart to woods untoucht, and leave so proud disdayne ! " 

XLIV. 

" Perdy,* " sidd Trompart, " lett her pas at will, 
Least by her presence daunger mote befaU. 
For who can tell (and sure I feare it ill) 
But tha;t sbee is some powre celestiall ? 
For, whiles she spake, her great words did appall 
My feeble corage, and my heart oppresse. 
That yet I quake and tremble over all." 
'^ And I," said Braggadocchio, ^^ thought no lesse, 
When first I heard her horn sound with such ghasdinesse. 

XLV. 
^^ For fit)m my mothers wombe this grace I have 
Me given by etemall destiny, 
That earthly thing may not my corage brave 
Dismay with feare, or cause one foote to flye, 
But either hellish feends, or powres on bye : 
Which was the cause, when earst^ that home I heard. 
Weening it had beene thunder in the skye, 
I hid my selfe fix>m it, as one affeard ; 
But, when I other knew, my self I boldly reard. 

XLVI. 
^^ But now, for feare of worse diat may betide, 
Let us soone hence depart." They soone agree : 
So to his steed he gott, and gan to ride 
As one unfitt therelore, that all might see 

1 Perdy, truly. ' Earst^ lately. 



XLin. 9. — Leave so proud disdayne.'] Leaye vm so proadly and 
difldainfolly. 

XLV. d.'-'Whm I other knew.'] When I knew that it waa lome 
other aonnd. 

27» 
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He had not trajned bene in chervalree. 
Which well that valiaunt courser did disceme ; 
For he despisd to tread in dew degree, 
But chaufd and fom'd with corage fiers and steme. 
And to be easd of that base burden still did eme.^ 

' Eme^ je9in„ or desire. 



XLVI. 5. — He had not trayned, &c.] In the education of the 
knight, great attention wiib paid to horsemanship, and if a person did 
not ride well, it was a proof that he had not received a knightly training. 
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CANTO IV. 

Guyon does Furor bind in chaines, 

And stops Occasion : 
Delivers Phaon, and therefore 

By Strife is rayld uppon. 

1. 

In brave poursuitt of honorable deed, 
There is I know not what great difference 
Betweene the vulgar and the noble seed, 
Which unto things of valorous pretence 
Seemes to be home by native influence ; 
As feates c^ armes ; and love to entertaine : 
But chiefly skill to ride seemes a science 
Proper to gentle blood: Some others &ine 
To menage steeds, as did this V aimter ; but in vaine. 

11. 
But he, the rightfiill owner of diat steede. 
Who well could menage and subdew his pride. 
The whiles on fix)t was forced for to yeed ^ 
With that blacke Pahner, his most trusty guide. 
Who suflred not his wandring feete to slide ; 
But when strong passion, or weake fleshlinesse. 
Would from the right way seeke to draw him wide, 

> FMMi, go. 



II. 1. — But he, &c.] The adventmes of Sir Guyon are resumed 
fiom canto III. stanza III. 
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He would, through temperaunce and stedfastnesse. 
Teach him the weak to strength^i, and the strong suppresse. 

m. 

It fortuned, forth fanng on his way^ 
He saw from far, or seemed for to see. 
Some trouhlous uprore or contentious firay^ 
Whereto he drew in hast it to agree.* 
A Mad Man, or that feigned mad to bee, 
Drew by the heare along upon the grownd 
A handsom Stripling with great crueltee. 
Whom sore he bett, and gor^d with many a wownd. 
That cheekes with teares, and sydes with blood, did aD 
abownd. 

IV. 

And him b^ynd a wicked Hag did staike. 
In ragged robes and filthy disatay ; 
Her other leg was lame, that she no'te ^ walke. 
But on a staffe h«r feeble steps did stay : 
Her lockes, that loathly were and boaiie gray. 
Grew all afore, and loosly hong unrold ; 
But aQ behinde was bald, and wome away. 
That none thereof could ever taken hold ; 
And eke her face ill-&Your'd, foil of wrinckles old. 

V. 
And, ever as she went, her toung did walke ^ 
In fowle reproch and tennes of vile despght,. 
Provoking him, by her outrageous taike, 

' AgTMy settle. ' JVb'f«, could not. 

* Walkeymxive, 



rV . 3. — Other leg.'] Left kg. 

IV. 6. — Grew mil afinreJl Time is also Fepresented in pictures as 
having hair only on the front of his head; whence the ezpEesniaii €xt 
* taking time by the forelock/ 
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To heape more yengeance on that wretched wight ; 
Sometimes she raught ^ him stones, wberwith to smite i 
Sometimes her ^tafie, though it her one leg were, 
Withouten which she could not goe upright y 
Ne any evil meanes she did forbeare, 

That might him move to wrath, and indignation reare. 

VI. 
The noble Gujon, movM with great remme, 
Approching, first the Hag did thrust away ; 
And after, adding more impetuous forse, 
His mighty hands did on the Madman lay, 
And pluckt him baeke ; who, all on fire strdghtway, 
Against him turning aU his fell intent, 
With beastly brutish rage gan him assay ,^ 
And smott, and bitt, and kickt, and scrateht, apd rent^ 

And did he wist not what in his avengement* 

VII. 

And sure he was a man of mickle might, 
Had he had goyemaunce it well to ^yde ; 
But, when the irantick fitt inflamd his spright, 
His force was vaine, and strooke more often wyde 
Then at the aymed marke which he had eyde : f 
And oft himselfe he chaunst to hurt unwares, 
Whylest reason, blent ^ through passion, nought descsyie ; 
But, as a blindfold bull, at random fares. 
And where he hits nought knowes, and whom he hliit$ 
noucrht cares. 

VIII. 
His rude assault and rugged handeling 
Straunge seemed -to the Knight, that aye with foe 
In fayre defence and goodly menagmg 
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Of armes waswoDt to fight; yet nathemoe ^ 
Was he abashed now, not fighting so ; 
But, more enfierced through his currish play,^ 
Him sternly giypt, and, hailmg ^ to and fio^ 
To overthrow him strongly did assay, 
But overthrew himselfe unwares, and lower ^ lay : 

IX. 
And being downe, the Villein sore did beate 
And bruze with clownish fistes his manly face ; 
And eke the Hag, with many a Intter threat, 
Still cald upon to kill him in the place. 
With whose reproch, and odious menace. 
The Knight emboyling ^ in his haughlie hart 
Knitt all his forces, and gan soone unlwace 
Hb gn«pmg hold: so lighdy did upstart, 
And drew his deadly weapon to maintaine his part* 

X. 

Which when the Palmer saw, he loudly cryde, 
^^ Not so, O Guyon, never thinke that so 
That Monster can be maistred or destroyd : 
He is not, ah ! he is not such a foe. 
As Steele can wound, or strength can overthroe. 
That same is Furor, cursed cruell wight, 
That unto knighthood wcnrkes much shame and woe ; 
And that same Hag, his aged mother, bight ^ 
Occasion ; the roote of aU wrath and despight. 

XI. 
" Witli her, whoso will raging Furor tame, 

> fTathemoe, none the more. * Lou>er, low. 

' Currish jday^ brutal conduct. ' EmbayUngy being indignant. 

' HatUngj dragging. ' Hight, called. 



IX. 4. — Intht place.} At once ', in the place where he wm. 
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Must first begin, and well her amenage * : 
First her restraine fix)m her reprochfiill blame 
And evill meanes, with which she doth enrage 
Her firantick sonne, and kindles his cc^'age ; 
Then, when she is withdrawne or strong withstood, 
It's eath ^ his ydle fiiry to aswage, 
And calme the tempest of his passion wood ® : 
The bankes are overflowne when stopped is the flood." 

XII. 
Therewith Sir Guyon left his first emprise,* 
And, turning to that Woman, fast her hent ^ 
By the hoare lockes that hong before her eyes, 
And to the ground her threw : yet n'ould ^ she stent ^ 
Her bitter rayling and foule revilement ; 
But still provokt her sonne to wreake ® her wrong : 
But nathelesse he did her still torment. 
And, catching hold of her ungratious tong. 
Thereon an yron lock did fasten firme and strong. 

XIII. 
Then, whenas use of speach was from' her reft, 
With her two crooked handes she signes did make. 
And beckned him ; the last help she had left : 

* Amenag6j manii|re. * Heaty seized. 

* Eath, easy. • J^Tould, would not. 
' Woodj frantic. ' Stent, restrain. 

* Emprise, enterprise. • Wreake, ayenge. 



XI. 9. — The bankes are overfloiDne, &c.] * Do not attempt to check 
Furor directly, as you only increase the evil by so doing ; as rivers, 
which are stopped in their course, overflow their banks.' 

XI. 9. — When stopped is the flood.] The advice of the palmer 
teaches us that the only way in which a habit of passion is to be con- 
quered, is by being on our guard against those particular occasions 
which eall it into exercise. 

XIII. 3. — Him.] Her son. 
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But he that last left heipe away did take^ 
And both her handes fast bound unto a stake. 
That she no'te ^ stiiie. Then gan her sonne to flye 
Full fast away, and did her quite forsake : 
But Guyon aft^ him in hast did hy^^ 
And soone him overtooke in sad perplexitye. 

XIV. 
In his strong amies he s^y him embraste, 
Who him gain-striving ^ nought at all prevaild ; 
For all his power was utterly defeste/ 
And fiirious fitts at eaist^ quite weren ^ quaild : 
Oft he re'nfcvst,^ and oft his forces fttyld, 
Yet yield he would not, nor his rancor slacke. 
Then him to ground he cast, and rudely hayld/ 
And both his hands fast bound behind his backe, 
And both his feet in fetters to an 3non racke. 

XV. 
With hundred yron chaines he did him bmd, 
And hundred knots, that did him sore constraine : 
Yet his great yron teeth he still did grind 
And grimly gnash, threatning revenge in vaine : 
His burning eyen, whom bloody strakes® did staine. 
Stared fiill wide, and threw forth sparkes of fyre ; 
And, more for ranck despight then for ^eat paine, 
Shakt his long locks colourd like copper-wyre. 
And bitt his tawny beard to shew his ra^g yre. . 



^ Ab'te, could not. ^ Weren, were. 

' Gain-strimng, lesisting. " Re'nfarst, made new efforts. 

> D^aaU, overcome. ' Hdyldf drew. 

^ Atearsty instantly. * Strokes, etredka. 



XIII. 4. — He.] Sir Guyon. 
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XVI. 

Thus whenas Guyon Furor bad captivd,^ 

Turning about be saw tbat wretched Squyie, 

Whom that Mad Man of life nigh late deprivd, "^ 

Lying on ground, all soild with blood and myre : 

Whom whenas be perceived to respyre, 

He gan to comfort, and bis woundes to dresse. 

Being at last recured,^ he gan inquyre \ 

What bard mishap him brought to such distresse, 
And made that CayUves thrall, the tbirall of wretchednesse. 

XVII. \ 

With hart then throbbing, and with watry eyes, 

" Fayre Sir," quoth be, '^ what man can shun the hap, | 

That bidden lyes unwares him to surpiyse ? j 

Misfortune waites advantage to entrap ^ 

The man most wary in her whelming lap. 

So me weake wretch, of many weakest one, 

Unweeting ^ and unware of such mishap, 

She brought to mischiefe through occasion, . 
Where this same wicked Villein did me light upon. 

XVIII. 
^' It was a faithlesse squire, tbat was the sourse 
Of all my s(xtow and of these sad teares, 
With whom fix>m tender dug of ccnnmune nourse 
Attonce I was upbrought ; and eft,* when yeares 
More rype us reason lent to chose our peares. 



* Captivd, subdued. ' Unweeting^ unknowinif. 

' Recuredj restored. * j^, afterwards. 



XVII. 2. — *^ Fayre Sir,*' quoth he, &c.] The following nucatiye is 
found in the fifth book of the Orlando Furioso ; and the reader will 
recollect some of its incidents as forming a |>art of the plot of Shak- 
speare*s " Much Ado About Nothing." 

VOL. I. 28 
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Ourselves in league of vowed love we knitt ; 
In which we long time, without gealous feares 
Or iaultle thoughts, contynewd as was fitt ; 
And, for my part I vow, dissembled not a whitt. 

XIX. 
" It was my fortune, commune to that age, 
To love a Lady fayre of great degree. 
The which was borne of noble parentage. 
And set in highest seat of dignitee. 
Yet seemd no lesse to-love then lovd to bee ; 
Long I her serv'd, and found her faithiuU still, 
Ne ever thing could cause us disagree : 
Love, that two harts makes one, makes eke one will : 
Each strove to please, and others pleasure to folfiU. 

XX. 

" My friend, hight ^ Philemon, I did partake*' 
Of all my love and all my privitie ; 
Who greatly ioyous seemed for my sake, 
And gratious to that Lady, as to mee ; 
Ne ever wight, that mote so welcome bee 
As he to her, withouten blott or blame ; 
Ne ever thing, that she could think or see. 
But unto him she would impart the same : 
O wretched man, that would abuse so gentle dame ! 

XXI. 
" At last such grace I found, and meanes I wrought, 
That I that Lady to my spouse had wonne ; 
Accord of friendes, consent of parents sought, 
Aifyaunce made, my happinesse begonne, 
There wanted nought but few rites to be donne, 
Which manage make : That day too farre did seeme ! 

^ Right, named. ' Partake, made partaker. 
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Most ioyous man, on whom the shining sunne 
Did shew his face, myselfe I did esteeme, 
And that my falser friend did no less ioyous deeme« 

XXII. 

*' But, ere that wished day his heame disclosd, 
He, either envying my toward good,^ 
Or of himselfe to treason ill disposd, 
One day unto me came in friendly mood, 
And told, for secret, how he understood 
That Lady, whom I had to me assynd, 
Had both distaind her honorable blood, 
And eke the faith which she to me did bynd ; 
And therefore wisht me stay, till I more truth should fynd. 

xxm. 

'^ The gnawing anguish, and sharp gelosy. 
Which his sad speach infixed in my brest, 
Ranckled so sore, and festred inwardly. 
That my engreeved mind could find no rest, 
Till that the truth thereof I did out wrest* ; 
And him besought, by that same sacred band 
Betwixt us both, to coimsell me the best : 
He then with solemne oath and plighted hand 
Assurd, ere long the truth to let me understand. 

XXIV. 
" Ere long with like againe he boorded^ mee, 
Saying, he now had boulted all the floure. 
And that it was a groome of base degree. 
Which of my Love was partner paramoure : 

' TrnDoarA good^ approaching happiness. ' Out t^aty extort. 

' Boarded, tAdieeaed. 



XXIV. 2. — Had bauUed all the floure.^ Had sifted the whole mat- 
terc 
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Who used in a darksome inner bowre ^ 
Her oft to meete : Which better to apfKove, 
He promised to bring me at that howre, 
When I should see that would me nearer move, 
And drive me to withdraw my blind abused love. 

" This gracelesse many for furtherance of his guile. 
Did court the bandmayd of my Lady deare, 
Who, glad t' embosome^ bis affection vile, 
Did all she might more {^easing to appeare. 
One day, to worke her to his will more neare, 
He woo'd her thus ; 'Pryene, (so she hight,^) 
What great despight doth fortune to thee beare, 
Thus lowly to abase thy beautie bright. 
That it should not deiace all others lesser light ? 

XXVI. 

'^ < But if she had her least belpe to thee lent, 
T' adome thy forme according ^ thy desart. 
Their blazmg pride thou wouldest soone have b]ent,^ 
And staynd their prayses with thy least good part ; 
Ne should faire Claribell with all her art, 
Tho' she thy Lady be, approch thee neare : 
For proofe thereof, this evening, as thou ait, 
Aray thyselfe in her most gorgeous geare,® 
That I may more delight in thy embracement deare.' 

XXVIL 
" The mayden, proud through praise and mad through love, 

^ Bowre, chamber. ^ According, according to. 

' Embosome, entertain. ^ Blent, confounded. 

' Htght, was called. * Geare, dress. 



XXIV. 8. — Me nmrer move."] Affeot me more deeply. 
XXVI. 7. — As thou art."] hovely as thou art. 
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Him beaikned to, and soone heraelfe anyd ; 
The whiles to me the treachour ^ did remore 
His craftie engin ; and, as he had sayd, 
Me leading, in a secret corner layd, 
The sad spectatour of my tragedie : 
Where left, he w^it, and his owne &lse part playd. 
Disguised like that gnxxne of base degree, 
Whom he had fei^sd th' abuser of my love to bee* 

XXVIIL 

^' Efcsoones ^ he came unto th' appointed place. 
And with him brought Pryen^, rich arayd, 
In Claribellaes clothes : Her proper face 
I not descemed in that daikescxne shade, 
But weend ^ it was my Love with whom he playd* 
Ah God ! what honour and tormenting grirfe 
My hart, my handes, mme ^es, and all assayd ! 
Me liefer^ were ten thousand deathes priefe^ [priefe.^ 
Then wounde of gealous wonne, and shame of such re- 

XXIX. 
" I home retouming, fraught with fowle despight, 
And chawing ^ vengeaunce all the way I went, 
Soone as my loathed Love appeard in sight, 
With wrathfiill hand I slew her innocent ; 
That after soone I dearely did lament : 
For, when the cause of that outrageous deede 
Demaunded I made plaine and evident, 

* TreaehaurftniioT. • Prwfe, proof. 

' Eftsoonesy immediately. * Repritfe, disgrace. 

' Weendy sapposed. ' Cftaioin^, brooding OTcr or 

* Liefer J preferable. meditating upon. 



XXVU. 3. — did renune 

His craftie engin,} Removed or moved again hit oraAj 
engine to me ; that ia, again made me the dupe of hit crafty txoKbsjy, 

28* 



V 
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Her faultie handmayd, which that bale ^ did bteede, 
Confest how Philemon her wrought to chaunge her weede. 

XXX. 

" Which when I heard, with horrible affiight 
And hellish iiiry all enragd, I sought 
Upon myselfe that vengeable despight 
To punish : Yet it better first I thought 
To wreake my wrath on him, that first it wrought : 
To Philemon, false feiytour^ Philemon, 
I cast ^ to pay that I so dearely bought : 
Of deadly drugs I gave him drinke anon. 
And washt away his guilt with guilty potion. 

XXXI. 

<< Thus heaping crime on crime, and griefe on griefe, 
To losse of Love adioyning losse of Frend, 
I meant to purge both with a third mischiefe, 
And in my woes begmner it to end : 
That was Pryene ; she did first offend. 
She last should smart : With which cruell intent, 
When I at her my murdrous blade did bend, 
She fled away with ghastly dreriment,^ 
And I, poursewing my fell purpose, after went. 

XXXII. 
" Feare gave her winges, and Rage enforst my flight ; 
Through woods and plaines so long I did her chace, 
Till this Mad Man, whom your victorious might 
Hath now fast bound, me met in middle space : 
As I her, so he me poursewd apace, 

> Bate, miBchief. ' Casif lesolyed. 

• False faytour, deceiver. * Drerimentf terror. 



XXX. 5. — It toroughtJ] i. e. "that yengeable despight," or injury 
demanding vengeance. 
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^1 



And shortly overtooke : I, breathing yre, 
Sore chauffed at my stay in such a cace, 
And with my heat kindled his cmell fyre ; 
Which kindled once, his mother did more rage inspyre. 

XXXIII 
" Betwixt them both they have me doen to dye, 
Through wounds, and strokes, and stubbome handeling. 
That death were better then such agony. 
As griefe and fiiry unto me did bring ; 
Of which in me yet stickes the mortal] sting. 
That during life will never be appeasd ! " 
When he thus ended had his sorrowing. 
Said Guyon ; " Squyre, sore have ye beene diseasd ; 
But all your hurts may soone through temperance be easd." 

XXXIV. 

Then gan the Palmer thus ; " Most wretched man, 
That to Affections ^ does the bridle lend ! 
In their beginning they are weake and wan, 
But soone through suff 'ranee growe to feareiiill end : 
Whiles they are weake, betimes with them contend ; 
For, when they once to perfect strength do grow, 
Strong warres they make, and cruell battry bend 
Gainst fort of Reason, it to overthrow ; 
Wrath, Gelosy, Griefe, Love, tWs Squyre have laide thus low. 

XXXV. 

" Wrath, Gealosie, Griefe, Love, do thus expell : 
Wrath is a fire ; and Gealosie a weede ; 

* AfectionSy passions. 



XXXIV. 2. — Does the bridle lend.] Gives indulgence to. 

XXXV. J.— Wrathy &c.] This stanza is remarkable for its com- 
pactness and the quantity of matter which it contains. It would not 
be possible to compress anything more within the compass of nine 
lines. 



Griefe is a flood ; and Lore a monster fell ; 
The fire of sparkes, the weede of little seede : 
The flood of diops> the monstei: filth did breede : 
But spiAs^ seedy drops, and filth, do thus delay ^ ; 
The sparks soone quench, the springing seed outweed. 
The drops dry up, and filth wipe cleane away : 

So shall Wrath, Gealosy, Griefe, Love, die and decay.'* 

xxxvi. 
" Unlucky Squire," saide Guyon, " sith ^ thou hast 
Falne into uodschiefe through intemperaunce, 
Henceforth take heede of that thou now hast past, 
And guyde thy waies with wane govemaunce. 
Least worse betide thee by some later chaunce. 
But read ^ how art thou nam'd, and of what kin/' 
" Phaon I hight," ^ quoth he, " and do advaunce 
Mine auncestry &om £imous Coradin, 

Who first to rayse our house to -honour did begin." 

XXXVII. 
Thus as he spake, lo ! far away they spyde 
A Varlet ronnipg towardes hastily. 
Whose flying feet so fast their way applyde. 
That round about a cloud of dust did fly. 
Which, mingled all with sweate, did dim his eye. 
He soone approched, panting, breathlesse, whot,^ 
And all so soyid, that none could him descry ® ! 
HSs couDtenaunce was bold, and bashed not 

For Guyons lookes, but scomefuU ey-glaunce at him shot. 

XXXVIII. 
Behind his backe he bore a brasen shield, 
On which ws^ drawen faire, in colours fit, 

> Dda^y remove, destroy. ^ Bight, «m oaUed. 

« Sith, since. « What, hot. 

' Ready declare. ' Descry, distm^sh. 
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A flaming, fire m midst of bloody field, 
And round about the wreath this word was writ. 
Burnt I doe bume : Right well beseemed it 
To be the shield of some redoubted knight 1 
And in his hand two dartes excee<Gng flit ^ 
And deadly sharp he held, whose heads were dight 
In poyson and in blood of malice and despte. 

XXXIX. 

When he m presence came, to Guyon firs* 
He boldly spake ; " Six Knight, if Knight thou bee^ 
Abandon this forestalled place at erst,^ 
For feare of further harme, I counsell thee ; 
Or bide the chaunce at thine owne ieopardee." 
The Knight at his great boldnesse wondered ; 
And, though he scom'd his ydle vanitee, 
Yet mildly him to purpose ^ answered ; 
For not to grow of nought he it coniectured ; 

XL. 
" Varlet, this place most dew to me I deeme, 
Yielded by him that held it £nicibly : [seeme 

But whence shold come that harme, which thou dost 
To threat to him that ipindes ^ his chaunce t' abye^ ? '^ 
" Perdy," ® sayd he, " here comes, and is hard by, 
A Knight of wondrous powre and great' assay, 
That never yet encountred enemy. 
But did him deadly daunt, or fowle dismay ; 
Ne thou for better hope, if thou his presence stay." 

^ n*ty Bwift. * J^ndeSf reBolres. 

' At erst J instantly. * Air^^ abide. 

' To purpoaey purposely. ' Petdy, in truth. 

XXXIX. 9. — For not to grow, &c.] Althou^ he despised his 
'^ydie vanitee/ ' or insolent presumption, he supposed that he had 
some excuse on which to justify or found his unreasonable claims. 
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XLl. 

" How hight ^ he," then sayd Guyon, " and finom whoice ? ** 

^^ Pyrochles is his name, renowmed fane 

For his bold feates and hardy confidence, 

Full oft approvd in many a cruell warre ; 

The brother of Cymochles ; both which arre 

The sonnes of old Aerates and Despight ; 

Aerates, sonne of Phlegeton and laire ; 

But Phlegeton is sonne of Herebus and Night ; 
But Herebus sonne of Aetemitie is hight.^ 

XLII. 

<^ So torn immortall race he does proceede. 

That mortall hands may not withstand his might, 

Drad ^ for his derring doe ^ and bloody deed ; 

For all m blood and spoile is his delight. 

I£s am I Atm, hb m wrong and right, 

That matter make for him to worke upon, 

And stirre him up to strife and cruell fight. 

Fly therefore, fly this fearefull stead * anon, 
Least thy foolhardize worke thy sad confiision." 

XLIII. 

" His be that care, whom most it doth conceme," 

Sayd he : " but whether with such hasty flight 

Art thou now bownd ? for well mote I disceme 

^ Hightf is called. ' Derring doe, daring deeds. 

' Dradf dreaded. ' * Stead, p]ace. 



XLL 2. — Pyrochles, &c.] Pyrochles and Cymochles are names 
derived from the Greek ; the former denoting rashness, or a fiery tem- 
per; and the latter, a lover of troubles and contentions, or a fickle- 
minded person — from a Greek word signifying a wave of the sea. 

XLIL 5. — AHn.'] AHn resembles in name and functions Au in the 
classical mythology. 

XLIII. 3. — Wdl moU I disceme.'] I may well suppose or con- 
jectore. 
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Great cause, that carries thee so swifte and light." 
" My Lord," quoth he, " me sent, and straight behigbt ^ 
To seeke Occasion, where so she bee : 
For he is all disposd to bloody fight, 
And breathes out wrath and hainous crueltee ; 
Hard is his hap,^ that first fals in his ieopardee." 

XLIV. 
" Mad Man," said then the Palmer, "that does seeke ^ 
Occasion to wrath, and cause of strife ; 
Shee comes unsought, and shonned followes eke. 
Happy ! who can abstaine, when Rancor rife 
Kindles Revenge, and threats his rusty knife : 
Woe never wants, where every cause is caught ; 
And rash Occasion makes unquiet life ! " 
" Then loe ! wher bound she sits, whom thou hast 
sought," 
Said Guyon ; " let that message to thy Lord be brought." 

XLV. 
That when the Varlett heard and saw, streightway 
He wexed wondrous wroth, and said ; " Vile Knight, 
That knights and knighthood doest with shame upbray, 
And shewst th' ensample of thy childishe nught. 
With silly weake old woman thus to fight ! 
Great glory and gay spoile sure hast thou gott, 
And stoutly prov'd thy puissaunce here in sight ! 
That shall Pyrochles well requite, I wott, 
And with thy blood abolish so reprochfull blott." 

^ StrdglU hehight, strictly commanded. * ifop, lot 

XLIV. 6. — Woe never wants, &c.] Woe is never wanting, where 
every cause of strife is embraced. 

XLV. 3. — WUh shoime upbray.'] Bring reproach upon. 
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XLVI. 

With that, one of his llirillant ^ darts he threw. 
Headed with yre and Tengeable des^ht : 
The quivering Steele his aymed end wel knew. 
And to his brest itsdfe int^ded rig^t : 
But he was waiy, and, ere it empight^ 
In the meant marke, advaunst his shield atween, 
On which it seizing no way «iter might, 
But backe rebownding left the fixckhead keene : 
Effasoones ' he fled away, and might no where be seene. 

1 IMBoMtf pieioing. * Empigkt^ was fixed. 

' JS/baofi€f , immediatelj. 
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CANTO V. 

Pyrochles does with Guyon fight, 

And Furors chayne untyes, 
Who him sore wounds ; whiles Atin to 

Gymochles for ayd flyes. 

I. 
Whoever doth to Temperaunce apply 
His stedfast life, and all his actions frame, 
Trust me, shal find no greater enimy, 
Then stxibbome Perturbation, to the same ; 
To which right wel the wise doe give that name ; 
For it the goodly peace of staled ^ mindes 
Does overthrow, and tioublous warre proclame : 
His owne woes author, who so bound it findes, 
As did Pyrochles, and it wilfully unbindes. 

II. 

After that Varlets flight, it was not long 
£re on the plaine fast pricking Guyon spide 
One in bright armes embatteiled ^ full strong. 
That, as the sunny beames do glaunce and glide 
Upon the trembling wave, so shined bright, 
And round about him threw forth sparkling fire, 

1 SuUedf composed. ' Embatteiledf armed for battle. 



I. 8. — His 'owne toots author ^ &c.] He is the author of his own 
woes, who finds Perturbation bound, and unbinds him wilfully, as Pyro- 
chles did. — Perturbation is the same as Furor » 

VOL. I. 29 
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That seemd him to enfiame on every side : 
His steed was bloody red, and fomed yre, 

When with the maistring spur he did him roughly stire.^ 

III. 
Approching nigh, he never staid to greete, 
Ne chafiar words, prowd corage to provoke, 
But prickt so fiers, that underneath his feete 
The smouldring ^ dust did rownd about him smoke, 
Both horse and man nigh able for to choke ; 
And, fayrly couching his steeleheaded speare, 
Him first saluted with a sturdy stroke : 
It booted nought Sir Guyon, comming neare. 

To thincke such hideous puissaunce on foot to beare ; 

IV. 
But lightly shunned it ; and, passing by, 
With his bright blade did smite at him so fell. 
That the sharpe Steele, arriving forcibly 
On his broad shield, bitt not, but glauncing fell 
On his horse necke before the quilted sell,^ 
And fix)m the head the body sundred quight : 
So him dismounted low he did compell 
On foot with him to matchen equall fight ; 
The truncked beast fast bleeding did him fowly dight.* 

V. 
Sore bruzed with the fall he slow uprose. 
And all enraged thus him loudly shent * ; 
" Disleall • Knight, whose coward corage chose 

> Stire, provoke. * I>ight, diw&gme. 
' Sjnovldringf hot. * Skent, upbraided. 

> Sdl, saddle. « DMeall, disloyal. 



II. 8. — Fomed yr«.] Foamed with rage. 
IV. 1. — Passing by,"] As he passed bj. 
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To wreake itselfe on beast all innocent, 
And shund the marke at which it should be ment ^ ; 
Thereby thine armes seem strong, but manhood frayl : 
So hast thou oft with guile thine honor blent ^ ; 
But litle may such guile thee now avayl, 
If wonted force and fortune doe me not much fayl." 

VI. 
With that he drew his flaming sword, and strooke 
At him so fiercely, that the upper marge 3 
Of his sevenfolded shield away it tooke, 
And, glauncing on his helmet, made a large 
And open gash therein : were not his targe * 
That broke the violence of his intent. 
The weary sowle from thence it would discharge ; 
Nathelesse so sore a buff to him it lent. 
That made him reele, and to his brest his bever * bent 

VII. 
Exceeding wroth was Guyon at that blow, 
And much ashamd that stroke of living arme 
Should him dismay, and make him stoup so low, 
Though otherwise it did him little harme : 
Tho,® hurling high his yron-braced "^ arme, 
He smote so manly on his shoulder plate. 
That all his left side it did quite disarme ; 
Yet there the steel stayd not, but inly bate ® 
Deepe in his flesh, and opened wide a red floodgate. 

* Mentf aimed. * 1%o, then. 

' Blent f dehsaed. ^ Yron-hraeed fCOTeiedwiUi 

' Marge f edge, or rim. iron armor. 

* Targe, target or shield. ■ Bate, bit. 
» Bever, part of the helmet covering the mouth. 



V. 6. — Manhood frayl.'] Courage weak or deficient. 
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VIII. 

Deadly dfemayd with h<MTor of that dint 
Pyrochles was, and grieved eke entyre ^ ; 
Yet nathemore ^ did it his fiiry stint, 
But added flame unto his former fire, 
That wel-nigh molt ^ his hart m raging yre : 

< 

Ne thenceforth his approved skill, to ward. 
Or strike, or hurtle rownd in warlike gyre, 
Remembred he, ne car'd for his saufgard. 
But rudely rag'd, and like a cruell tygr^ far'd.^ 

IX. 
He hewd, and lasht. and foynd,^ and thondred blowes, 
And every way did seeke into his life ; 
Ne plate, ne male, could ward so mighty throwes,* 
But yielded passage to his cruell knife. 
But Guyon, in the heat of all his strife, 
Was wary wise, and closely did awayt 
Avauntage, whilest his foe did rage most rife ; 
Sometimes athwart,''' sometimes he strook him strayt, 
And falsed oft his blowes t' illude him with such bayt.® 

X. 

Like as a lyon, whose imperiall powre 

A prowd rebellious unicorn defyes, 

T' avoide the rash assault and wrathfuU stowre ^ 

Of his fiers fi)e, him to a tree applyes, 

* Entyre, ezceedinglj. « Hirowesy thrusts. 

■ Jfathemorej none the more. ^ Athwart, sideways, or obliquely. 

> MoU, melted. s jg^y^^ artifice. 

* Far'd, acted. • Stowre^ assault. 

* Foyndf pushed as in fencing. 



VIII. 7. — Hurtle rownd in warlike gyreJ] Move round the fi>e in a 
circle. 

IX. 9. — Falsed oft his blowes, Ajc,"] He made feint passes. 



i 
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And when him ronning in full course he spyes, 
He slips aside ; the whiles that furious beast 
His precious home, sought of his enimyes, 
Strikes in the stocke,^ ne thence can be releast, 
,But to the mighty victor jrields a bounteous feast. 

XI. 
With such fadre sleight him Guyon often fayld,^ 
Till at the last all breathlesse, weary, faint. 
Him spying, with fresh onsett he assayld, 
And, kindling new his corage seeming queint,^ 
Strooke him so hugely, that through great constraint 
He made him stoup perforce unto his knee, 
And doe unwilling worship to the Samt, 
That on his shield depainted he did see ; 
Such homage till that instant never learned bee. 

XII. 
Whom Guyon seeing stoup, poursewed fast 
The present offer of faire victory. 
And soone his dreadfuU blade about he cast, 
Wherewith he smote his haughty crest so bye. 
That streight on grownd made him fldl low to lye ; 
Then on his brest his victor foote he thrust : 
With that he ciyde ; " Mercy, doe roe not dye, 
Ne deeme thy force by fortunes doome imiust. 
That hath (maugre her spight) thus low me laid in dust." 

XIII. 
Eftsoones^ his cruel hand Sir Guyon stayd, 

^ Stocke, trunk. * Q^eint, quenched. 

' Fayldf foiled. * EJUoones, mimedaiely. 



XI. 7. — J%e Saint.'] Hie image of Gloriana, which Sir Guyon had 
upon his shield. See canto I. stanza XX VIII. 

XII. "9. — Maugre her ^nght."] This is probably a finm of kniire- 
cation — Curse on her spite. 

29* 
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Tempring the passion with advizement ^ slow, 
And maistring might on enimy dismayd ; 
For th' equall die of warre he well did know : 
Then to him sayd ; " Live, and alleageaunce owe 
To him, that gives thee life and liberty ; 
And henceforth by this daies ensample trow,^ 
That hasty wroth, and heedelesse hazardry,^ 
Doe breede repentaunce late, and lasting infamy." 

XIV. 
So up he let him rise ; who, with grim looke 
And count'naunce steme upstanding, gan to grind 
His grated teefli for great disdeigne, and shooke 
His sandy lockes, long hanging downe behind. 
Knotted in blood and dust, for grief of mind 
That he in ods of armos was conquered ; 
Yet in himselfe some comfort he did find, 
That him so noble Knight had maystered ; 
Whose bounty * more then ^ might, yet both, he wondered. 

XV. 

Which Guyon marking said ; " Be nought agriev'd, 
Sir Knight, that thus ye now subdewed arre : 
Was never man, who most conquestes atchiev'd. 
But sometimes had the worse, and lost by warre ; 
Yet shortly gaynd, that losse exceeded farre : 
Losse is no shame, nor to bee less then foe ; 
But to be lesser then himselfe doth marre 
Both loosers lott, and victours prayse alsoe ; 
Vaine others overthrowes who selfe doth overthrow. 

^ Advizement, discretion. * Bounty, generosity. 

' Troto, learn. * Then, than. 

' Hazardry, rashness. 



Xin. 3. — Maislring might, &c.] Refraining from exercising 
power. 
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XVI. 

" Fly, O Pyrochles, fly the dreadful warre 
That in thyselfe thy lesser ^ partes do move : 
Outrageous Anger, and woe-working larre, 
DirefuU Impatience, and hart-murdring Love : 
Those, those thy foes, those warriours, far remove, 
Which thee to endlesse bale^ captived lead. 
But, sith^ in might thou didst my mercy prove, 
Of courtesie to mee the cause aread ^ 
That thee against me drew with so impetuous dread." 

XVII. 
" Dreadlesse,^ " said he, " that shall I soone declare : 
It was complaind that thou hadst done great tort ® 
Unto an aged Woman, poore and bare. 
And thralled her in chaines with strong effort, 
Voide of all succour and needfuU comibrt ; 
That ill beseemes thee, such as I thee see. 
To worke such shame : Therefore I thee exhort 
To chaunge thy will, and set Occasion free. 
And to her captive Sonne yield his first libertee." 

XVIII. 
Thereat Sir Guyon smylde ; " And is that all," 
Said he, " tliat thee so sore displeased hath ? 
Great mercy sure, for to enlarge a tlirall. 
Whose freedom shall thee tume to greatest scath''^! 
Nath'lesse now quench thy whot ® emboyling wrath : 
Loe ! there they bee ; to thee I yield them free.' 



j> 



^ Lesser y inferior. ^ DreadUssef without fear. 

• Bale, sorrow. • Tort, wrong. 
' SUh, since. ' Scath, injury. 

* Aready declare. ^ Wluft, hot. 

XVni. 3. — Great mercy sure."] Fr. Grandmerci, a great fiiyor; it 
deserves great thanks ; spoken ironically. 
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Thereat he, wondrous glad, out of the path 
Did lightly leape, where he them bound did see, 

And gan to breake the bands of their captivitee. 

XIX. 
Soone as Occasion felt herselfe untyde, 
Before her Sonne could well assoyled ^ bee. 
She to her use retumd, and streight defyde 
Both Guyon and Pyrochles ; th' one (said shee) 
Bycause he wonne ; the other, because hee 
Was wonne : So matter did she make of nought. 
To stirre up strife, and garre ^ them disagree : 
But, soone as Furor was enlargd, she sought 

To kindle his quencht fyre, and thousand causes wrought. 

XX. 

It was not long ere she inflam'd him so. 
That he would algates ^ with Pyrochles fight, 
And his redeemer chalengd for his foe, 
Because he had not well mamteind his right, 
But yielded had to that same straunger Knight. 
Now gan Pyrochles wex as wood * as hee, 
And him affronted ^ with impatient might : 
So both together fiers engrasped bee, 
Whyles Guyon standing by their uncouth strife does see. 

XXI. 

Him all that while Occasion did provoke 
Against Pyrochles, and new matter fram'd 
Upon the old, him stirring to bee wroke ^ 
Of his late wronges, in which she oft him blam'd 
For suffering such abuse as knighthood sham'd, 

^ Mssoyledf released. ^ Wood^ frantic. 

* Garre, make. * Affronted, opposed. 

* Algates, by all means. * Wroke, avenged. 



I 



XIX. 3. — Her use.} Her usual habits. 
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And him dishabled ^ quyte : But he was wise, 
Ne would with vaine occasions be inflam'd ; 
Yet odi^rs she more urgent did devise : 
Yet nothing could him to impatience entise. 

XXII. 
Their fell contention still increased more, 
And more thereby mcreased Furors might, 
That he his foe Has hurt and wounded sore, 
And him in blood and durt deformed quight. 
His Mother eke, more to augment his spight. 
Now brought to him a flaming fyer-brond. 
Which she in Stygian lake, ay burning bright. 
Had kindled : that she gave into his bond. 
That armd with fire more hardly he mote him widistond* 

XXIII. 

Tho ^ gan that Villein wex so fiers and strong. 
That nothing might sustaine his furious forse ' 
He <^ast him downe to ground, and all along 
Drew him through durt and myre without remorse, 
And fowly battered his comely corse. 
That Guyon much disdeignd ^ so loathly sight. 
At last he was compeld to cry perjforse, 
'^ Help, O Sir Guyon ! helpe, most noble Knight, 
To ridd a wretched man from handes oi hellish wight ! " 

XXIV. 
The Knight was greatly moved at his playnt. 
And gan iiim dight to succour his distresse. 
Till that the Palmer, by his grave restra3mt, 
Him stayd from yielding piliMl redresse, 

^ Dishdbledy disparaged. ' Tho^ then. 

' Disdeignd, was shocked by. 



XXIV. 2. — Gan him dight.'] Was making ready. 
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And said ; ^^ Deare sonne, thy causelesse ruth repiesse, 
Ne let tliy stout hart meh in pitty vayne : 
He that his sorrow sought through wilfulnesse, 
And his foe fettred would release agayne, 
Deserves to taste his follies fruit, repented pa)me." 

XXV. 

Guyon obayd : So him away he drew 
From needlesse trouble of renewing fight 
Already fought, his voyage to poursew. 
But rash Pyrochles varlett, Atin hight,^ 
When late he saw his Lord in heavie plight, 
Under Sir Guyons puissaunt stroke to fall. 
Him deeming dead, as then he seemd in sight, 
Fledd fast away to tell his funerall ^ 
Unto his brother, whom Cymochles men did call. 

XXVI. 
He was a man of rare redoubted might. 
Famous throughout the world for warlike prayse, 
And glorious spoiles, purohast in perilous fight : 
Full many doughtie Knightes he in his dayes 
Had doen to death, subdewde in equall fi:ayes ; 
Whose carkases, for terrour of his name. 
Of fowles and beastes he made the piteous prayes. 
And hong their conquered armes for more defame ^ 
On gallow trees, in honour of his dearest Dame. 

XXVII. 
His dearest Dame is that Enchaunteresse, 
The vyle Acrasia, that with vaine delightes. 
And ydle pleasures in her Bowre of Blisse, 
Does charme her lovers, and the feeble sprightes 



' Hight, named. * FmuraU^ death. 

' Defajnef diBgrace. 
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Can call out of the bodies of fraile wightes ; 
Whom then she does transfonne to monstrous bewes, 
And horribly misshapes with ugly sightes, 
Captiv'd eternally in yron mewes ^ 
And darksom dens, where Titan his lace never shewes. 

XXVIII. 
There Atin fownd Cymochles soiouming, 
To serve his Lemans ^ love : for he by kynd ^ 
Was given all to lust and loose living, 
Whenever his fiers handes he free mote fynd : 
And now he has pourd out his ydle mynd 
In daintie delices ^ and lavish ioyes. 
Having his warlike weapons cast behynd, 
And flowes in pleasures and vaine pleasing toyes, 
Mingled emongst loose ladies and lascivious boyes. 

XXIX. 

And over him Art, stryving to compayre 
With Nature, did an arber greene dispred, 
Framed of wanton yvie^ flouring fayre. 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did spred 
His prickling armes, entrayld ^ with roses red, 
Which damtie odours round about them threw : 
And all within with flowres was garnished. 
That, when mild Zephyrus emongst them blew, 
Did breath out bounteous smels, and pamted colors shew. 

XXX. 

And fast beside there trickled softly downe 

A gentle streame, whose murmuring wave did play 

* Mewes, prisons. * Delices, delights. 

' Lemans, mistress's. ' Entrayld, mixed. 

' Kynd, nature. 



XXIX. 4. — Eglantine."] The eglantine is the sweet briar 
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Emongst the pumy ^ stones, and made a sowne, 
To lull him soft asleepe that by it lay: 
The wearie traveiler, wandring that way, 
Therein did often quench his thristy ^ heat, 
And then by it his wearie limbes display, 
(Wi)iles creeping slomber made him to forget 
His former payne,) and wypt away his toilsom sweat 

XXXI. 

And on the other syde a pleasaunt grove 
Was shott up high, fiill of the stately tree 
That dedicated is t' Olympick love. 
And to his sonne Alcides, whenas bee 
In Nemea gayned goodly victoree : 
Therein the mery birdes of every sorte 
Chaunted alowd their cheareful harmonee,- 
And made emongst themselves a sweet cons6rt, 
That quickned the dull spright with musical comfort 

XXXII. 
There he him found all carelesly displaid, 
In secrete shadow from the sunny ray. 
On a sweet bed of lillies softly laid, 
Amidst a flock of damzelles fresh and gay, 
That rownd about him dissolute did play 
Their wanton follies and light meriment ; 
Every of which did loosely disaray 
Her upper partes of meet habiliments, 
^d shewd them naked, deckt with many ornaments. 

* Pumy, porous. • Thristy, thirsty. 



XXXI. 1. — And on the other syde, &c.] The tree dedicated to 
Jove is the oak ; that to Hercules, is the poplar. 

XXXI. 5. — In K&nea, &c.] It was in Nemea that Hercules slew a 
lion. 
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XXXIIl. 

And every of them strove with most ^ delights 
Him to aggrate,^ and greatest pleasures shew : 
Some framd faire lookes, glancing like evening fights ; 
Others sweet wordes, dropping like honny dew ; 
Some hathed kisses, and did soft embrew 
The sugred licour through his melting lips : 
One boastes her beautie, and does yield to vew 
Her dainty limbec above her tender hips ; 
Another her out boasts, and all for tryall strips. 

XXXIV. 

He, like an adder lurking in the weedes, 
His wandring thought in deepe desire does steepe, 
And his frayle eye with spoyle of beauty feedes : 
Sometimes he falsely faines himselfe to sleepe. 
Whiles through their lids his wanton eies do peepe 
To steale a snatch of amorous conceipt, 
Whereby close ^ fire into his hart does creepe : 
So' he them deceives, deceivd in his deceipt. 
Made dronke with drugs of deare voluptuous receipt. 

XXXV. 

Atin, arriving there, when him he spyde 
Thus in still waves of deepe delight to wade, 
Fiercely approching to him lowdly cryde, 
" Cymochles ; oh ! no, but Cymochles shade, 
In which that manly person late did lade * ! 

^ Most, greatest. ^ Close, secret. 

' Aggrate, please. ^ Fade, disappear. 



XXXIV. 8. — So' A« them deceives^ &c.] The meaning of this line 
seems to be, he deceives them because they believe him to be asleep; 
but in so doing, he deceives himself in not perceiving his base sub- 
jection to sensual passion. ' 

VOL. I. 30 
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What is become of great Aerates sonne ? 
Or where hath he hong up his raortall blade, 
That hath so many haughty conquests wonne ? 
Is all his force forlome/ and all his glory donne ? " 

XXXVI. 

Then, pricking him with his sharp-pointed dart. 
He said ; " Up, up, thou womanish weake Knight, 
That here in Ladies lap entombed art, 
Unmindfull of thy praise and prowest might. 
And weetlesse ^ eke of lately-wrought despight ; 
Whiles sad Pyrochles lies on sencelesse ground, 
And groneth out his utmost grudging spright 
Through many a stroke and many a streaming wound, 
Calling thy help m vaine, that here in ioyes art dround." 

XXXVII. 
Suddeinly out of his delightfull dreame 
The Man awoke, and would have questioned more ^ ; 
But he would not endure that wofuU theame 
For to dilate at large, but urged sore. 
With percing wordes and pittifuU implore,^ 
Him hasty to arise : As one affright 
With hellish feends, or Furies mad uprore. 
He then uprose, inflamd with fell despight, 
And called for his armes ; for he would algates ^ fight : 

XXXVIII. 

They bene ybrought ; he quickly does him dight,^ 

* Forlornly lost. * Implore^ entreaty. 

« Weetlesse, unheeding. * Algates, by all means. 

• More, much. • Him dight, prepare himself. 

XXXVI. 6. — Lies tm sencelesse grouTuL] Lies senseless on the 
ground. 

XXXVI. 7. — His utmost grudging spright."] His last indignant 
breath. 

XXXVII. 3.— Btt«A«.l Atin. 
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And lightly mounted passeth on his way ; 
Ne Ladies loves, ne sweete entreaties, might 
Appease his heat, or hastie passage stay ; 
For he has vowd to beene avengd that day 
(That day itselfe him seemed all too long) 
On him, that did Pyrochles deare dismay ^ : 
So proudly pricketh on his courser strong. 
And Atin ay him pricks with spurs of shame and wrong. 

* Dismay f subdiie. 
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CANTO VI. 

Guyon is of imniodest Merth 
Led into loose desyre ; 

Fights with Cymochles, whiles his bro- 
ther bumes in furious fyre. 

I. 
A HARDER lesson to learae continence 
In ioyous pleasure then in grievous paine : 
For sweetnesse doth allure the weaker sence 
So strongly, that uneathes ^ it can refraine 
From that which feeble nature covets faine : 
But griefe and wrath, that be her enemies 
And foes of life, she better can restraine : 
Yet Vertue vauntes in both her victories ; 
And Guyon in them all shewes goodly maysteries.^ 

II. 
Whom bold Cymochles travelling to finde, 
With cruell purpose bent to wreake on him 
The wrath which Atln kindled in his mind, 
Came to a river, by whose utmost brim 

' UneatheSj scarcely. ' MaysterieSj superiority. 



n. 4. — Carne to a river, &c.] The Bower of Bliss is described as 
situated upon an island floating in a lake or gulf. Atin finds Cymo- 
chles there, and induces him to leave in order to avenge his brother's 
death. He comes to a river, that is, to the shore of the island, and 
finds there Phsdria, (who represents immodest mirth,) who carries him 
in her boat to another island in this gulf or lake, similar in its tempta- 
tions and dangers to that on which the Bower of Bliss is situated. 
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Wayting to passe he saw whereas did swim 
Along the shore, as swift as glaunce of eye, 
A litle gondelay,^ bedecked trim 
With boughes and arbours woven cunningly. 

That like a litle forrest seemed outwardly. 

III. 
And therein sate a Ijady fresh and fayre. 
Making sweete solace to herselfe alone : 
Sometimes she song as lowd as larke in ayre, 
Sometimes she laught, that nigh her breath was gpne ; 
Yet was there not with her else any one, 
That to her might move cause of meriment : 
Matter of merth enough, though there were noBe, 
She could devise ; and thousand waies invent 

To feede her foolish humour and vaine ioUiment. 

IV. 
Which when far off Cymdchles heard and saw, 
He lowdly cald to such as were abord 
The lide barke unto the shore to draw, 
And him to ferry over that deepe ford. 
The merry Mariner unto his word 
Soone hearkned, and her painted bote streightway 
Tumd to the shore, where that same warlike Lord 
She in received ; but Atin by no way 
She would admit, albe^ the Knight her much did pray. 

V. 
Eftsoones ^ her shallow ship away did slide, 
More swift than swallow sheres ^ the liquid skye, 
Withouten oare or pilot it to guide. 
Or winged canvas with the wind to fly : 
Onely she tumd a pm, and by arid by 

1 Gandday, gondola, boat ' ^fUoomtSf immediately. 
* AlJbe, although. ^ Sheres^ cuts. 

30* 
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It cut away upon the yielding wave, 

(Ne oared she her course for to apply j^) 

For it was taught the way which she would have 
And both fix>m rocks and flats itselfe could wisely save. 

VI. 

And all the way the wanton Damsell found 

New merth her Passenger to entertaine ; 

For she in pleasaunt purpose ^ did abound, 

And greatly ioyed merry tales to fayne. 

Of which a store-house did with her remaine ; 

Yet seemed, nothing well they her 'became : 

For all her wordes she drownd with laughter vaine, 

And wanted grace m utt'ring of the same, 
That turned all her pleasaunce to a scoffing game. 

VII. 
And other whiles vaine toyes she would devize, 
As her fantasticke wit did most delight : 
Sometimes her head she fondly would agnize ^ 
With gaudy girlonds, or fresh flowrets dight 
About her necke, or rings of rushes plight ^ : 
Sometimes, to do him laugh, she would assay 
To laugh at shaking of the leaves light, 
Or to behold the water worke and play 
About her little frigot, therein making way. 

* -Apply, steer. ' Jiguize, deck. 

* Purpose, conversation. * Plight, folded. 



V. 8. — For it was taught, &c.] The self-guiding bark of Phasdria 
was suggested by the ships of Alcinous, in Homer, which steered them- 
geWes to their destined port. The giving it motion by turning a pin 
was probably borrowed from the Squire's tale in Chaucer, where the 
king of Araby sends to Cambuscan a horse of brass, which moves by 
turning a pin. There is a wooden horse with the same wondrous 
power in the Arabian Nights. 

VI. 6. — Yet seemed, &c.] Tet, as it seemed. 
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vm. 

Her light behaviour and loose dalliaunce 
Gave wondrous great contentment to the Knight, 
That of his way he had no sovenaunce,^ 
Nor care of vow'd revenge and cruell fight ; 
But to weake wench did yield his martiall might. 
So easie was to quench his flamed minde 
With one sweete drop of sensuall delight ! 
So easie is t'appease the stormy winde 
Of malice in the calme of pleasaunt womankind ! 

IX. 

Diverse discourses in th^ way they spent ; 
Mongst which Cymochles of ner questioned 
Both what she was, and what that usage ment. 
Which in her cott * she daily practized : 
" Vaine man," saide she, " that wouldest be reckoned 
A ^traunger in thy home, and ignoraunt 
Of Phaedria, (for so my name is red,^) 
Of Phaedria, thine owne fellow servaunt ; 
For thou to serve Acrasia thjrselfe doest vaunt. 

X. 

" In this wide inland sea, that hight * by name 
The Idle Lake, my wandring ship I row. 
That knowes her port, and thether sayles by ayme, 
Ne care ne feare I how the wind do blow. 
Or whether swift I wend or whether slow : 
Both slow and swift alike do serve my toume : 
Ne swelling Neptune ne lowd-thundring love 
Can chaunge my cheare, or make me ever moume: 
My litle boat can safely passe this perilous bourne.® " 

1 Savenauneef remembrance. * Hight, is called. 

• Catt, little boat. • Bourne^ itreain. 

3 Std, called. 
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XI. 

Whiles thus she talked, and whiles thus she toyd. 
They were far past the passage which he spake, 
And come unto an Island waste and voyd,^ 
That floted in the midst of that great Lake ; 
There her small gondelay her port did make, 
And that gay pay re issewing on the shore 
Dishurdned har : Their way they forward take 
Into the land that lay them faire before, 
Whose pleasauoce ^e him shewd, and plentifiill great store. 

XII. 

It was a cho9»i plott of fertile land, 

Emongst wide waves sett, like a litle nest. 

As if it had by natures cunning hand 

Bene choycely picked out from all the rest, 

And laid forth for ensample of the best : 

No daintie flowre or herbe that growes on grownd. 

No arborett ^ with painted blossomes drest 

And smelling sweete, but there it might be fownd 
To bud out faire, and her sweete smels throwe al arownd* 

XIII. 

No tree, whose brauuches did not bravely ^ spring ; 

No braunch, whereon a fine bird did not sitt ; 

No Urd, but did her shrill notes sweetely sing ; 

No song, but did containe a lovely ditt.'* 

Trees, braunches, birds, and songs, were framed fitt 

For to allure fraule mind to carelesse ease. 

Carelesse the man soone woxe, and his weake witt 

Was overcome of thing that did him please : 
So pleased did his wrathfoll purpose faire appease. 

* Waste and voyd, uniDhabited. ' Bravely, beautifiillj. 

' Arborett, a small tree. ^ DUt, ditty, or tune. 



Xm. 9. — Did his wrathfiiU purpose faire appease."} In Cymochles 
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XIV. 

Thus when shoe had his eyes and sences fed 
With false delights, and fild with pleasures vayn, 
Into a shady dale she soft him led, 
And layd him downe upon a grassy playn ; 
And her sweete selfe without dread or disdayn 
She sett beside, laying his head disarmd 
In her loose lap, it softly to sustayn, 
Where soone he slumbred fearing not be harmd : 
The whiles with a love lay she thus him sweedy charmd : 

XV. 

" Behold, O man, that toilesome paines doest take, 
The flowrs, the fields, and all that pleasaunt growes, 
How they themselves doe thine ensample ^ make, 
Whiles nothing envious nature them fOTth throwes 
Out of her finitfiill lap ; how, no man knowes^ 
They spring, they bud, they blbssome fresh and faire. 
And decke the world with their rich pompous showes ; 
Yet no man for them taketh paines or care. 
Yet no man to them can his careiiill paines compare. 

XVI. 
" The lilly, lady of the flowring field, ^ 

' Ensample, model for imitation. 



we are shown the fickleness of purpose which habits of self-indulgence 
beget. <' One sweet drop of sensual delight^' makes him forget the 
purpose of revenge he had so lately formed. The nearest temptation 
is the strongest. 

XV. 1 . — Behold, man, &c.] This song of Phoedria's was probably 
suggested by one sung to Rinaldo, upon an enchanted island, in the 
fourteenth book of Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. Spenser, however, 
has given to his own stanzas a rich and lavish beauty of imagery and 
expression not found in his Italian model. 

XV. 4. — J'tothing eneious.'] Liberal, or grudging nothing. 

XVI. 1. — 7%e lilly, &c.] In this exquisite stanza, the reader will 
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The flowre-deluce/ her lovely paramoure, 
Bid thee to them thy fruitlesse labors yield, 
And soone leave off this toylsome weary stoure ^ : 
Loe ! loe, how brave she decks her bounteous boure. 
With silkin curtens and gold coverletts, 
Therein to shrowd her sumptuous belamoure ^ ! 
Yet neither spinnes nor cards, ne cares nor fretts, 
But to her mother nature all her care she letts. 

XVII. 
" Why then doest thou, O man, that of them all 
Art Lord, and eke of nature Soveraine, 
Wilfully make thyselfe a wretched thrall, 
And waste thy ioyous howres in needelesse paine, 
Seeking for daunger and adventures vaine ? 
What bootes it al to have and nothing use? 
Who shall him rew * that swimming in the maine 
Will die for thirst, and water doth refuse ? 
Refuse such fruitlesse toile, and present pleasures chuse.'' 

XVIII. 
By this she had him lulled fast asleepe. 
That of no worldly thing he care did take : 
Then she with liquors strong his eies did steepe, 
That nothing should him hastily awake. 
So she him lefte, and did herselfe betake 
Unto her boat again, with which she clefle 
The slouthfuU wave of that great griesy ^ Lake : 

' FlotDre-dduce, (fleur de lis, Fr.) the iris. • Stoure, anxiety. 
' Bdaniifure, lover. < ReWf pity. * Griesy, sluggish, or thick. 



notice the alliteration of iwhich Spenser was so fond — " lilly, lady ," 
•*flowring field," "bounteous boure," "shrowd her sumptuous," "nor 
cards, ne cares." 

XVIII. 7. — Great griesy Lake."] Some editions have griedy, terri- 
ble, instead o^ griesy, thick or sluggish. 
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Soone shee that Island far behind her lefte. 
And now is come to that same place where first she weAe.^ 

XIX. 
By this time was the worthy Guyon brought 
Unto the other side of that wide strond 
Where she was rowing, and for passage sought : 
Him needed not long call ; shee soone to bond 
Her ferry brought, where him she byding ^ fond 
With his sad ^ Guide : himselfe she tooke aboord, 
But the Blacke Palmer suflred still to stond, 
Ne would for price or prayers once affi)ord ^ 
To ferry that old man over the perlous ^ foord. 

XX. 

Guyon was loath to leave his Guide behind, 
Yet being entred might not backe retyre ; 
For the flitt barke, obaying to her mind, 
Forth launched quickly as she did desire, 
Ne gave him leave to bid that aged sire 
Adieu, but nimbly ran her wonted course 
Through the dull billowes thicke as troubled mire, 
Whom nether wind out of their seat could forse, 
Nor timely tides did drive out of their sluggish sourse. 

XXI. 
And by the way, as was her wonted guize, 
Her merry fitt she fireshly gan to reare,® 

^ Wifie, put off. ^ Affbordf gnmt, consent. 

' Bydirtg, waiting. * Perlous, dangerous. 

' Sadf grave. * Reare, display. 



XIX. 4. — To hond.] Upton suggests "lond" pand] for "bond," 
which, however, is not found in any edition. 

XIX. 8. — JVe wotddj &c.] When Temperance or Self-government 
embarks on the waters of Idleness, under the guidance of immodest 
Mirth, Reason is left behind. 
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And did of ioy and bllity devize^ 
Herselfe to cherish, ^d her guest to cheare. 
The Knight was courteous, and did not fbrbeaie 
Her honest merth and pleasaunce to partake ; 
But when he saw her toy, and gibe,^ and geare,® 
And passe the bonds of modest merimake. 
Her dalliaunce he despis'd and follies did forsake.^ 

XXII. 
Yet she still followed her former style, 
And said, and did, all that mote him delight. 
Till they arrived in that pleasaunt He, 
Where sleeping late she left her other Knight. 
But, whenas Guyon of that land had sight. 
He wist himselfe amisse, and angry said ; 
" Ah ! Dame, perdy ^ ye have not doen me right, 
Thus to mislead mee, whiles I you obaid : 
Me lide needed from my right way to have straid." 

XXIII. 
« Faire Sir," quoth she, " be not displeased at all ; 
Who fares on sea may not commaund his way, 
]Ne wind and weather at his pleasure call : 
The sea is wide, and easy for to stray ; 
The wind unstable, and doth never stay. 
But here a while ye may in safety rest. 
Till season serve new passage to assay : 
Better safe port then be in seas distrest." 
Therewith she laught, and ^d her earnest end in iest. 

^ Gibe, jest. ' Forsake, turn from, neglect. 

• Geare, jeer. * Perdy, truly. 



XXI. 8. — The bonds."] Some editions have " bounds." 

XXII. 6. — He wist himselfe amisse, &c.] He perceived that he was 
out of his proper course. 
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XXIV. 
But he, halfe discontent, mote nathelesse 
Himselfe appease, and issewd forth on shore : 
The ioyes whereof and happy fruitfUnesse, 
Such as he saw, she gan him lay before,^ 
And all, though pleasaunt, yet she made much more. 
The fields did laugh, the flowres did fi-eshly spring, 
The trees did bud, and early blossomes bore ; 
And all the quire of birds did sweetly sing, 
And told that Gardins pleasures in their caroling. 

XXV. 

And she, more sweete than any bird on bough. 
Would oftentimes emongst them beare a part. 
And strive to passe ^ (as she could well enough) 
Their nadve musicke by her skilful art : 
So did she all, that might his constant hart 
Withdraw fix)m thought of warlike enterprize. 
And drowne in dissolute delights apart. 
Where noise of armes, or vew of martiall guize. 
Might not revive desire of knightly exercize : 

XXVI. 
But he was wise, and wary of her will. 
And ever held his hand upon his hart ; 
Tet WQuld not seeme so rude, and thewed ^ ill. 
As to despise so curteous seeming part 
That gentle Lady did to him impart : 
But, &irly tempting,^ fond ^ desire subdewd, 

* Lay before^ describe to. ^ Tempring^ governing hinuelf. 
' Passe, surpass. * Fond, weak, foolish. 

* Thewedf nwctared. 

XXVI. I. — Wary tf her «otU.] Carefbl to prevent her accomplish- 
ing her wishes. 

VOL. I. 31 
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And ever her desired to depart. 
She list not heare, but her disports poursewd. 
And ever bad him stay till time the tide renewd. 

xxvn. 

And now by this Cymochles howre was spent. 
That he awoke out of his ydle dreme ; 
And, shaking off his drowsy dreriment,^ 
Gan him avize,^ howe ill did him beseme 
In slouthfuQ sleepe his molten hart to steme,^ 
And quench the brcmd of his conceived yre. 
Tho * up he started, stird with shame extreme, 
Ne staled for his Damsell to mquire. 
But marched to the strond, there passage to require. 

XXVIII. 

And in the way he with Sir Guyon mett, 
Accompanyde with Phaedria the faire : 
Eftsoones^ he gan to rage, and inly firett, 
Crying ; " Let be^ that Lady debcmaire,'' 
Thou recreaunt Knight, and soone thyselfe prepaire 
To batteile, if thou meane her love to gajm. 
Loe ! loe already how the fowles ip aire 
Doe flocke, awaiting shortly to obtayn 
Thy carcas for their pray, the guerdon of thy payn.** 

XXIX. 

And there-withall he fiersly at him flew. 
And with importune » outrage him assayld ; 
Who, soone piepard to field,^ hb sword forth drew, 

^ Drerifnent, heayinew. ' Let be, let go. 

* Him amze, reflect. ^ Ddfonaire^ graeiotui, genfle. 
' Sterne, exhale. * Importune, cruel. 

« T%o, then. ' Field, batOe. 

* Eftaoones, inaoediKtely, 



XXVIII. 9.— 2%« guerdon oftkypayn,'] The reward of thy ittewpl 
to gain the lady. 
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And him with equall valew ^ countervayld * : 
Their mightie strokes their haberieoii$ ^ dismayld,^ 
And na]^ed made each others manly spalles ^ ; 
The morts)]! Steele despiteously entayld ^ 
Deepe in their flesh, quite through the 3nx)n walles, 
That a large purple streame adown th^ giambeaux '' ftUes. 

XXX. 

Cymochles, that had never mett bejfore 
So puissant foe, with envious despight 
Bis prowd presumed force increased more, 
Disdeigning to bee held so long in fight. 
Sir Guyon, grud^g® not so much his might 
As those unknigbtly raylinges which he spoke, 
With wrathfiill fire his ccnrage kindled bright, 
Thereof devising shortly to be wroke,® 

And doubling all his powres redoubled every stroke, 

XXXI. 
Both of them high attonce their hands enhaunst,^® 
And both attonce their huge blowes down did sway : 
C3nnochles sword on Guyons shield yglaunst,^^ 
And thereof nigh one quarter sheard ^ away : 
But Guyons angry blade so fiers did play 
On th' others helmett, which as Titan shone. 
That quite it clove his plumed crest in tway, 
And bared all his head unto the bone ; 

Where-with astonisht still he stood as sencelesse stone. 

XXXII. 
Still as he stood, iayre Phaedria, that beheld 

> VdUWf value. ^ Gianibeaux, coyerm^ fbr the legi. 

* CaurUervayldf opposed. ^ Grudging , indignant at. 
' HdberieonSf coats of mail. ' Wroke, avenged. 

* Disrnayldf laid open. ^'^ Enhaungt, raised. 

* SpaUeSf shoulders. " Yglaunstf glanced. 
' Eniayld, eat. ** l^uard, cut 
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That deadly Daunger, soone atweene them ran ; 
And at their, feet herselfe most humbly feld/ 
Crying with pitteouis voyce, and count'nance wan, 
" Ah, well away ! most noble Lords, how can 
Your cruell eyes endure so pitteous sight, 
To shed your lives on ground ? Wo W(wth the man, 
That first did teach the cursed Steele to bight 
In his owne flesh, and make way to the living spright ! 

XXXIII. 
" If ever love of Lady did impierce 
Your yron brestes, or pittie could find place, 
Withhold your bloody handes fi»m battaill fierce ; 
And, sith ^ for me ye fight, to me this grace 
Both yield, to stay your deadly stryfe a space.'* 
They stayd a while ; and forth she gan proceede : 
" Most wretched wcxnan and of wicked race, 
That am the authour of this hainous deed, [breed ! 

And cause of death betweene two doughtie Knights do 

XXXIV. 
" But, if for me ye fight, or me will serve. 
Not this rude kynd of battaill, nor these armes 
Are meet, the which doe men in bale to sterve. 
And dooleiull ^ sorrowe heape with deadly harmes : 
Such cruell game my scarmoges disarmes. 

" FtUd, threw. • Sith, since. 

' Doolefidl, doleful, mournful. 



XXXII. 7. — Wo tDorik the man,'] A form of imprecation — Eyil be- 
fidl the man. 

XXXII. 8. — the cursed stede to bight 

In his ottme JleshJ] To pierce or eat through the iron 
armor, and thus make way to the wearer's life, 

XXXIV. 3. — Doe men in bale to sterve.'] Cause men to perish in 
trouble. 

XXXIV. 5. — Such cruell game, &c.] '* Such cruel sport as that of 
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Another wane, and other weapons, I 
Doe love, where Love does give his sweet alarmes 
Without bloodshed, and where the enimy 
Does yield unto his foe a pleasaunt victory. 

XXXV. 

" Debatefall strife, and crueU enmity, 
The famous name of knighthood fowly shend ^ ; 
But lovely peace, and gentle amity, 
And in amours the passing howres to spend, 
The mightie martiall handes doe most commend ; 
Of love they ever greater glory bore 
Then of their armes : Mars is Cupidoes firend, 
And is for Venus loves renowmed more 
rhen all his wars and spoiles, the which he did of yore.'* 

XXXVl. 
Therewith she sweetly smyld. They, though full bent 
To prove ^ extremities of bloody fight, 
Yet at her speach their rages gan relent, 
And calme the sea of their tempestuous spight : 
Such powre have pleasing wordes ! Such is the might 
Of courteous clemency in gentle hart ! 
Now after all was ceast, the Faery Knight 
Besought that Damzell suffer him depart. 
And y eld him ready passage to that other part. 

XXXVII. 
She no lesse glad then ^ he desirous was 
Of his departure thence ; for of her ioy 
And vaine delight she saw he light did pas, 

» Shend f disgrace. • Prove, try. • 2%«», than. 



fighting is inconsistent with my contests, [literally skirmishes^ which 
are those of love." 

XXXVII. 3.— He light did pas.^ He passed lightly by, or treated 
with indifference. 

31* 
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A foe of folly and immodest toy, 

Still solemne sad, or still disdainfiil coy ; 

Delighting all in armes and cruell warre. 

That her sweet peace and pleasures did annoy. 

Troubled with terrour and unquiet iarre. 
That she well pleased was thence to amove him &rre* 

XXXVIII. 

Tho ^ him she brought abord, and her swift bote 

Forthwith directed to that further strand ; 

The which on the dull waves did lightly flote, 

And soone arrived on the shallow sand^ 

Where gladsome Guyon salied forth to land, 

And to that Damsell thankes gave for reward. 

Upon that shore he spyed Atin stand, 

There by his maister left, when late he fex'd 
In Phaedrias flitt barck over that perlous ^ shard. ^ 

XXXIX. 

Well could he him remember, sith ^ of late 
He with Pyrochles sharp debatement made : 
Streight gan he him revyle, and bitter rate, 
As shepheardes curre, that in dark eveninges shade 
Hath tracted forth ^ some salvage beastes trade ^ : 
" Vile miscreaunt," said he, " whether dost thou flye 
The shame and death, which will thee soone invade ? 
What coward hand shall doe thee next to dye. 
That art thus fowly fledd from famous enimy ? " 

XL. 
With that he stifly shooke his steelhead dart : 

^ Tho, then. ^ SUh, since. 

• PerUmSf perilous. • Tracted forth, traced out. 

' Shard, shoal. ' Trade, tread, footsteps. 



XXXIX. 1 — Wdi could he, &c.] i. e. Atin well remembered Gujon. 



^\ 
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But sober Guyon hearing him so rayle, 
Though 3<Mnewhat moved in his mightie hart, 
Yet with strong reason maistred passion fr<iile, 
And passed fayrely * forth : He, turning t^e, 
Backe to the strond retyrd, and there still stajd, 
Awaiting passage, which hiin late did faile ; 
The whiles Cymochles with that wanton Mayd 
The hasty heat of his avowd revenge detayd.* 



, \ Whylest there the Varlet stood, he saw from farre 

k# An armed Knight that Covt'ardes him fast ran ; 

r\ He ran on foot, as if in lucklesse waire 

^^ His f6rlome ^ steed from him the victour wan : 

P^ He seemed breathlesse, hartlesse, faint, and wan ; 

And all his armour sprinckled was wilh blood, 
M^( And soyld with durtie gore, that no man can 

^^ Disceme the hew thereof : He never stood, 

^^ But bent bis hastie course towardes the Ydle Flood. 

^F XLII. 

\\ The Varlet saw, when lo the Flood he came 

^ How without stop or stay he fiersly lept, 

^^ And deepe himselfe beducked in the same, 

rTliat in tlie Lake his loftie crest was stept, 
Ne of his safetie seemed care lie kept ; 
• But with his ra^iig amies he rudely flasht 

m The waves about, and all his armour swept, 

^ That all the blood and filth away was washt ; 



Yet still he bet the water, and the Mllows dasht. 
XLllI. 
Atin drew nigh to weet* what it mote bee ; 

' Fayrely, ijuietly. ' Forlarnt, liMt. 

• Ddayd, put away. * Weet, \etxa. 

EL. 7.— WMch &in> late d*dfaiie:\ See oMe, atama I^ 
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For much he wondred at that uncouth ^ sight : 
Whom should he but his own deare Lord there see^ 
His owne deare Lord Pyrochles in sad plight^ 
Ready to drowne himselfe for fell despight : 
" Harrow now, out and well away ! " he cryde, 
" What dismal day hath lent this cursed light. 
To see my Lord so deadly dahmifyde * ? 
P3rrochles, O Pyrochles, what is thee betyde ^ ? " 

XLIV. 
" I bume, I bume, I bume," then lowd he cryde, 
" O how I bume with knplacable fyre ! 
Yet nought can quench mine inly flaming syde, 
Nor sea of licour cold, nor Lake of mjrre ; 
Nothmg but death can doe me to respyre." 
" Ah ! be it," said he, " fiom Pyrochles fimre 
After pursewing death once to requyre. 
Or think, that ought those puissant hands may maire : 
Death is for wretches borne under unhappy starre." 

XLV. 
" Perdye,^ then is it fitt for me," said he, 
" That am, I weene, most wretched man alive ; 
Burning in flames, yet no flames can I see. 
And, dying dayly, dayly yet revive : 
O Atin, helpe to me last death to give ! " 
The Varlet at his plaint was grievd so sore, 

* VwAni^^ strange. ' BetydCf happened. 

• Damnifydef injured. * Perdye, truly. 

XLIII. 6. — Harrow nowy out and well atoay.'] Harrow is an excla- 
mation of distress. Well away means alas ! 

XLIV. 5. — Doe me to respyre.] * Help me to breathe out the flames, 
and be free from them.' 

XLIV. 6. ^Ah ! he it, &c.] < Far be it from Pyrochles to pursue after 
death| and require its aid.* 



I 
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That his deepe-wounded hart in two did rive ; 
And, his owne health remembring now no more, 
Did follow that ensample which he blam'd afore. 

XliVI. 

Into the Lake he lept his Lord to ayd, 
(So love the dread of daunger doth despise,) 
And, of hira catching hold, him strongly stayd 
From drownmg ; but more happy he then ^ wise 
Of that seas nature did him not avise ^ : 
The waves thereof so slow and sluggish were, 
Engrost ^ with mud which did them fowle agrise,* 
That every weighty thing they did upbeare, 
Ne ought mote ever sinck downe to the bottom there. 

XLVII. 
Whyles thus they strugled in that Ydle Wave, 
And strove in vaine, the one himselfe to drowne, 
The other both fix)m drowning for to save ; 
Lo ! to that shore one m an auncient gowne, 
Whose hoary locks great gravitie did crowne, 
Holding in hand a goodly arming sword. 
By fortune came, ledd with the troublous sowne * ; 
Where drenched deepe he fownd in that dull ford 
The carefall ® servaunt striving with his raging Lord. 

XLVIII. 
Him Atin spying knew right well of yore. 
And lowdly cald ; " Help ! helpe, O Archimage, 
To save my Lord in wretched plight forlore "^ ; 



* ITierif than. * Saume, Bound. 

' ' Mvise, bethink himself. ' CarefiiUf sorrowful. 

^ Engrosiy made thick. ^ Forlore, forlorn. 

♦ Agrisey clog. 



XL VIII. 2. — Archinuige.'l Archimago's last appearance was in 
canto III. stanza XIX. He had then left Braggadochio to procure for 
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Helpe with thy hand, or with thy counsell sage : 
Weake handes, but counsell is most strong in age." 
Him when the old man saw, he woundred sore 
To see Pyrochles there so rudely rage : 
Yet sithens^ helpe, he saw, he needed more 
Then ^ pitty, he in hast approched to the shore, 

XLIX. 
And cald, ^' Pyrochles, what is this I see ? 
What hellish fury hath at earst ^ thee hent^ ? 
Furious ever I thee knew to bee. 
Yet never in this straunge astonishment*^ " [meat ! " 
" These flames, these flames," he cryde, " doe me tor- 
" What flames," quoth he, " when I thee present see 
In daunger rather to be drent then brent^? " 
^^ Harrow ^ ! the flames which me consume," said he, 
" Ne can be quencht, widun my secret bowelles bee. 

L. 
^^ That cursed man, that cruell feend of hell. 
Furor, oh ! Furor hath me thus bedight : 
His deadly woundes within my liver swell, 
And his whott ® fyre bumes in mine entraUes bright, 
Kindled through his infemall brond of spight, 
Sith* late with him I batteill vame would boste ; 
That now I weene loves dreaded thunder-light ^® 

^ SUhenSf since. ' Drent then brent, drowned 

* 7%en, than. than burnt 
' At earstf suddenly. ^ Harrow^ alas. 

* Hentf seized. ' Whott, hot. 

* Astomskmeta^ passion, * SUk, since. 

excitement. ^ Tkunder-ligkt^ lightninnr. 



him the sword of Prince Arthur ; and in the eighth canto of this present 
book (stanza XX.) we are informed that the sword he now has in his 
hand was Prince Arthur's ; but we are nowhere told how he contrived 
to get it into his possession. 
L. 2. — Me ihu8 hedigkt.1 Brought me to this. 



